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CHAPTER     I 

A  cynic's  challenge 

pOUR  men^sat  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  London 
*■  club  They  were  alone.  That  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  it  was  far  past  midnight.  More- 
over. It  was  not  a  large  club,  and  even  when  the  place 

present.  Three  of  the  men  were  chatting  cursorily 
about  a  defeat  of  the  Government  which  had  taken 
place  that  n.ght.  but  the  fourth,  by  far  the  most 
stnkmg  looking  man  of  the  quartette,  sat  almost  by 
himself,  moody  and  silent. 

They  were  all  young  men.  The  oldest  Lad  barely 
reached  his  thirty-fifth  year,  while  the  youngest  was 
evidently  less  than  thiity.  All  of  them  gave  evidence 
of  being  young  men  of  leisure,  and  each  of  them  could 

tnghsh  gentlemen. 
'■  Will  the  Government  resign,  think  you  ?  "  said  one. 
JNo,    another  replied. 

diJsSn."'       ''    '°"'''    ^"^^y   ^    '^^""^     ^    ^"-t-^h 

"  No,    but   governments   do  not    rcs!<Tn   unless    the 
country  is  against  them." 
"  Which  it  is." 
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2  A   CYNIC'S   CHALLENGE 

"  In  a  sense,  yes  ;  but  in  another  sense,  no.  The 
question  to-night  was  a  brewer's  question.  We!l,  if 
they  resigned  and  went  to  the  country,  they  would  be 
returned  again.  The  trewers,  for  whom  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  fighting,  would  be  sufficiently  strong  at 
the  polls  to  secure  the  return  of  their  supporters." 

"  Which  is  a  strong  reason  why  the  Government  will 
resign." 

They  went  on  discussing  the  question,  neither  saying 
anything  worthy  of  record.  They  seemed  to  be  deeply 
interested,  however;  perhaps  because  two  of  them 
were  Parliamentary  candidates.  The  man  who  sat 
apart,  however,  took  no  note  of  the  conversation. 
He  could  by  listening  carefully  have  heard  all  that 
was  said,  but  his  mind  seemed  elsewhere.  Neither 
did  he  speak  to  the  others,  although  he  knew  each 
one  intimately.  Of  what  he  was  thinking  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell.  There  was  a  strange,  vacant  look 
in  his  eyes,  and  his  face  was  very  pale. 

He  seemed  utterly  oblivious  of  the  time,  and 
although  a  waiter  hovered  near,  as  if  to  remind  the 
party  that  he  was  very  sleepy,  this  young  man 
especially  took  no  note  of  his  presence. 

Presently  he  iiroused  himself,  and  rang  a  bell  which 
stood  on  the  table  at  his  elbow. 

The  waiter  came  towards  him  sleepily. 

"  Whisky,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  A  large  one." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  make  haste  abort  it." 

The  waiter  left  the  room,  while  the  others  glanttd  at 
each  other  significantly. 
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"  How  many  is  that  to-night  ?  "  said  one  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Heaven  knows,  I  don't.     He's  on  the  drink  again." 
"  If  I'd  taken  half  he's  had,  I  should  have  to  be 
ca'ri'id  to  bed." 

"  Pity,  isn't  it  ?     He's  ruining  his  career." 
"  I  don't  '  ,iow.     He  never  shows  he's  been  drink- 
ing.    He's  always  at  his  best  when  he's  drunk." 
"  He's  never  drunk." 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  He  can  never  do 
himself  justice  now,  unless  he's  had  what  would  make 
any  one  of  us  incapable." 

"  Yes,  but  that  kind  of  thing  can't  last.  No  constitu- 
tion could  stand  it.     In  time  it'll  destroy  his  nerve"  and 

then " 

"  Yes,  it's  a  pity." 

The  waiter  brought  the  young  man  a  large  measure 
of  whisky  and  a  bottle  of  soda-water.  He  poured  a 
small  quantity  of  soda  into  the  whisky.  His  hand 
was  steady  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
affected  by  what  he  had  drunk. 

He  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips  and  nearly  drained 
it.     Then  he  sat  back  in  the  chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 
"I    should    think    he   will    soon    be   asleep,   now," 
whispered  one. 
"  Not  he." 

"It's  an  awful  pity.  Don't  you  think  one  ought 
to  try  and  warn  him  ? " 

"  Try  it.     I  would  not  like  to." 
"  But  he's  ruining  his  life.     A  fellow  of  such  brilli- 
ance, too.     Do   you  remember  that  speech  he  made 
at  the  Eclectic  ?  " 

"  Remember  !     Who  doesn't  ?     You  know  the  coa- 
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stituency  he's  candidate  for?     Well,  the  stoiy  of  his 
adoption   for  that  constituency  by  the  general  com- 
mittee  is  worth  telling.     I  don't  quite  know  how  it 
was,  but  through  a  misunderstanding  two  men  were 
invited  on  the  same  night  to  come  and  address  them 
with  a  view  to  adoption.     Well,  the  other  man  was 
young  Lord  Telsize,  an  able,  capable   fellow,  by  no 
means  a  bad  speaker,  and  as  rich  as  a  money-lending 
Jew.     Each  had  to  address  the  meeting  in  turn,  and 
Telsize  came   first.     He  made  a  rattling  speech  ■  he 
v..iced  all  their  pet  opinions,  and  every  one  was  made 
to  understand  that  if  he  were  adopted  it  would  not 
cost  them  a  penny  to  fight  the  election.     The  meeting 
wanted  to  vote  straight  away  and  adopt  Telsize  with- 
out heanng  Leicester,  especially  when  they  heard  that 
he  would  contribute  practically  nothing  to  the  funds 
However,  the   chairman  overruled   this.     He   said  it 
would  not  be  courteous  to  ask  a  man  down  and  not 
hear  him  speak ;  so  they  called  him  in.     Leicester  saw 
at  a  glance  how  things  stood,  and  that  put  him  on  his 
mettle.     In  three  minutes  the  meeting  was  at  a  white 
heat,  and  before  half  an  hour  was  over  he  was  unani- 
mously invited  to  fight  their  battles.     A  .nan  who  was 
there  told   me  that  Leicester's  speech  was  the  most 
remarkable  thing  he'd  ever  heard." 

"  I  don't  care,  he's  ruining  himself  The  truth  about 
him  IS  sure  to  come  out,  and  then  he'll  be  drummed 
out  of  the  place." 

"I  suppose  Miss  Blackstone  refused  him  because  she 
had  heard  about  this  habit  of  his." 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  that  only.  Miss  Blackstone  is  a 
very  religious  young  lady,  and,  as  you  know,  Leicester 
IS  an  agnostic     Not  only  that,  but  his  views  :ibout 
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marriage  would  not  be  likely  to  commend  themselves 
to  her.  Fancy  Radford  Leicester  being  accepted  by 
s.  giri  like  Miss  Blackstone  I  " 

They  had  been  speak,  ug  in  low  tones,  although  they 
thought  the  young  man  was  too  much  under  the 
mfluence  of  whisky  to  take  any  notice  of  them,  even 
although  the  sound  of  their  voices  could  reach  him 
plainly.  They  were  greatly  surprised,  therefore,  when 
he  to  whom  they  had  referred  as  Radford  Leicester 
rose  from  his,  chair  and  came  close  to  them  He 
looked  at  them  quietly,  glancing  first  at  one  and  then 
at  the  other.  Each  returned  his  glance,  as  if  wondering 
what  he  would  say. 

"  I  was  in  doubts."  he  said.  "  as  to  whether  I  was  in 
one  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  meetings  or  whether  some 
strange  fate  had  thrown  me  into  the  midst  of  a  Dorcas 
society." 
"  Why,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Because  at  first  I  heard  of  some  scheme  for  snatch- 
ing  a  brand  from  the  burning,  and  afterwards  I  heard 
some  gossip  which  was  as  full  of  lies  as  the  gossip  of 
a  Dorcas  society  usually  is.  When  I  opened  my  eyes 
I  was  a  bit  surprised.  I  found  I  was  in  the  smoking, 
room  of  my  club,  where  women  are  not  admitted.  Am 
I  mistaken?  For  the  plan  for  my  salvation  was 
essentially  feminine,  while  the  gossip  was  scarcely  up 
to  the  level  of  a  woman's  charity  meeting." 

He  drew  a  chair  into  the  circle  and  sat  down,  each 
man  lookmg  rather  uncomfortable  as  he  did  so. 

"Don't  you  feel  like  a  word  of  prayer ?'■  he  said 
mockmgly.  •'  I  am  rather  in  the  humour  for  it.  What 
;s  the  process?  Firsi  conviction,  and  then  conversion, 
isn  t  It  ? 
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There  was  no  thickness  in  his  voice,  each  word  was 
carefully  articulated.  He  gave  no  sign  of  drinking,  if 
we  except  the  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  Your  father  is  a  parson,  isn't  he,  Purvis  ?  "  he  went 
on.  ••  He  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  his  son  is 
walking  in  his  father's  footsteps,  while  Sprague's  mother 
is  great  at  women's  meetings.  Sprague  has  evidently 
inherited  his  mother's  gifts." 

Sprague  turned  towards  him  angrily. 

"Steady,  steady,  old  man,"  said  Leicester,  with 
a  mocking  smile  on  his  lips.  "You  can't  deny 
that  you  assist  your  mother  at  her  drawing-room 
meetings,  neither  can  you  deny  that  the  story  of 
Miss  Blackstone's  refusal  of  me  was  bom  in  one  of 
them." 

"  It  might  have  been  mentioned  there,"  said  Sprague 
thrown  off  his  guard.  ' 

"  It  originated  there,"  said  Leicester  lightly. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  "  asked  Sprague. 

"Because  it  is  safe  to  assume  that,  when  a  story 
without  any  foundation  in  fact  is  afloat,  especially  if 
it  is  a  trifle  malicious,  it  was  born  in  a  religious  meeting 
run  by  women.  Besides,  I  know  your  mother  started 
this  gossip." 

Each  of  the  three  men  looked  more  uncomfortable 
They  had  no  idea  that  the  quick  ears  of  the  man  had 
heard  every  word. 

,"  '".  ^  ^^  '^^^•"  "'^"*  °"  Leicester,  mockingly. 
"  I'm  ruining  my  career,  my  nerves  are  breaking  down 
and  I  shall  soon  be  drummed  out  of  my  constituency." 
Let's  see,  how  many  whiskies  have  I  had  to-night? 
Surely,  surely,  you  fellows,  who  are  so  immaculate 
should   have   a    few   words   of  prayer.      Come    now 
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Purvis,   a    few    words   of   exhortation.     I    will    listen 
patiently." 

"We  said  nothing  wrong,  Leicester,"  said  Purvis, 
"  and  we  meant  nothing  wrong.  We  only  said  what 
those  who  know  you  best,  and  like  you  best  are 
thinking.  You  may  keep  the  fact  of  your  hard  drink- 
ing from  the  public  a  little  longer,  but  not  much. 
Such  things  are  bound  to  leak  out." 

"  Especially  when  I  have  such  loyal  friends." 
"That  isn't  fair,  Leicester.     Not  one  of  us  would 
ever   dream  of  saying   outside  what   we   say  among 
ourselves.     We  can't  close  our  eyes  or  our  ears.     We've 
heard   you    order  whisky  after  whisky  to-night,   and 
we've  seen  you  drink  them." 
"  And  what  then  ?  " 
"  What  then?" 

"  Yes,  what  then  ?  I  am  as  sober  as  you.  I  say, 
hold  out  your  hands  as  I  am  holding  out  mine.  Are 
yours  steadier  than  mine  ?  I  tell  you,  no  whisky  that 
was  ever  distilled  could  bowl  me  over." 

"  All  nonsense,  Leicester  ;  all  nonsense.  Whisky 
is  whisky,  and  nerves  are  nerves,  and  whisky  will  beat 
you,  if  you  go  on  drinking  so.  It  may  be  unpleasant 
for  you  to  hear  us  say  so,  but  truth  is  truth." 

"I  know  when  to  stop,"  said  Leicester.  "While 
my  head  and  my  heels  are  steady  I  know  I'm  all 
right." 

"All  the  same,  you  can't  stop  people  talking,  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  Blackstone  story  " 
"  How  much  ?  " 
"  You  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Leicester  quietly  ;  "  and  as  you 
chaps  are  so  deeply  interested  in  my  soul,  I'll  tell  you. 


^ 
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I  nevT  proposed  to  Miss  Blackstone  ;  I   never  thought 
of  proposing  to  her." 

"Then   why  did   you   cease  going   to  her  father's 
house  ? " 

Leicester  laughed. 

"  Because  her  father  has  ceased  to  Invite  me,"  he 
replied.  "  Do  you  know  why  f  I'll  tell  you.  The 
devil  got  hold  of  me  one  night  and  I  trod  on  the 
old  man's  moral  and  religious  corns.  I  knocked  the 
sawdust  out  of  his  dolls.  I  was  feeling  a  bit  cynical, 
and  I  attacked  the  motives  and  morals  of  religious' 
people.  Now.  then,  you  know.  But  I  never  proposed 
to  Miss  Blackstone;  if  I  had,  I  should  have  been 
accepted." 

"  It's  good  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self" 
^  Or  a  poor  opinion  of  women,"  replied  Leicester. 
"  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  ?  " 
"Only  this.     Women   don't  trouble  about  morals 
What  women  want  in  a  husband  is  a  man  that  shall 
be  talked  about ;  a  man  who  i »  courted  and  petted  ■ 
a  man  who  is  quoted  in  the  papers.     Given  position 
and    notoriety   on    the   lines  I  have   mentioned,  and 
women  don't  trouble  about  the  other  things." 
"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 
"  Because  I  know." 
"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  am  thirty  years  of  age.  and  I  have  kept  my 
eyes  open  during  these  last  ten  years-that's  all. 
You  talk  about  my  religious  views  and  ray  ideas  on 
raarnage  and  what  you  call  my  cynicism  generally. 
But  let  the  best  of  the  women  believe  that  a  man  will 
give  them  the  position  they  covet  and  then  he  can  believe 
what  he  likes  and  do  what  he  likes.     No.  my  dear 
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pious  friends,  you  need  not  fear  either  about  me  or  my 
future  as  long  as  you  believe  in  your  views  about  what 
IS  called  my  abilities." 

"  That's  a  libel  on  women,"  said  Sprague. 
"  I'm  willing  to  put  my  views  to  a  test,"  replied 
Leicester.  "^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

-My  language  is  pretty  plain."  replied  Leicester 
Each  of  the  other  men  felt  the  influence  of  Leicester's 
stronger  personality,  and  each  of  them  resented  it  at 
the  same  time.  They  felt  almost  angry  that  the  man 
whom  they  had  been  pitying  as  a  drunkard  should 
so  coolly  hold  them  at  bay. 

"It  is  a  poor  thing  to  say  you'll  put  your  views 
to  the  test,  when  you  know  it  cannot  be  done" 
remarked  Sprague. 

"Look  here,  my  dear,  exemplary  friends,  who  are 
so  anxious  for  my  moral  reclamation,"  said  Leicester 
in  his  quiet,  mocking  tone,  "I've  made  a  statement, 
and  1 11  stand  by  it  I'm  not  a  marrying  man,  as 
you  know;  still  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  my  iwn 
feelings  for  the  good  of  my  fellows.  So.  then,  pick 
out  your  most  pious  and  high-principled  young  woman; 
Sunday-school  teacher  preferred,  warranted  to  be  sound 
in  doctrine,  and  having  a  proper  horror  of  men  like 
myself.  Choose  her  carefully,  and  I'm  prepared  to 
prove  my  words."  ^ 

"If  she'll  have  you." 

..SJ^^'^  ^Ir  P°'"*-  '  maintain  that  neither 
orthodoxy  of  hfe  nor  conduct  weigh  with  women  as 
ong  as  the  suitor  has  the  qualifications  I  have  men- 
loned.  Now  it  is  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
1  am  going  to  have  what  is  commonly  called  a  brilliant 
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career.     Well,  chocic  your  most  pattern  young  woman 
—she  must  be  what  is  called  a  lady,  of  course,  and 
I  must  stipulate  that  she  is  passably  good-luoking  and 
is  not  penniless." 
"  And  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  prepared  to  put  my  views  to  the  test.  Of 
course,  model  young  men  like  you  would  not  think 
of  a  wager;  but  if  I  don't  succeed — well,  I'll  give 
a  hundred  pounds  to  any  religious  cause  you  like  to 
mention." 

The  man's  eyes  fla.shed  with  a  new  light.     The  plan 
he  had  sketched  seemed  to  amuse  and  excite  him. 
"  It's  all  nonsense,"  said  Sprague. 
"  Test  it,"  laughed  Leicester. 

He  had  apparently  imbued  the  others  with  his  own 
spirit  For  the  moment  they  were  eager  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

"  Name  your  woman,"  went  on  Leicester.  "  What, 
are  you  afraid  ?  Will  you  not  support  your  doctrine 
of  the  nobility  of  women  ?  I  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  women  are  uniformly  selfish,  vain,  and  sordid. 
I  maintain  that  what  they  want  is  a  man  who  will 
give  them  position,  name,  prominence.  Given  that, 
and  everything  goes  by  the  beard.  And  I  stand  by 
it.  I  place  a  hundred  pounds  upon  it  All  I  ask 
you  to  do  is  to  name  your  woman." 

There  was  a  wild  gleam  in  his  eye,  and  he  was 
evidently  prepared  to  stand  by  his  words.  As  for  the 
others,  they  yielded  more  and  more  to  his  stronger 
personality. 

"No,"  said  Sprague  presently,  "it  is  not  fair.  If 
either  of  us  had  a  sister  we  would  not  like  to  make 
her  the  subject  of  such  a  proposition." 
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"  But  if  you  are  right,  my  dear,  good  friends."  went 
on  Leicester,  "no  harm  can  be  done.  I  propose  to 
the  lady,  and  I  am  refused.  What  then?  It  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  downfall  of  Radford  Uicester 
the  atheist,  the  cynic,  the  drunkard.  But  I  am  willing 
to  risk  it  All  I  say  is,  name  the  woman.  Ut  her 
be  the  best  you  can  think  of;  let  her  be  the  most 
exemplary  the  most  high-minded,  the  most  orthodox 
and  I  maintain  that  she'll  not  care  a  fig  about  all 
my  failings,  if  she  believes  in  the  brilliance  of  my 
career." 

"  If  you  hadn't  drunk  so  much  whisky  you'd  not 
propose  such  a  thing,"  saH  Purvis. 

"Oh,  you  are  back.ng  out,  are  you?"  sneered 
Uicester.  '•  It  is  always  the  same.  Fellows  like  you 
utter  pious  platitudes;  you  proclaim  the  glory  of 
women  ;  you  hold  up  your  hands  with  horror  at  a 
man  who  dares  tell  the  truth,  and  then  you  back  out 
like  cowards.  I  say  there  13  no  woman  but  who  has 
her  pnce.  You  quote  that  lying  gossip  about  Miss 
Blackstone  refusing  me  because  of  my  heresies  and 
my  ^whisky  drinking.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  lie  invented 
by  Sprague's  mother,  and  I  go  further  and  I  say  that 
there  is  no  woman  who  really  cares  a  fig  for  these 
things,  provided  you  can  satisfy  her  ambition.  And 
I  m  prepared  to  stand  by  it  All  I  say  is,  name  your 
woman." 
"  Miss  Olive  Castlemaine." 

The  man  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conv-irsation 
spoke  this  time,  and  as  the  name  escaped  his  lips  both 
Furvis  and  Sprague  gave  a  start  Even  Leicester  was 
silent  for  a  moment  He  looked  from  one  to  another 
suspiciously,  then  he  burst  out  laughing. 
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"  You've  made  a  bold  bid,  Winfield,"  he  said.  "  You 
make  even  me  tremble.  Miss  Olive  Castlemaine  is, 
so  I  suppose,  the  most  sought-after  heiress  in  London. 
She  fulfils  all  my  conditions,  and,  more  than  that,  she 
has  refused  both  Sprague  and  Purvis.  I  suppose,  from 
what  I  am  told,  that  she  looked  upon  Sprague  as  a 
bit  of  a  hypocrite,  and  Purvis  as — well,  not  likely  to 
have  a  great  future." 

He  evidently  stung  both  these  men  by  his  words. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  both  of  them  had  been 
refused  by  Miss  Olive  Castlemaine,  it  was  just  as  true 
that  she  had  been  sought  after  by  a  number  of  other 
eligible  marriageable  men,  and  had  refused  them  all. 

Miss  Olive  Castlemaine  was  known  to  be  a  young 
lady  of  more  than   ordinary  beauty,  of  good    social 
standing,  and,  what  was  more,  an  heiress  to  great  wealth. 
But   she  was  not   a   society  woman.     Some   women 
laughed  at  her  because  she  preferred  seeking  to  do 
good  in  the  world  to  living  the  life  of  a  butterfly. 
She  worked  ,.mong  the  poor,  she  taught  a  class  of 
ragged  children,  and  she  was  known  to  have  strong 
opinions  both  about  men  and  things.     She  had  taken 
a  degree  at  St  Andrews  University,  she  was  a  Girton 
girl,  and  had  attained  to  a  high  position  ♦here.     With- 
out being  a  "  blue  stocking  "  she  was  a  cultured  woman, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  language  and  literature 
of  more  than  one  country.     But,  more  than  all,  she 
had  caused  many  society  women  to  raise  their  eyebrows 
at  the  merlion  of  her  name,  because  she  was,  to  use 
their  expression,  "  pious."     She  belonged  to  no  set,  und 
was    rarely   seen    at    receptions.     She    loved    London 
because  it  was  the  centre  of  English  life— life  intel- 
lectual, political,  religious  :  but  society  functions  had  no 
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attractions  for  her.  Some  had  called  her  a  female 
png  but  few  regarded  her  as  such-she  was  too 
healthy-mmded,  too  natural,  too  real. 

Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  quite  a  child 

'  *?1,  Au  ^^""^  ^^^  °"'=  '"'t^'y  '^^"ght  and  pride 
°l  I  M  •  '"^°  "^"^  managing  director  of,  and  chief 
shareholder  .n,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  r^. 
spectable  firms  in  London.  She  lived  with  her  father 
m  one  of  those  fine  old  houses,  surrounded  by  a  laree 
ract  of  park-lands,  a  few  of  which  yet  remain  within 
the  precincts  of  Larger  London,  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
of  the  speculative  builder. 

She  was  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this 
history  about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  She  was  a 
perfectly  womanly  woman.  She  hated  much  of  the 
foohsh  flippancy  which  characterised  many  of  the 
women  she  knew,  and  had  a  healthy  disgust  for  those 
who  talked  lightly  about  not  being  bound  by  those 
great  social  mstitutions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our 
national  greatness  and  purity.     Nevertheless,  she  dared 

i  ^f .  r  ^    '  u"""'^'  ''"'^  ^  ^"  ^"""^t  "-asculine  way 
I  of  defending  her  opinions. 

Being   the   only   child   of  John    Castlemaine,   who 

occupied    not   only   a   high   position    in   the   City  of 

London    but    owned    more   than    one    fine   estate   in 

England  she  had  all  that  money  could  buy.  while  her 

father's  integrity  and  honourable  reputation  made  her 

the  envy  of  Aose  who,  socially,  would  regard  her  as 

an  inferior.     For  John  Castlemaine,   while  bearing " 

name  known  in  English  history,  and  possessed  of  gfeat 

S  T  '"'    "   ""'""^^  °'  '^"^t   ■■«   "tailed   the 
middle  classe."     He  simply  stood   high  up  in    hi^ 
I  own    class.       He    was    not    of    those    who    mingled 
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freely  with  the  men  who  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  Rich  men  came  to  his  house,  men  great  in 
the  world  of  finance  ;  but  men  great  in  the  world  of 
politics  and  science  and  letters  were  unknown  to  him. 
Perhaps  this  was  his  own  fault,  or  perhaps  it  was 
because  his  tastes  were  simple  and  because  he  did 
not  possess  the  qualities  which  would  attract  men  of 
influence  and  power  to  his  house.  For  John  Castle- 
maine  was  a  plain  man.  He  belonged  to  the  merchant 
class,  and  he  prided  himself  on  the  position  he  held. 

As  we  have  said,  his  daughter,  Olive  Castlemaine,  had 
had  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  but  she  had  refused  them 
all.  Among  those  who  had  been  unfortunate  were  Harold 
Sprague  and  Herbert  Purvis.  They  were  both  mediocre 
but  respectable  young  men.  Both  had  been  in  love 
with  her,  and  both  were  wounded  at  her  refusal.  Per- 
haps this  was  why  the  mention  of  her  name  made 
them  start  as  if  with  pain. 

"  Do  you  accept  ?  "  said  Winfield. 

"  What  do  our  pattern  young  men  say  ? "  sneered 
Leicester,  and  he  looked  from  one  to  another  as  if 
awaiting  theii  answer. 
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■pOR  a  minute-  there  was  a  silence.     In  spite  of  the 
-i-       fact  that  Radford  Uicester  had  instilled  his  own 
spirit   into   the   party,   there    was   something    in    his 
cynicism   that    repelled    them    as   well   as    fascinated 
them.     They  were  not  bad  young  men.     Not  that  they 
had  high  ideals,  or  were  filled  with  lofty  enthusiasms. 
But  they  had  been  reared  on  conventional  lines,  and 
although  neither  of  them  would  have  admitted  it,  they 
were  influenced  by  the  conventions  which  had    sur- 
rounded their   lives.     To   them  there  was  something 
sordid,  something  repellent,  in  the  thought  of  a  man 
coolly  offering  to  marry  any  one  in  order  that  he  might 
prove  the  truth  of   a  cynical  statement  to  which  he 
had   given   utterance.      Nevertheless,  they  longed    to 
accept  his  challenge.     Radford  Leicester's  spirit  pos- 
sessed  them  ;    the  man's  cool  and  confident  cynicism 
attracted    them.     The   very   daring   of    the   proposal 
broke  down  their  conventional  ideas.     Besides,  in  spite 
of  Leicester's  confidence,  they  did  not  believe  that  his 
opinions  were  true.     Especially  was  this  true  of  Purvis 
and    Sprague.     They   had    proposed    to    Miss   Olive 
Castlemaine  and  had  been  refused.     Other  very  eligible 
young  men  had  also  suffered  the  same  fate.     Was  it 
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likely,  then,  that  Leicester,  whose  reputation  was  so 
peculiar,  would  be  more  fortunate  than  they  ? 

More  than  all  this,  both  of  them  felt  somewhat 
bitter  towards  the  woman  who  had  refused  them,  and 
although  they  would  not  confess  it  even  to  themselves, 
they  would  rejoice  if  she  should  suffer  something  of 
the  humiliation  which  they  had  felt  Such  a  feeling 
is  natural  to  weak  men.  The  sting  of  disappointment 
made  them  eager  to  fasten  on  anything  which  promised 
them  a  kind  of  revenge.  They  had  a  feeling  that 
Miss  Castlemaine  was  proud  of  her  conquests,  and  they 
would  rejoice  if  her  pride  could  be  humbled. 

"  What  do  our  pattern  young  men  say  f  "    repeated 
Leicester.     He  emptied  his  glass  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
turned  towards  them.  "  Why,  think,  my  dear  Moody  and 
Sankey,"  he  went  on.     "  You  were  longing  to  save  me 
from  the  error  of  my  ways  a  few  minutes  ago ;  now  here 
is  your  chance.     It  is  true  I  only  know  this  young  lady 
by  sight,  but  I  have  heard  of  her  religious  proclivities. 
Why,  she  might  convert  me.     She  might  snatch  the 
brand  from  the  burning.     She  is  such  a  pattern  young 
woman,  so  high-principled,  so  good.      Besides,   I  am 
told  that  she  belongs  to  the  Nonconforming  order  of 
pious  people.     She  is  a  Wesleyan,  or  an  Independent, 
or  a  Presbyterian,  I  don't  know  which  ;  but  being  one 
of  them,  her  principles  will  be  more  pronounced  than 
those  who  belong  to  the  worldly  State  Church.     Here 
is  your  opportunity,  not  only  of  proving  your  belief 
in  U,o  nobility  of  women,  but  of  bringing  me  under 
religious  influences." 

He  spoke  quietly  and  composedly,  yet  no  doubt  he 
was  influenced  by  the  whisky  he  had  been  drinking. 
"Besides,"  he  continued,  "here  is  your  chance  of 
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proving  that  the  woman  who  refused  you  would  also 
refuse  me.     Come,  now,  what  do  you  say?" 

"I  accept,"  said  Purvis. 

"And  you,  too,  Sprague?" 

thought"  ^''"*"""""  "'""''^  ""t  e-e  you  a  second 
'•  Then  yon  accept  my  offer?  Look  here,  if  I  am 
rejected  I  g,ve  a  hundred  pounds  to_what  shall  we 
say  Guy's  Hospital?  While  if  I  am  accepted  yL 
g.ve  the  .same  sura.     Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"  I  tell  you  she  would  t  look  ar  vou.  If  she  is 
not  already  acquainted  wit.-i  what  those  who  know 
you  A,nk  about   you,  she    would    soon    become   ac^ 

I  rhout""'  *'"~"^"'  ^°"  ^°""'  *-  ''-^  f-m 

"Exactly;    then  you  agree?" 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  like." 

"Good ;  as  for  Winlield,  his  only  part  in  the 
busmess  ,s  naming  the  lady.  Gentlemen,  I  am  reall^ 
much  obhged  to  you.     I  have  not  felt  ;«  interested 

But  col;  '      ^^  *""'•     ^°"  "'^  "^-''y  benefactors. 
But  come    now,  we  must   go   into   this   affair   in    a 
busness-hke  way,  and,  -pon  my  word,  I'll  have  another 
glass  m  order  to  drink  success  to  the  enterprise." 
I     He  rang  the  bell  and  the  waiter  appeared. 
I- our  whiskies,  waiter,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  like  this,"  said  Sprague 

Imenr'''''  ""^  "''''■'''^'     ''"  ^""'P'^''"  *°  '^^  ""anage- 
"  No,  the  whole  business.     It  isn't  riffht  " 

KtatTl     I  ''    ?/  "'°'^'  ^^"'■■'"^nts  are  being 

iclevated     I  see  myself  going  to  that   Nonconformist 


Ib^'*"*  ■■■•^%i/'''1K,  ^ 
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church  with  a  hymn-book  and  Bible  under  my  arm. 
I  even  see  myself  a  deacon,  or  an  elder,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  Not  right,  when  it  is  having  such  a 
regenerating  influence  ? " 

"  Sticlt  to  your  guns,  you  chaps,"  remarited  Winfield 
quietly,  who  had  been  the  silent  member  of  the  party. 

"But  I  must  have  fair  play,"  said  Leicester.  "I 
want  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  All  I  demand  is  that 
you  chaps  shall  hold  your  tongues.  This  conversation 
must  not  go  beyond   these  walla      That's  fair,   isn't 

"  That's  nothing  but  just,"  said  Winfield. 
"  But  how  are  you  to  get  an  introduction  ? "  caid 
Sprague.     "  Old  John   Castlemaine  is  very  particular 
as  to  whom  he  has  at  his  house,  and  although  I  have 
consented  to  this  business,  I'll  take  no  part  in  it" 

"Nor  I,"  said  Purvis;  "and  now  I  come  to  think 
about  It,  I  withdraw  from  it  altogether." 

"Except  to  pay  your  hundred  pounds  if  I  succeed" 
said  Leicester.  ' 

^  You  can't  hack  out  from  that,"  remarked  Winfield. 
Still,  111  be  a  party  to  nothing,"  he  said  weakly. 
Of  course  I  know  it'll  end  in  nothing.     Miss  Castle- 
maine is  one  of  the  cleverest  women  I  know,  and  she'll 
see  through  everything  at  a  glance." 
"  Then  I'm  to  have  fair  play  ?  " 
"Oh  yes,  I   shall    not  interfere  with   you.     There 
will  be  no  need." 

"That  is  to  say,  not  a  whisper  of  this  conversation 
goes  outside  this  room." 

"Of  course thaf  is  but  fair,"  urged  Winfield  again. 
Very  well,   said  Purvis,  "  I  shall  say  nothing  ;  but 
mind  you,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  business.      It's  wron- 
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it's   not-well,   it's  not  in  good  fom,.     But  tliere   it 
doesn't  matter.     It'll  end  in  nothing" 
..Vh7r'v'"  "^^  Le''^«t«;  but  there  was  a  strange 
ISihJtSr.'''^^    "^"'^  ^°"'  '^'''  V-'"  -t 
"Oh,  certainly," said  Sprague.    «  I  shall  say  noting  • 

ttl  T".-  '  ^'^''  "'^  '■'■  B"»  Leicester '11  give  up 
the  whole  .dea  tcnmorrow.  He'd  never  hrve  thought 
of  it  to-night  if  he  hadn't  been  drunk  "  ^ 

nII  ^r^'  ""^  '"'■''"''"  '  '""  ^  sober  as  the 
IZrTT  ''^r'°"  °^  *«=  '=''"''='^  *^t  Miss  Castle! 
Istond'on  /'--  serious  as  a  judge.     No.no, 

i  T^      r  P"""P'=-Pri"«Ple.   my  friends.     I  have 

^ISc-Lt^^"'^'^""''''^'-*-"'^'--^^- 

'But  how  are  you  to  get  an  introduction  ?"  asked 
Sprague.     Evidently  he  was  uneasy  in  his  mind. 

to  hn^^'''  f  '°  ""= '  ^  ^^"^  y°"  t°  do  nothing  but 
stald'Tn.  "^r''  ,1"'  *^"'  y°"'"^  P~"""-d  to  do. 
timt  A^"--  /"  '"'"  y°"'  ^^'«"  Luther  of  old 
oXh.  ^  ?  "L''  ''"'  "'■^y^  conventions  and 
Orthodoxy  pnde  and  prejudice,  thunders  temporal  and 

ZTL  1  '^'t''"  "°*-  '-''  ^  Poo-olitarJ 
he  trut^  T^"  *""  y°"  ""•  »"  '"^^  I  stand  on 
n  fh^  '  ^"i  ^°"  '^^""^  °''  s^nt"'-  -t.  convention 
orthodoxy.  Gentlemen.  I  drink  to  ;ou  in  ve:^' 
meduxre  club  whisky;  nay.   I   don't  drink  to  you  1^ 

gentren!  t^u^'  "'"   '''''''   °"   '''  ^"'^--"^''' 

it  dtre"'^  '  '''-'  °^  -""'-'y  *°  ^'^  '■>  and  set 
"  I'm  going  to  bed,"  said  Sprague. 
"And  I."  said  Purvis. 


it!      « 
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And  I,  gentlemen,"  said  Leicester,  "remain  here. 
L,ke  all  men  who  undertake  great  enterprises.  I  must 
make  my  plans.  As  a  champion  of  truth  I  must 
v,nd.cate  ,t  I  live  to  rid  the  worid  of  lies,  of  sC 
ofhypocnsy     Good-night,  gentlemen,  good-night" 

iJX^  JJ''"  ^'^""'"S  ^  ^"'^  ^^  «ff«:ts  at 
last,  although  his  voice  was  still  clear,  his  hand  still 
st^dy.  An  unhealthy  flush  had  come  to  hi,  cheeks ;  ^e 
strange  look  m  his  eyes  had  become  more  pronounced. 
And  yet  had  a  stranger  entered  the  room  at  that 
momen^  that  stmnger  would  have  been  struck  by  his 
all,  stalwart  figure  and  his  striking  face.  For  Radford 
wf^h  m  ♦r  r  "''"■"^'y-Iooking  man.  Compared 
w,th  h.m  the  others  were  common.^lace.  Neither  was 
IW    ^k'  ''"k    ^'='-     ^'  ^"SSestea  lack  of  fa'th  and 

Ae  welir';V^'''  "°*  ^"^^«^*  -"•  Moreover, 
the  well-shaped  head,  the  broad  forehead,  the  finely 
formed  features,  suggested  intellectuality  and  Lee  of 
character,     ^t  also  told  of  a  man  whom'^othing  couU 

iL'Z  ho/e  ctTe."^"-  ^°  '"'"  ^'°  '-^  --^-^ 
and^^'h  I^    /";  *^  ^  •'^^'^  drinker  before   him 

W  b«n  ™b,ttt,«i  by  tte  dMft  of  hi.  wife ,  J,  b^ 
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utterly  hopeless  ^nd  his  foii-'^  °^  '"^  ^'^  =« 
so  little     You^'a  p  At  1        '"  """  ^""^  woiien  wa. 

by  the  time  he  was  oS  etl^g"  tf  Jfto '  a"'  k," 
school  he  was.  like  Shelley,  an  aliSt   ^  '   """"= 

rutS^'2  l^^'^r^T^' '-  ^'^  -•' 

at  Magdalen  College    where  h.K.!?'  '   ''"'^'"* 

reputation  as  a  si^T  a' deb'afe'r"  but  t  b  "'"  '^ 
notorious  pretty  much  on  fh.    "°*75'  ''"'  "«  became 

became    notorfouT        He    t.  ''"''  "^*  ^''^"'>' 

"one  than  mtn.     Wh«n  h,  .„  !J.^^'       I""'''''. 
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He  proposed  to  the  girl  w",  whom  h*  U^a  u. 
enamoured,  and  wa,  acc^u.  He  hTdt^  ^Z 
a  happy  accepted  lover,  however,  when  a  you^g  bSter 
who  had  won  a  great  deal  of  praise  atX  Sr  fni 
had  also  entered  Parliament,  where  he  w«  sX  o' 
as  a   man   with    a    great    future,  also   pr-^J^^^"  ^ 

Jy^nal    °".*  r"-***^""  ^•'  ^''^  B'anche'^S^glt,^ 
by  name,  cast  Leicester  aside  and  accented  tt,,  ™. 
who  had  made  a  reputation,  rather  tha„  £  W  h^ 

mother  ^        "   """    ''"^•''^   '"""""^d    by   her 

Radford  Leicester  soon  recovered  from  the  wound 
he  had  received  in  his  heart,  but  he  diH  n^f 
from  the  blow  which  was  str^k  at  his  ^17    '^Z 
WhervHe  rA'"^-"-  reasserted^'liit' 


,^^ 
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Again  he  was  embittered,  again  his  pride  was 
wounded,  and  the  habit  which  had  been  gaining  m 
strength  now  seemed  to  have  obtained  a  complete 
mastciy  over  him.  Thus  Radford  Leicester,  who  had 
never  been  known  to  be  drunk,  was  a  drunkard.  He 
had  no  faith  in  man ;  he  had  no  faith  in  God. 

There  was  one  power  in  his  life,  however-ambition 
He  wanted  to  be  renowned.  He  knew  that  he 
possessed  unusual  abilities ;  his  career  in  Oxford  had 
proved  It;  his  friends  had  admitted  it  a  hundred 
times  in  a  hundred  ways.  Moreover,  the  vice  which 
had  mastered  him  had  not  degraded  him  in  the  eyes 
of  men.  Only  a  very  few  knew  that  he  was  a  hard 
drinker.  He  always  dressed  well,  spoke  clearly,  and 
walked  steadily.  Of  his  cynicism  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  repudiation  of  the  Christian  story  and  of 
Christian  morals  he  almost  boasted;  nevertheless, 
nearly  every  one  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  who  would 
make  a  great  name 

Besides,  to  weaker  men  he  had  a  kind  of  fascination. 
He  inspired  others  with  his  own  recklessness,  and 
many  almost  admired  his  scorn  of  conventional  beliefs 
In  a  way,  moreover,  he  was  liked.  While  repudiating 
accepted  morality  in  theory,  he  was  in  many  respects 
most  punctilious  about  points  of  honour.  When  he 
gave  his  word  he  never  broke  it.  In  his  political 
speeches  he  never  pandered  to  popular  cries.  He  did 
not  say  things  because  they  were  popular,  and  even 
while  he  declared  that  all  men  had  their  price,  he  was 
Jiever  known  to  sell  himself. 

At  the  present  time  many  eyes  were  turned  towards 
hira.  He  had  become  a  great  favourite  in  his  con- 
stituency.    The  leader  of  his  party  had  come  to  speak 
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m  h"t  f  ?«""e'  ""d  ^h'n.  M  the  accepted  candl 
date,  he  had  al«,  to  address  the  meeting,  the  g^at  man 
had  been  simply  carried  away  by  his  sDeech  A  tl 
remarked  afterwards  to  his  coII^ea^J^'j/^J^,  tJ^ 
"f  a  statesman  and  an  orator  It  rll^T  ^  ^ 
Macau  Jy.  or  Burke,  who  had  LL'T.^'  "-" 

.t  ^i:nZ'::r^rTt:y^'i  h""'^'  •>- 

before,  ambition  was  the  one  tht?     ^-  I  f""'  """^ 
from  being  a  wastrel  ^  "''"''  ""^P*  ^'"' 

«sten   to^'a'^eLe^^'lrH?^^^^^^^         ^°'"'  "^  ^« 
.eferr.3.ndingthe:5;hfrL°-~^^^^^ 

W:SJlS;t^S,^^^^.^cester..said 

replied  t^  i^r""^"  ^^  "°— -*  of  tho.  prig," 
ri!I""''g,«'«adearpricetopay." 
•'  J^Z^t""  ""  '■'""^^  ^°  '^eer  for  it  ?  - 
"  Yes     bu^r     ^'"  "'"  ""^"y  foo'^.  I  suppose  " 

husband."        ^  ^  '"""2  ^=^^P'=d  as  a  possible 
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"  The  same  thing.     No  man  of  honour  can  win  a 
wo^,ans  prom.se  to  be  his  wife  and  then  jiltW'^ 

"Don-tlevr^'wh'^   ««^'''~' *°">-  don't  care." 
^  uon  t  they  ?     Why  do  you  think  so  ?  » 

Because    women    are   women      AnA    i*   i    ... 

"You  are  very  cool  about  it,  old  man." 
guite   the   reverse.      I   am   quite   exciteH       r.   » 
fancy  my  scheming  to  be  the  promised  husSnd  of  a 
beautiful  heiress,  a  sort  of  glorified    Quakeress    rich 

aTalfS    ''■""■"'"!•     W'^-g-^electonwil't 
a  small  thing  compared  with  winning  her" 

But   surely   you'll    not   try  and    cam-    h,    »fc- 
through?"  '"i    •*«    W'ng 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  don't  love  her" 
Leicester   ga-e    ,    signiri.nt  whistle. 

Love,"  he  said  :  "  does  that  come  in  ?  » 

It  s  supposed  to." 

"  It's   one   of  the   many  illusions  which  still  exist 
rery'-^"^"    """"^^   °^    P«>l"-       A." L  X 

becametu^?"'  "'^  '''°"''^'"  "'^"■fi-"''^.  -^    then 
pre3;'  "'  "°"  "'""'■"^  '»'-"""  -ked    Winfield 

"A  man's  secret  thoughts  are  sacred"  replied 
Leicester  mockingly.  "  Do  you  think  my  pious  s^n^ 
ments  are  for  public  utterance?" 

Winfield  rose  and  held  out  his  hand 

^  Good-night  Leicester,"  he  said. 

"  What,  going  to  bed  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  it's  past  one  o'clock." 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  You've  no  wife  to  regulate  your 
hours." 

"No,   but    I    have   work    to    regulate    them.     A 
journalist  is  a  slave  to  the  public" 
"  Stay  half  an  hour  longer." 
"  What's  the  good  ? " 

"  I  can't  sleep,  anj  it's  horrible  to  go  to  bed  and 
he  awake.     Beside.-,  I  believe  I've  a  touch  of  D.  T." 

='  Nonsense.     You  who  boast  that   your  nerves  are 
steel,  and  that  no  whisky  can  bowl  you  over." 

"That's  true,  and  yet— look  here,  Winlield,  you  are 
not  one  of  these  whining  sentimentalists,  and  one  can 
speak  to  you  plainly.  I  was  never  drunk  in  my  life  • 
that  IS,  I  was  never  in  a  condition  when  I  couldn't 
walk  straight,  and  when  I  couldn't  express  my  thoughts 
clearly.  Nevertheless,  it  tells,  my  son,  it  tells.  I  don't 
get  excited,  and  I  don't  get  maudlin.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  me  if  I  did." 
"  Why?  " 

"Then  I  should  be  afraid.     As  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of 
nothmg.     And  yet,  I  tell  you,  I  have  a  bad  time  when 
I  am  alone  in  the  dark.     It's  hell,  man— it's  hell  I " 
"  Then  give  it  up." 

"I  won't.  Because  it's  all  the  heaven  I  have. 
Besides,  I  can  do  nothing  without  it  Without  whisky 
my  mind's  a  blank,  my  brains  won't  act  With  it— 
that   is,  when   I   take   the   right   quantity— nothing  s 

impossible,  man — nothing.     Only » 

"What?" 

•  "J'^^  "^^*'  'J"^"*'*y  increases— that's  all.  Good- 
night When  I  come  to  remember,  I  shan't  have  the 
blues  to-night" 
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"Why?" 

"Why?     Have  I  not  to  make  my  plans  for  con- 
quest?    I  must  win  my  wager  I" 
"Nonsense.     You  don't  mean  that?" 
R^"?f  V°;   ,^°°'J-"'eht,oldman.     Let  me  dream." 

b^heTh-eiSseir^*""^^--^'''-^^- 

already."  *"  "^'^  ^'°"'''  "  '  ^^"^  ^""^  *°°  '"'"^^  *°-"'g»>t 
He  walked  with  a  steady  step  across  the  room,  and 

lul  The  nght°  ^  '°""'  "°""'^'  '-'^'^  '°  *-" 

"Good-night,  Jenkins."  said   Leicester,  as  the  man 
opened  the  door. 
"Good-night,  sir." 

I*  Every  one  gone  to  bed  except  you  ? " 
"  Nearly  every  one,  sir." 

"Then  I'll  leave  it  to  you  to  arrange  for  my  bath 
in  the  mornmg.     Half-past  nine  will  do." 
"Yes,  sir.     Hot  or  cold?" 

A  cold  blast  of  air  came  along  the  passage.     He 
was  about  to  say  «  Cold."  but  he  changed  Ws^ind. 
Hot.  Jenkms,"  he  said.     "Good-night." 
When  he  got  to  his  bedroom  and  turned  on   the 
^I?  x^"  ^°^^:'^  "*  '^^  '"'"°^.  '°ng  and  steadily. 

Ihirty.    he  said  presently,  "only  thirty,  and  I'm 

;^f;^!n^'"'^''^*'^'^-P-'°'-"--"'^-rnin^ 

a  stdy'sir  '"""'  *'  """  ""'"^'^'  '"'  "'* 
"  Yes."  he  said  alor  '  presently.  "  I'll  do  it,  if  only 
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to  have  tte  laugh  out  of  those  puppies      What's  th. 

what  then?     I'm  in  the  mood  for  it" 

beS  ttTint:™"''  '"  ^  '''''■  ''-•^^  «>«  ^^  and 
"Yes,"  he  said  presently,  "that  plan  will  work." 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   MAN  AND  THE  WOMAN    MEET 
"QLIVE,"  said  John  Castlemafne.  after  reading  the 

H.S  daughter  was  still  intent  on  her  Inter   althfrh 
she  occasionally  took  a  sip  of  coffee.  ^ 

"  Letter  interesting,  Olive  ?  " 

"  Very." 

and'^sigSf  Hrwi°°S   f  IT   l'-   '""^  ^-^''*- 
although  he   sShed      Th.        ^*''-'°°'^'"g  ">«",  even 

»-~frr.i^- briefs 

of  .t ;  that  he  loved  her  very  dearly  was  just^  c'erUin 
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And  indeed  it  was  no  wonder  that  this  should  be 
^.  for  Ohve  Castlemaine  had  for  years  been  his  on^ 
^rthly  joy  and  comfort  Especially  was  this  so  since 
she  had  left  schocJ.  He  had  bestowed  all  his  affection 
on  her  as  a  ch>^d  but  when  she  returned  home  from 
Germany,  after  having  received  many  honours  both  a^ 
St  Andrews  and  G.rton.  pride  was  added  to  his  love 

th.^  •  ""^  ^r  ^""""^'^  "■  '^'■e«=  <:oncourse  of  people 
there  >s  generally  one  face,  one  personality  that  stands 
out  clearly  and  distinctly  from  the  rest  Thelreaf 
majority  are  commonplace,  unnoteworthy ;  but  there  is 
generally  one,  if  not  mo.e,  who  strikes'the  at  entTo" 
and  claims  the  mterest  of  the  observer.  When  you  see 
uch  a  one  you  begin  to  ask  questions.  You  want 
to  know  h.s  or  her  history,  antecedents,  or  achkve 
ments.     If  you  learn   nothing  of  importance  youTe 

otr  r,  ^°" '-'  "^^  -"  ^-^-  <^^-^^^ 

"With  such  a  face,  such  a  personality,"  you   sav 
ordL°;.^  ^'°""  '°  '""  *-  --thing'- ou'  "ofZ" 

pj^lt^  Castlemaine  was  always  the  one  in  a  crowd 
People   seldom    passed  her   without   wanting  to  h^e 

wafsTldom  m  '^''"  ^''^  '^^"'  '"*°  socifty  wth 
Zut  ti  'tT  ^  '^"f''°"'  "^^^  '"^^""^Wy  asked 
about  her  There  m.ght  be  more  beautiful  women 
Present;  there  might  be  women  who  were  notewo^ 
because  of  some  book  they  had  written  or  some  J^^Se 

Sf^KO.-P''?.'^'''"^  *^y  "^"^  "°t  excite  tTe  inter"  t 
wh,ch  Ohve  Castlemaine  excited.  It  was  not  b^ause 
of  any  exceeding  beauty  of  form  or  face  NoTZt 
nature  had  dealt  niggardly  towards  her  in  this  dLttn 
-qu.te  the  contrao- ;    she  had  a  finely  formrfacT 
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and  there  were  those  who  raved  about  the  purity  of 
her  complexion  and  the  glory  of  her  "  nut-brown  hair- 
She  was  tall,  and  well  formed  too,  and  carrielhe'iif 
w^th  grace^  But  it  Was  not  beauty  of  face  and  f^i 
^t  s,ng,ed  her  out  from  the  crowd.     What  it  wa^ 

tempted       Beauty   rightly    understood    is   a  spiritual 
A.ng  and  is  not  dependent  on  contour  of  featu  e  so 

don '!"  >J°"'P'"'°"-"  ''  •■"  '™*  '-ndefinable  A 
ddl  may  be  pretty,  but  it  is  not  beautiful.  Beauty  t 
suggested  rather  than  pprtrayed-it  is  something  which 
lies  behmd  the  material.  I  have  on  rare  occasions 
seen  plam  women  who  are  beautiful.  What  has  made 
hem  so  I  cannot  tell,  except  that  there  has  been  what 
Ical^  for  want  of  a  better  term,  a  spiritual  essence 
wh.ch  has  ennobled  and  glorified  everyUiing 

Looking   at   Olive   Castlemaine's   photograph    vou 
would    have    <kiW     "TU-t    •  ,-       t'""'-"sf<»pn,    you 

a  nave  said.  That  is  a  fine,  striking-looking 
Prl.  If  you  met  her  and  talked  with  her  vou 
would  not  use  those  words.  Perhaps  you  wJ^M 
not  try  to  describe  her  at  all.  You'^.ouW  JTm 
pressed  by  a  sense  of  nobility,  of  spirituality!  Td 
you  would  be  surprised  if  you  heard  of  her  doW 
anythmg  mean  and  small.  Indeed  you  would  nof 
bd.eve.t  Perhaps  that  was  why  strangers  generally 
asked        St  „„,  ^^^^  ^^^      p^^  which^suggS 

"?/  ^""^■,{'"f.  y«='  *'^  beauty  is  possible  to  all. 
1  say,  Ohve. 

"Yes,  father." 
"Nearly  finished?" 

of  myt,f'"buTi[°If''  "'!'     '  ""^''*  *°  "^  -''^'""l 
"■  -nyseii,  but  It  IS  an  interesting  letter." 
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We    were    together  in 


you 


"Who  is  it  from?" 
From    Bridget   Osborne. 
Germany,  you  know." 

;; Bridget  Osborne?     Where  does  she  hVe?» 

In    Devoushiro—Taviton     Grange       Don't 

remember?"  ^  °"' 

What  IS  a  coincidence?" 

"wttTt!:""'''^^™^'--'"^---"" 

•'The    letter    which   led   me    to    tell    you   that   tw.> 
"  ■"or  lT7  '"=  "■  '^'"--  *°-"'-«hr        *  '"° 

Mrs    b;.v      Hal?       f    '"°'^°"'="-     ""'''    '   """^t    tell 
rars.  Bray.      Half-past  seven.  I   suppose." 

interlstin^?^      "    "'"^'  ""^^^   "^"^^   y°-   '^tter   so 

irthTprLvs^t?^- —---'- 

"Very  well.     Yes,    yes,    it   was   very   clever      Ha. 
some  one  else  of  note  been  staying  at  the  SaTge  ?" 

of  note  l2Xl  /*  ''^'  ''''  "'■■"'^^  J'"  -•"  be 
"Who  L  hel"       "^  '  "'''  ''"''"'  --•■■ 

suad"d^o\t%^ctarIiT'-'  '"J^**^'  ''^^  P- 
lohn  rr,H»L  ^'■"'■>'  ="  "^^  "«t  election." 

John  Castlemame  opened  his  eyes  rather  widelv  for 

a  moment,  then  a  .ther  amused  Lk  came  ^  £ 

OHvl'  T  f '*  -^^  *'"'^=  "'^"^  '^™'"  he  said  quietly 
Ohve  Castlema.„e  took  up  the  letter  she  had^placed 
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on  the  table  and  began  to  search  for  the  part  wh.Vh 
gave  the  description  to  which  she  had  referred        ' 

Iheres  a  lot  about  the  eirls  we  mi.t  .•„  r 
went   on  Olive;    ..you-ll  no^t   LlnZs^^^n^::; 
Oh  here  n  .s.     Listen :     'Avery  interesting  guest  hTs 
just  left  u^.     I  am  not  sure  whether  I  I.t^l; 
Sometimes   I   think  I  do,  anr^t  other,   I  ""^ 

sure  that  he's  bound  to  win       HV  .1        u  '^'^'^ 

fate  njgh,.     Of  .„«  f.ft„  i„„  hta  tVS 

thing  wh.ch  was  most  remarkable  about  him   before 
word.     And  yet  I  am  sure  that  nothing  escaped  him 

Sm      Sf  .^'-^y.  «y«'  -Wch  have  a  slange'tkTn 
tJiem.     His  face  is  very  pale,  and  he  looks  ;,n   ft, 
more  striking   because  he'ts  'clean.ylhatn.  'as 
-d,  he  was  very  silent,  and  yet  I  felt  interested  in 
m^terfu^    m    '"■''r*'     ""=    "'    °"'    °'    *°^-    strong, 

three  people  of  local  importance  to  meet  him  and  thi 

snubte^-amlelt"'  f'"  ^""^  *^'  ^^^^   -- 
meetings    b^  I  -^"'^  S°  *°  "'"'=  P°"t'=al 

Tear  h"l'        '        "'^  ^°  '"*"^«'^d  that   I   wanted   to 
hear  him.  and  I  went     Of  course  there  was  a  great 
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crowd,  but  I  took  very  little  notice  of  it  •     I  u,,     * 

time  politics  were  mSd  ^L  V  "'^"'=^'^-  This 
such  discussions  ar^S  X/^'^d:,'  T  ^"u""^'^ 
have  missed  it  for  anvthfn™  t  ^  .  '  '  "°"''^  "°^ 
Dunstable  writh  aTd  wfij"  "^  *^  «^^-  ^■"'•- 
and  qualify  was  simjjy  Sdy  I  th"^.'",  "P'"" 
method.     Mr   DunstihL   P^"^'"-     '  *ink    I  see  his 
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not  get  out.     What  Mr.  Leicester  believes  himself  r 
have  no  .dea.  although  I  am   told  he   has  very  a uL 
opm.ons;  but  that  he  gave  Mr.  Dunstable  Hery' bad 

Tci^^rme^^-rr  '"-'-■  '^ ^^ -- 

~-ai/---:--     He.^ 

he  s  mockin?  you.     B«sM.-<  h.  . .    .  i*  '"" 

in  anvthinp      H-    «esid«,  he  seems  to  have  no  faith 
in   anytii.ng.     He  cooily  pours  scorn    upon   our  mo«r 
d  nshed  tr«lii|ona,  and  yet  you  cant  T^nTnT 
«"Bl.  «ying  which  commit.  L.  T„  .  Ce   Z  I 

Z  i^Zi'^T^"' '"  -  ""  ~  1^^- 

.h.pcr,or.it's:Se-ei'hSrvt= 
ShiSiSs;'.*"-*-''-"'"^:.'! 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  about  him  " 

yo;  Str  to^^eThr?" ' ''°''''  ""•"■'•  '"^^^^ 

is  ml!lr"°l'"%    °^  r"''"'  >'°"  '^"°-  'hat  Bridget 
"  rarner  given  to  enthuse      <it;ii    .,     i  ° 

always  interesting."  ^""'  ^  "^'^^^  P«"°"  ''* 

"  Because,"  said  Mr.  Castlemaine  slowly,  "it  is  rather 
a  strange  coincidence."  ^  '"^"^ 

"  What  is  ?  " 

"Why,  this  same  Mr.  Radford  Leicester  is  one  of 
the  two  men  who  are  coming  to  dine  here  t  J^ht." 
it  11  be  interestmg  to  compare  notes  with  Bridget," 


% 
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"  But  «  Iiy  is 


n.Sui';n;4r  :;^*  "''^"^''^  ■- '"« 

matter  of  some  Lr^I      '         ^"    '°  ""    •"«  o"  a 

I;^"''  '°  spend  the  night?" 
No.     They  will  return  to  town      Th.r»  :        .    ■ 
about  twelve "  ^  '*  ^  '■'ain 

>^a^"j^^'a£:":^;'n°i££f'r"^-""' 

Leicester.  Perhaps  thS'"""'  .°'  '"^^'^  ^'-  ^^^^^  "  -^ 
take  spea-al  care  Tn  t  T  '"^^  '^'^  '°^'^  ^"  "^W  '» 
why.  it  akrTeveVSrk'oiitr  *!;^' :'^''*'  -'^ 
the  d    wi  withrrf;hS:'r3ur;^:erJt'^^^  " 

the'ltrhora:r:r  "-•^'-^  '>^»  i- before 
visitors  were  ann'ounced  "   "'""'"   '^'"   ">«=    '- 

anitei'tsr£trwitr '"'"  '-^'^-' 

Perhaps  he  wondered  ,f  hi  "    *'"""«'   s'ni'e. 

the  lejter  she  h^rAtl^J^r::;^;"'^  ^  ^  °^ 

n-haJSedefinTe  -^'^  ~^^c^ 
seen  such  by  the  doL^  L  T!!^."'^  ^iive  had 
worth.     Buf  few  of  them  ""'^  "^""^  ='  'heir  true 
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market      And  even  here  their  outlook  was  narrow  and 

superficial.     It    was    evident,    however    that    R^lf  ^ 

Leicester  did  interest  her.     He  Ts  a  oerW.        / 

to  the  co..onp,ace.  corpulent  Z  of"  Snlr^ 

Lowo'  seemed  rather  awed  by  coming  into  the  home 

^f  one   who  stood  so  high   in    the   commercial   worTd 

He  wa.  impressed  by  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  Jeat 

house.     The  old-fashioned,  costly  furniture    hi  !  ^T 

richness  of  everything,  g^ve   a^X  of '    p^f  ^^ 

was  different  from  this.     As   a  consequence  he  fel    i 

BurRadT?;  ^'^""""''^  *''^"  O"-  spoke  tolim 
at  eall  °fh  ^""f  ^^  different.  He  was  perfec^y 
■ntr     K.     ,^f^*'  drawing-room,  and  placed  himself 

And  vefa  iTf"  '"^'''^  -eo- one'immed  a"  y 
«nd  yet  a  careful  observer  could  t^r  th,t  u 

to  himself,  but  he  knew  the  feeling  was  in  his  h^rt 
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For  another  thing,  he  doubted  himself     Before  a  word 

cTir  to  hi' '"!:  *" """ "°'"''"  -'  -  »"«"- 

S,  ^  "u"'"*  '*'y  ^y  high-sounding  phrase,. 

Neither  would  she  misUke  cynicar  opinion  cleverly 
expressed,  for  truth.  He  almost  felt  afraid  of  theTarge 
brown  eyes  which  were  lifted  so  fearlessly  to  h.^      ^ 

h»H  f'<?  1  '"'""^  "'^  ''""^  •>«'  '"*«  Mr.  Lowry, 
had  felt  the  qu.et  dignity  and  the  atmosphere  oi 
cultured  refinement  which  prevailed  f      '=    oi 

or  2?:J:ZT'  ''''■"  "^^  ^'^'  •'■■'"-'^.  "  the  father 

m  Jni  'LT  *'/"'her,"  he  concluded  before  John  Castle- 
mame  had  spoken  a  dozen  words.  It  was  true  th.t 
John  Castlemame  bore  an  untarnished  reputation  for 
honour  and  uprightness,  but  he  was  not  a  cultured  man 
he  would  never  give  the  house  its  tone.  Therr  were 
a  hundred  things  which  suggested  the  artist's  feeHng 

"hiruTdour-'^^-^^"-^---- 

.n'tlle  7k'"T  "■=  "■'"P'>'  '■'■'  'hat  his^onve7ition 
m  the  club  m  London  a  week  or  so  before  was,  to  «y 
the  least  of  ,t.  in  bad  Uste.  He  did  not  mean  1o 
go  back  upon  his  words;  that  was  not  his  hab  ° 
Bes,des,  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  made 
h.n,  more  determined  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect. 

As  for  Ohve,  she  felt  that  her  friend  had  estimated 

h,s  man  rightly_at  least  in  part.     He  was  a      rk^Jl 

lookmg    man;    he    was    a    clever    man.     The    florfd 

Swih'L-m^  rt  '°°'^  ""=="  ^"'  common  Sm' 
pared  with  him.  The  quiet  masterfulness  of  Leicester 
.mpressed   her.     He  suggested   a  reserve  of  strenS 
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and  knowledge  which  she  had  never  before  felt  when 
brought  into  contact  with  other  political  aspirants. 
She  knew  the  general  type  of  Parliamentary  candidates 
Some  had  made  money  and  wanted  to  have  the  honour 
associated  with  the  British  House  of  Legislature- 
others,  agam.  were  brou„  up  with  the  idea  of  adopt- 
ing the  political  life  as  a  career.  Neither  in  the  one 
case  nor  the  other  were  they  men  of  note ;  they  would 
be  simply  voting  machines,  even  if  they  entered  the 
House  of  Commons— just  dull,  uninteresting  men,  who 
had  never  grasped  the  principles  which  govern  a 
nations  life. 

But  this  man  was  different.  The  strong  chin,  the 
well-shaped  head,  the  large  grey  eyes,  could  only  mean 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  note. 

They  sat  near  each  other  at  dinner,  and  all  the 
time  Radford  Leicester  was  seeking  to  weigh  Olive 
Castlemaine  in  the  balance  of  his  own  opinions. 

"  I  hope  none  of  those  fellows  will  let  the  waeer 
leak  out,"  he  said  to  himself  "The  girl  makes  me 
angry  What  business  has  a  rici,  City  man's  daughter 
-a  religious  woman  and  a  Nonconformist— to  look 
with  searching  eyes  1-ke  that  ?     I  must  be  careful  " 

'  You  are  an  admirer  of  Tolstoi,  Miss  Castlemaine  " 
he  said,  glancing  towards  a  picture  on  the  wall 
__   "  You  say  that  because  of  his  picture,"  she  replied. 
An  artist  friend  of  ours  knows  the  family.      He  paid 
a  visit  to  Tolstoi's  home,  and  the  Count  consented  to 
sit  for  his  picture.      I  believe  it  is  very  good." 
"  But  you  admire  him  ?  " 
"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  " 
^^j'^  Because  you  allow  his  picture  to  hang  on   your 
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suZ°a"  ttr  *''''  ""'  ^*"'"  --"^  -*-«"y  govern 

_  My  father  greatly  admires  the  artist's  work." 

iSL..r=- ',c  "vji -™ /3 

quite  an  argument  about  this  picture"  " 

_  And  M.SS  Castlemaine  had  the  best  of  it" 
wnat  man  was  ever  pnnal  tr^  - 

«\Z       ^°"  **y'"S.  Mr.  Lowry  ?  "  ' 

turnSrvr'"""  "■'"'"  ''^'^^'^  ^^-^^-"^  ^-ter. 

repiifd~"'"'''^''™^"^^'="«''>'-"«g«.h^^^^^^ 
"  And  which  most  ?  " 
"  Honesty." 

"  S^'. "  '■"!" «""e-     Might  one  ask  why  ?  " 
.^„  Because   the    other    two   do    not    exfst    without 

hypocrite,  evel-'iLar^^rspSs''^    ^■'"-"^    ^ 

:7ou^dr„oT2:,Kp»"^^^^"'--"'>--^- 

•  I  would  not  try  to  destroy  it  for  world,"  K.  c  -.i 

But  you  do  not  believe  it  ?  " 
"  ^''"'  """"^^  y°"  «-y  if  I  told  you  I  did  not?  " 


m^Miswmr?w^ 
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J^^M  »,  «.,  Total,  ,„.  ^.„  ^.  ^^  ,^ 

Ves,   doubtless   you    are   ritrht       n,,* 

-TWf  "'t''"''  °^ '"■"'•  T°'^'°'  '^  "ot  dull." 
Iherefore  he  is  not  honest" 

cerllLyr^'''-^   ^°-'"-"    ^-    a   very  u„. 
"  No,  not  uncertrfn." 

I  No  ?     May  I  ask  how  you  can  prove  it  true  ?  " 
By  constantbr  meeting  with  men-and  women  " 
with^«  d":^"^'  ^"  *«  '^--  P-P'«=  you  C met 

an'hon'S'mar'   3^1"^^  ""  '  "^^^  ^^'^  •"•='  -* 
called  honeTt!  andfl."        '  ""'  ""*  *°''«  -''°  -« 

The  girl  looked  at  him  steadil,/      ci, 
whether  he  was  in  earnest  •    f       T'  "°'  '""" 

u  Degm  to  act  a  part  they  cease  to  be  attractive." 
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"  Then  you  think  that  all  but  children  are  dull  ?  " 
"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  " 

••  Because  all  grown-up  people  are  acting  a  part" 
"  Again,  are  we  not  still  on  the  surface  ? " 
"  No,  we  are  down  very  deep.  We  are  considering 
life.  Life  IS  simply  acting  a  part.  Why  we  act  the 
parts  we  do  is  difficult  to  tell.  Only  I  have  noticed 
this  :  in  life,  as  on  the  stage,  those  who  elect  to  act 
the  part  of  the  good  honest  person  are  invariably  dull 
It  IS  your  villain  who  interests,  ^nd  your  villain  who 
does  the  daring  things— except  in  melodrama,"  he  added 
quickly. 

"What  an  unfortunate  man  you  must  be,  Mr 
Leicester,"  she  said. 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  the 
society  you  have  frequented." 

"  Oh  no,  I  have  been  singularly  fortunate" 

"Yes?" 

"  Yes,  on  the  whole,  I  have  found  people  wonderfully 
interesting." 

What  did  he  mean  by  talking  in  this  fashion? 
Olive  Castlemaine  tried  to  answer  the  question,  but 
was  baffled.  She  was  sure  he  was  not  such  a  little 
man  as  to  pride  himself  upon  breaking  away  from 
recognised  rules  of  life  simply  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
odd.  She  was  about  to  lead  the  conversation  into 
another  direction  when  a  servant  came  bearing  a  card 

"  Mr.  Purvis,"  said  John  Castlemaine.  "  I  wonder  if 
he  has  had  his  dinner." 

Olive  Castlemaine  and  Radford  Leicester  looked  at 
each  other,  they  hardly  knew  why,  and  each  thought 
that  the  other  looked  uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER    IV 

A  DOUBLE   PERSONALITY 

o  evaporate  at  Purvis's  entrance.    He^suddenly  Se 

Presently  dinner  came  to  an  end  wh^  ni- 

Ws'telce^'ut^JJeTt^^^^^ 

by  talking  to  Mr.  Castlemaine  in  low  ton.s       "'"'''°" 

.. Sle" f  "''*''"'~''  '°-"'^''^'  L--cester,"said  Purvis. 

all  ft/uut"  '"■  '°"  "'  "°'  ^"'"^  ^-  her  to  know 
Leicester  did  not  reply. 

•  S^'^r"  ^";  r  ^°'"e  on  with  this  business  ?  " 
felse  why  am  I  here  ?  "  "wress  r 
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II  But  you  are  to  let  her  know  your  character  in  full." 
No  man  s  character  is  known  in  full " 

"  But— but " 

"Look  here,  Purvis.  I  shall  play  the  game.  See 
that  you  do  and  he  gave  the  young  man  a  glance 
which  made  him  slightly  uncomfortable. 

"Of  course— of  course,"  he  said  nervously  "I 
don  t  like  it  Still,  there's  no  danger-that  is,  there 
will  not  be  when  she  knows  everything." 

"  Which  you  will  see  to." 

"I  shall  tell  her  nothing  of  our  conversation  ;  as 
for  Ae  rest-well,  there  will  be  no  need  for  me  to  tell 
her  that 

Leicester  gave  the  other  a  look  which  was  almost 
angry. 

"  No/'  he  said,  "  I  daresay  you  are  right  A  man's 
so-called  vices  soon  become  public  property  Of 
course,"  he  went  on,  "you  will  talk  with  her  about 
me. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  will.     You  will  let  her  know  all  the  world 
says,  and  a  little  more." 
"  I  say,  Leicester." 

"  Oh    don't   grow   indignant,   my    dear    fellow.     I 

know  the  worth  of  your  indignation  ;  besides,  I  orly 

wanted  to  tell  you  that  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  say 

what  you  like."  ' 

"  You  mean  that  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly  Of  course  the  wager  is  a  secret 
As  for  tJ>e  rest,  I  authorise  you  to  give  your  imagina-' 
.ion  full  scope.  I  say,  Purvis,  I  imagine  Mr.  Castle- 
mame  and  Mr.  I^wry  wish  to  talk  with  me  about  a 
private  matter.     I'm   sure  you  don't  mind,  do  you? 
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and  Miss  Castlemaine  will  be  lonelv      r- 

least  jealous,  my  dear  fellow^        ''^-     '  ""  "°*  '"  ^^e 

Mr.  Castlemaine  was  much  impressed  wifh  n, 
Leicester  stated  the  affair  which  mTt  !  ^^^^ 

bring  before  him      EverlthTn^  "^  '^''''«'  '« 

out,  and  so  clea  ly  exS'rt  Th""'""^*°"^''' 
accustomed  to  deal  Xv^t  £  '"^"  ^''°  ^^^ 

simply  delighted      As  h7!f   <      J"=''  enterprises  was 

quitVan  inSiual    .'at  tS  ''^r^'^^'  ''  ^^ 
Besides,  he  made  fL  ^   "^"'^  *"'^h  a  man. 

mame's  tastes  that  ti»  f„i4.  i-i  '^'t    .  °   '°  John    Castle- 

the  night     As^rut  wLterrXd  0^^^^^^^^^^^ 
matters  in  his  own  hr,,,..     u-  l  "'^  busmess 

got  throughTt  asTuicMnrilr  T^  "''°'"'  ''' 
was  different.      When  L  bS    co  '7'^'^  ^" 

to  an  end,  he  still  continued  to  talk  '*"'"°"  "^""^ 

By  the  way,"  he  remarked  when  Leicester  h,A      -^ 
something  which   morp  th,         /■      .,  '^'^"er  had  said 

^.^  ij  .  ^""^'^'  searchmg  elance    as    it  cj, 

could   scarcey   believe   whof   d       •   °      '^^'   ^    "    she 

her.     The  look  maHTv  """'   ^^'^   ^^''"  'elling 
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peculiar  reputation  ;  but  to-day  everything  seemed 
different.  Still  Leicester  was  not  a  man  who  shrunk 
from  a  difficult  situation  ;  indeed,  he  presently  found 
himself  possessed  with  a  sort  of  savage  joy,  as  he 
found  himself  uttering  sentiments  which  had  become 
commonplaces  to  men  of  his  way  of  thinking.  More- 
over, he  seemed  desirous  of  showing  Purvis  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  hide  from  Miss  Castlemaine  the  kind 
of  man  he  really  was. 

"  I  hear  you  are  making  great  progress  in  your 
constituency  down  in  Devonshire,  Leicester,"  said 
Purvis. 

"Oh  yes,  we  are  enjoying  ourselves  hugely  down 
there,"  was  the  reply. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  find  it  fun  to 
nurse  a  constituency,"  said  Purvis. 

"  That's  because  you  do  not  look  on  the  humorous 
side  of  the  question,"  replied  Leicester.  "  When  one 
regards  the  whole  business  in  the  same  light  as  that 
in  which  a  boy  plays  a  game  of  marbles,  it  is  great 
fun." 

"  I  cannot  think  of  the  Government  of  my  country 
in  that  light,"  said  Purvis  loftily. 

"No,"  said  Leicester  quietly;  "well,  tastes  differ. 
Politics  are  just  what  you  make  them,  comedy  or 
serious  drama.     And  I  prefer  comedy." 

"Thus  it  too  often  becomes  a  fiasco.  A  man 
becomes  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  sacrifices  his  time  and  money  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures.  At  least  he  should. 
I  know  of  no  higher  calling  than  to  be  a  legislator  in 
one's  own  land.     It  is  not  fun,  it  is  duty." 

"  The  greatest  comedy  I   know  of, "  said   Leicester, 
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"is  the  pretence   to  be   serinn.      i 
immoderately   as    I    do   TT'  uL  "^'^  '*"S''   «> 
One  can  so   easily  see    the   LT  'f  °"^   '''^"'^■ 

business.     The    dL,o„     !^   ""''!'=-"P   "^    ^^e   whole 

-timen,  the  reC  ""it  s  all'et°u;  ^  k''^"^  '"°™' 
-^nd  it  is  great  fun"  ^       ^  "^  *'  °*="^'°" 

;;But  politics  are  different  from  the  drama" 

the  d-t«rwoid'Tut"ram'lM"'"t  *°  "^^  -* 
run  theatres  to  make  money  foMhems  ,  '"'^  ""'"'«'" 
the  spectators      Wh..n  ?.?    i     thfmselves  by  amusing 

Politi^  are  Jretrrucrth?^;  ^Su^-'-^''^^ 
pieces  on  the  stape  f«  ,^       !l  ^ohticians   put 

by  benefit  theS  ve^  wZX'^^T''  '""  *"- 
support  of  the  audTence^we,!  S'''  u°.°'"^'"  ^« 
stage  and  ,,,  ser:rSrf  ^tTn.^'''^  °'  ^' 

not  many.     But  they  are  "nspL  bvTh         '  *'  '"^' 
as  the  actor  is."  '"sP'red  by  the  same  motive 

"And  that?" 

" Self,  my  dear  fellow  s*lf  Ti,     i     a  ^. 

generally  poor   and   he  ,^1  ^'"^  Ji*  actor  is 

The  politick  'do^^  „t  "'"'^  """^y  «nd  popularity. 

wants  fame.  He  want  tTf.  r"V"'°"'>''  ^"'  »>« 
crowd,  he  wante  to  r  •  ''^^   ^'^  ^"""^  ^^^ve   the 

stage  of  life.  Does^l^e  actor  „  ""^T  ^'""^  *"' 
-elfare  of  the  spectators  A  ,1/  ^  ''°"'  *' 
money  and  their  applause  d^  the  ""ff-  "  *^'" 
fig  about  the  welfare  n,f  fK  *  Politician  care  a 

fun."  "^''  °^  ""=  ^°t"?     Still,  it's  great 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Uicester,"  said  Mr.  Lown'.  "it 
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wouldn't  do  for  the  people  down  at  Taviton  to  hear 

you  say  such  things." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Leicester  ;   "  the  piople  like  to  be 

fooled.     Therefore   the   best    thing   is   to   fool   them. 

Besides,  is  it  not  all  a  part  of  one  great  show  ?     We 

are  puppets  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  we  have  to  play  our 

part    And  each  plays  it  with  his  eye  on  the  audience." 
"  Personally,"  said  Purvis,  "  I  should  not  spend  time 

and  money  for  such  a  purpose.     I  know  it  may  sound 

like  boasting  ;  but  I  would  give  up  politics  to-morrow 

but  for  the  good  of  my  country." 

"  Some  time  ago,"  said  Leicester  mockingly,  "  I  was 

invited  to  speak  at  a  political  meeting,  to  assist  the 
candidature  of  a  young  politician,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  filled  with  very  noble  sentiments.  I  went  and 
listened  to  this  young  politician.  During  his  speech 
a  man  interrupted.  The  speaker  tried  to  answer  him, 
and  failed.  The  man  continued  his  interruption.  At 
last  some  one  shouted,  •  Don't  trouble  about  him,  he 
hasn't  got  a  vote.'  Immediately  this  young,  high.*ouled 
politician  said, '  I  came  to  speak  to  electors,  not  to  men 
who  have  no  vote,  and  therefore  no  stake  in  the  country.' 
Exactiy.  But  think  a  moment  Who  was  this  in- 
terrupter ?  He  was  a  man  with  a  life  to  live.  He  had 
his  burdens  to  bear  and  his  battles  to  fight.  But  he 
was  not  a  voter,  he  could  not  help  to  send  him   to 

Parliament,  therefore "  and  Leicester  shrugged  his 

shoulders. 

During  this  speech  Purvis  looked  more  and  more 
angry.  The  blood  mounted  to  his  face  and  he  shifted 
in  his  seat.  Moreover,  he  saw  that  the  eyes  of  the 
others  were  upon  him,  which  did  not  add  to  his 
comfort 
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"Yes,  it's  great  fun,"  went  on  Leicester  "  thi.  =.f 

let  them  pass."  ^  "'  '^  '°  motives-well. 

"But,  Mr.  Leicester,"  said  OhVe    whn  i„j  1 
enjoyed  the  conversation,  partly  b^^^utsh.         '"'^ 
sure  whether  Leicester  wi'Jo«  oTo„,y  o^.^T..""' 
you  not  forgetting  that  there  are  consc^nt^tists 
Are  there  not  artists  ivlio  live  for  ft,-;,  ,^       J 
nothing  about  praise  or  blame  ?  "  '''  '"'^  '^'^ 

Leiir  *""*  "°*"  '"""  °f  "'fi^hness?"  remarked 

■  Jtt'r^-:r^- ri  - '--«. 

Government.  You  declared  k  to  [!^*u  v  ^  P"'"'"' 
or  the  country  to  thrtt  Ufrom'^owe^  WW  d^d'^ 
TnLXS  P  !r  ^  -  ^-  aTanotherS  Sf  m^L" 

LelcSirrTuiet'-'-h"'  "'''  l'^  ^^""^  -"•"  ^P'-'^ 

P.ece,  and,  secondly,  they  play  it  very  badly^  E 
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i^fort'if''''*''l'^"'""''"«  '°  Olive,  "please  forgive 
al.ke_  All  men  Ulk  shop,  just  the  same  as  women  da- 
me" !LM''n'l-  ^°"  *?  ""'""^  "°*  "  ^"y  interesting  to 
me,    said  Olive,  with  a  laugh 

indeed,  when  one   comes  to  think   of  it,  all   parts 
played  senously,  especially  when  a  grea.  deal  depS 

ontheway  one  plays  them,aretremenLsly  interest" 
1  hen  you  admit  you  are  acting  a  part  ?  " 

«  AnH 7  T  *"  "'""^  "  P^"*  '  "  ^'P"^''  Leicester. 
^  And  for  the  amusement  of  the  audience  ?  " 

And  for  selfish  purposes  ?     Else  why  do  we  act  ?  " 

Ihe  girl  looked  at  him  steadily,  as  if  trvin?  to  r„^ 

t^M"f' '•  .  '''^'  ^'  ^^'  ■■"'""'='»  in  hIm'sLVhL 
to  admit  not  so  much  because  of  what  he  «,id  as 
because  of  his  strong  personality.  She  could  no  heb 
feeling  «jat  he  was  the  dominating  influence  °„S 
r«.m.  She  did  not  believe  in  the  opinions  to  wh  Jh 
he  had  given  expression,  neither  did  she  believe  thit  he 
believed  in  them  ;  nevertheless  he  uttered  them  with 

^ftrTelf"'  °'""''^"°"  "^^  ''  ™P'-«^  ""  '"  5c 

"  My  reading  of  life  is  utterly  different  from  yours" 

she  said  presently.     "Did   Charles   Lamb  act  a   p^t 

when  he  sacrificed  the  woman  he  loved  and   Lwc 

^':rd"sii7^;r'<^--^"-hishfetoprotecVh;: 

he"dM^f%tled"LeZtr^  "  ''  ^'^''^  ^'"- 

said  ole.'  """  ''°"''*  °'  *^  P^^'*«=  ''^  the  time." 

"  No,    I   will   admit   that   you've   brought  a  strong 
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exception  which  proves  the  rule"  «,d  i    • 

yet  poor  Umb  was  a  drunka^"         '"''"''^'  "»"" 

He  looked  at  Purvis  a<  h.     '   i 
h.-hat  he  was  pla^i^'  ',1  ^J^-  -  '^  to  re.ind 

towards  h,;.  Hewass^n'"':""'  '""  '•="''"«  ■^■"^1 
he  has  gladdened  ;eTorMr"f^^^,':°"'"*«;  besides"^ 
'ook  on  life.  Even  frlm  ^  '  ''"^'*''  'cheery  out- 
who  looks  for  the  evil  °"^J2  t"'^'"^'  *«  ">- 
«  he  who  looks  for  ti,  5  ^'  *"'  P*"^  ^adly.  It 
really  helps  the  spellors^"""  ""'  "■'  heautifuf  that 

"I    think    otherwise,"   remarks    t    • 
doctor  who  exposes  a  dis^sTln^  fi  .""'="'■•       "  ^he 
«  the  greatest^nefact^    •  "^''^^  "'  ''^  he  who 

oth7LrdTof\;;i,Tie:;fe°"L's^^  '■*-  -  *« 

't  seems  to  me  that  the.,  !'  ''  °''^* '"  "besides, 
teaches  us  to  Hve  such  Lf  ^T  P''^^''^'""  '^  he  who 
find  in  us  nothing  to  live  o""'^;"?"''''  *he  diseases 
the  encroachmenfof  Tease  is  I  '^'.«"'«Jy against 
„"But  how  to  obtain  4a  sto"^'"-^°'°"' '»"'*•" 
Miss  Castlemaine,  is  not  t^at  th  *  ^'/'^°""'  *•«»'*. 
,  "By  breathing  pure  afr  Bv '"'' T*"'""  '  " 
food,    mental    and    moral    L    \  P^'rtakmg   of  pure 

-Ph-ed.     "The  convSonVS^:  P'r^'-"    ''' 
quite  morbid."  ""^  has  made  me  feel 

John  Castlemaine  and  Mr   T  rv 
while  Purvis  heaved  a"gh  of  re^^rHeT ."^  '^""■'^• 
how  this  conversation  affected  or  ^''  wondered 
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woman  better  worth  winning  than  any  he  had  ever 
»een.  Again  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  conversation  that 
had  taken  place  at  the  club,  even  while  he  was  more 
than  ever  determined  to  prove  to  Purvis  and  Sprague 
that  he  was  right  in  his  contention. 

"  At  any  rate,  Purvis  cannot  accuse  me  of  hiding 
my  opinions,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  he  turned 
the  course  of  the  conversation. 

During  the  rest  of  the  evening  Leicester  seemed  to 
forget  his  sad,  hopeless  opinions,  and    he  completely 
restored    the   good   opinion    which  John    Castlemaine 
had  formed  concerning  him  at  first,  and  which  he  had 
well-nigh   lost   during  the  time   when    Leicester   was 
givmg   expression    to    his    cynical    views.     And    this 
was  no  wonder,  for  even  Purvis  himself  was  well-nigh 
carried  away  by  his  cleverness.     He  spoke  well  con- 
cerning current  books  and  current  evenU.     He  com- 
pared notes  with   Olive  concerning  places   both    had 
visited  and  books  which  both  had  read.     He  exerted 
himself    to    be   agreeable,   and    he   succeeded    vastly 
Perhaps  the  atmosphere   of    the   house   helped    him 
perhaps  he  found  in  Olive  one  who  helped  to  restore 
his  good  opinion  of  womanhood  ;    perhaps  he  realised 
his  determinaUon   to  win    his  wager  and  obtain  the 
promise  of  Olive  Castlemaine  to  be  his  wife      Be  that 
as  it  may,  the   Radford   Leicester  of  the  early  part 
of  the  evening  was  not  the  Radford  Leicester  of  the 
latter. 

Olive  felt  this.  He  reminded  her  of  Dr  Jekyll 
and  Mr  Hyde.  His  dual  personality  became  some- 
what of  a  problem.  Which  was  the  real  man? 
l^oth  were  interesting— almost  fascinating.  He  was 
clever  when  the  pessimistic  mood  was  upon  him  ;   he 
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versation,  he   avoided    it      P«hl       1-       .       "  ""• 

othe?i,":^:''~r;eeranr:e.^  r'''  ''-'-^ 

fl  helped  hi.,    '^.r  MraiStlrdL  he'r^^^^^^^ 

s  o^;i';':srhi"'rr  -'''•  «^-  ir 

"le  made  him  for  the  moment  foreet  hi«  ^ft 

can  get  back  quicker  in  the  car"  "'  ' 

"  Yes."   replied    Mr.    Castlemaine.  "  I    suooose   ^  ■ 

but,   personally.  I   would  rather  be  behind   .  'c 

^..horse.     I  am  really  sorry ^u'tvt    o^  "J 

"Are  you  going  back  to  London.  Purvis?"  =>ci,^ 
Le-cester.  "  ,f  you  are.  I'm  sure  Mr  W^  ,  ,f  ^ 
glad  to  give  you  a  lift."  "jwry  win  be 
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.,/!.II'!^"''..r":'  f '^  ^"™':  *'"•  ""  »"  afterthought, 
he  added,  I  should  h^ke  a  word  with  Mr.  Castlemaine 
before  I  go.  We  have  all  been  so  interested  in  Mr 
Leicester's  opinions  that  I  had  nlmost  forgotten  the 
errand  on  which  I  came." 

For  a  minute  Leicester  was  alone  with  Olive 
r    .  to  thank  you  for  a  pleasant  evening.  Miss 

of"m~'  '  "°"=°f  **<"«-  P'-^t  evenings 

She  looked  up  at  him  inquiringly. 
"I  mean  what  I  say,"  he  said.  "While  we  were 
at  dmner  I  told  you  that  I  haiJ  found  life  very  in- 
terestmg  I  told  you  a  lie.  Why  I  told  it  I  don't 
know  It  shpped  from  my  tongue  before  I  realised 
what  I  was  saymg.  I  have  not  found  life  interesting 
I  have  found  it  anything  but  that-anything.  But 
A,s  evenmg  has  been  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  I 
thank  you. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  had  a  pleasant  evening,"  said 
Ohve  quietly;  nevertheless  she  wondered  how  much 
truth  there  was  in  his  words. 

"  You  do  not  believe  me,"  he  said,  «  but  what  I  say 
IS  perfectly  true.  I  do  not  find  the  stage  of  life  veS^ 
mteresting  to  act  on."  ^ 

'^  Then  it  is  best  not  to  act,"  said  Olive. 
"  That  is  not  a  matter  of  choice." 
"  I  think  it  is.     One  can  choose  to  play  a  part,  or 
he  can  choose  to  live  a  life."  pin,  or 

"  The  same  thing,"  he  replied. 
"  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  so." 
"All  the  same,  I  thank  you  for  a  pleasant  evening 
rthrkf:itr."''^^'«'°^*-'-''-^-''ealt^- 
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ccltc^trT!"'"^  '"  *'  '°"''  °f  Ws  voice  that 

'  Forgive  me,  a  stranger,  askine  a  auestinn  "  t, 
on.     "  Do  you  find  life  ha^py  ?  "^     ^        °"'    '"'  "''"' 
"Exceedingly."  "^^ 

«  By 'cei'n?t?'^"^-      '  •^'^'^  '  ''"'^  y°"'  "^-^^t.- 
Dy  ceasing  to  play  a  part" 

She   had    not   meant   to  sav  this  •  h„t  tu. 

escaped  her  before  she  realised  fhem    '       '  *'  "°''" 

How  can  one  do  that  ?  " 

Plea^i  Si;^   *°   """    *^   ^P^=*^'°-'  -'-d   of 
He  laughed  almost  bitterly. 
"  '"'  'he  spec'^tors  were  only  worth  it,"  he  said      H. 

heir  i'r-     "«°«'-"'^'''.Mis;  cLSain"- 
H      '   „**'^''' you  again  very  much." 

awSng" tfm'   "■"*°  *''  ''^"'  -''^  '^'-  ^-^  ^'ood 
"  Is  Purvis  ready  ?  " 
"  He  is  talking  with  Mr.  Castlemaine." 

i'urvis  had  explained  his  visit  to  Mr    r==n        • 

Purvis  shook  his  head. 
"  You  do  not  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  deny  his  cleverness,"  said  Purvis      "  That 
is  generally  recognised  ;  but-but ■ 
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"  Oh.  I  take  but  little  notice  of  his  joking,"  said 
John  Castlemaine,  "  for  he  was  joking." 

"  No,  he  was  not  joking." 

"  You  mean  that " 

"He believes  in  nothing— neither  in  God  nor  man. 
He  does  not  believe  in  the  commonplaces  of  Christian 
morality.     He  makes  a  boast  of  his  atheism." 

Mr.  Castlemaine  looked  serious. 

''  That  is  a  great  pity  for  the  poor  fellow,"  he  said. 

"  But  that's  not  the  worst,"  said  Purvis 

"  No  ?  " 

"  No ;  it's  an  awful  pity,  but  he's  a  hard  drinker." 

"Ah,  I'm  very  sorry,  for  he  struck  me  as  a  man 
with  great  possibilities." 

Mr.  Castlemaine  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  Purvis's 
conversation,  and  he  moved  into  the  hall,  to  bid  his 
guests  good-night 

During  the  ride  to  London  Leicester  was  very  silent 
The  car  swept  swiftly  along  the  now  almost  empty 
roads,  and  presently  stood  outside  the  club  where  we 
tirst  met  the  man  whose  story  I  am  trying  to  tell 

Directly  they  entered  the  smoking-room.  Leicester 
ordered  a  large  whisky,  which  he  drank  quickly  It 
seemed  as  though  his  abstinence  at  Mr.  Castlemaine's 
had  caused  cravings  which  he  was  eager  to  appease 

"Well,"  said  Purvis  presently,  "you've  taken  the 
first  step." 

"  Yes,  I've  taken  the  first  step." 

"  I  say,  Leicester,  give  it  up— it's  not  right" 

Leicester  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Even  if  you  succeeded  it  would  be " 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  her  ?  " 
"  You  know  that  yourself" 
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Leicester  laughed. 
bac'J°"  3ee  you  rush  to  whisky  the  moment  you  get 

"  Well,  she  knows  all  about  it" 
"  How  ?  " 

"You  told  her-and  you  told  her  father  too" 
i'urviss  eyes  droppe  i 

about  the  rest "  ^       '*'  °" 

"  You  mean  the  wager  ?  " 

w^irirt^rd^tTtht::.^---'-"^^ 

^^Purv.s  shrank  before  the  savage  gleam  of  the  man's 

"You— you  surely  don't  mean  that— that  von  on- 
going on  with— with  this  business  ?  "  ^      """ 

^^r^^  ^°  -'  ^'-  -  --eiy^i- 

"all'iVLr-l ^"°™"  "  ^  P-«'-"-'d   Purvis; 

th;!!lP°  *°.,f'!.'^'  T^  '°"'"  ''^'■'^  Leicester  mockingly      ■■  i 
thmk  you'll  be  all  right  now"  ^'^' 
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THE  STRENGTHENING   OF  THE   CHAIN 

P  OR  the  next  few  days  following  the  night  of  the 
-*  dinner  at  John  Castlemaine's  house,  a  change 
seemed  to  have  come  over  Radford  Leicester.  He 
became  less  hopeless,  and  he  did  not  drink  so  freely. 
It  might  seem  as  though  an  evening  spent  in  the 
society  of  a  good  woman  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
him.  He  die!  not  take  any  further  steps  to  cany  out 
his  avowed  intention,  but  when  he  spoke  of  women  it 
was  with  less  bitterness. 

Both  Sprague  and  Purvis  noticed  this,  and  both 
wondered  what  it  portended.  Could  it  be  that 
Leicester  meant  to  reform,  or  did  it  mean  that  he  was 
simply  playing  a  part,  in  order  to  win  the  woman  he 
fad  boasted  he  could  win? 

Nevertheless  he  was  moody,  and  seemed  unhappy. 
He  met  these  men  sometimes  at  the  club,  but  spoke 
little.  Moreover,  in  public  he  was  very  abstemious,  so 
much  so  that  even  the  waiter  noticed  it. 

"  Is  he  turning  over  a  new  leaf? "  asked  Pur\'is  of 
Sprague. 

"  If  he  is,  he  is  not  playing  the  game,"  replied  the 
other. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  f  " 
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on'^h'"^"'!  "  "^  ""d«'^t°od  that  he  should  win  her 
on   the  understanding  that  he  was  an   ,Ju-  .       . 
drunkard."  "   **^'«t  and  a 

No,  of  course  I  should  be  only  too  ^laH  if  h    jj 
about  to  reolv  to  thi.  r.th..  T    ■  l'ur\'is  was 

towards  then,    asTf  efad   o^   '""  '''"  ''^  "^"^«=^ 
panionship.  ^  '''   °^  ""  "PPortunity  of  com- 

"How  are  you,  Leicester?" 
"  ^  ''^^'^  ^  >"=astly  headache,"  he  replied 
i)prague  and  Purvis  looked  at  each   ^n,.      •     -^ 
cantly,  a  look  which  Leicester  notS!  °''"  ^'^"'- 
Wo,  he  said,  "  don't  draw  your  conclusinn.     i  1. 

"°«  rnvt^t?-^-     '''  *-  -fouS~titu  nt" 
..  V        *"y*'"&  happened  there  ? "  ^ 

No—nothing   of  importance.     It's   onlv   th.      u 

^«  up  *.  .^r.s„TL'?::^i;.""'^'»'-  '■- 

„  ""ng  the  career."  he  sairl  moodily 

dea/d:i7rrt'""^^^^''^*'°''^-"-''-»«-t 

"What?" 

"  W^e'l.  your  future— your  futur..  tn  p,  r 
yo".  future  matri.oniararra::^Iel""'""''"''  ''"'' 
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He  gave  the  two  men  an  angry  lcx)k. 
"  Surely  that's  my  affair,"  he  said. 
"  Soriy  to  contradict  you,  old  man ;    but  it  is  our 
affair  too.     That  hundred  pounds,  you  know." 

Leicester  gave  expression  to  a  sentiment  which  was 
more  forcible  than  elegant 

Sprague  .looked  at  him  eagerly.  Ever  since  the  night 
when  we  first  met  these  men,  he  had  cherished  anger 
in  his  heart  towards  Leicester.  He  felt  that  this  man 
despised  him,  and  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
giving  him  one,  as  he  termed  it,  "  on  his  own  account." 
"  Our  gallant  warrior  is  afraid  to  fight,"  he  said 
with  a  sneer. 

Leicester  started  as  though  he  were  stung.  The 
look  on  Sprague's  face  maddened  him.  For  Leicester 
was  in  a  nervous  condition  that  night.  His  abstention 
from  spirits  was  telling  on  him  terribly.  Every  fibre 
of  his  being  was  crying  out  for  whisky,  and  every  nerve 
seemed  on  edge. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sprague?  "  he  demanded. 
"  I  mean  that  our  gallant  warrior  is  pulling  down  his 
flag,"   said    Sprague.     "  He   has    found   out  that  the 
citadel  cannot  be  easily  taken,  and  he's  ready  to  give 
up  without  striking  a  blow." 

Leicester  looked  on  the  ground  moodily.  In  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  was  ashamed  of  the  whole  business, 
but  he  felt  he  would  rather  do  anything  than  confess 
it  before  these  fellows. 

•  I  hear  he's  turned  teetotaller,  too,"  went  on  Sprague, 
who  seemed  anxious  to  pay  off  old  scores.  "  Who 
knows  ?  we  may  see  Leicester  posing  as  a  temperance 
advocate  yet" 

Leicester    rose  to   his  feet  as  if  unable  to  contain 
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himselC     To  be  sneered  at  by  a  man  lit.    c 
was  too  much.     He  seemed  ab^ut  to  giv  '^''t"^"' 
msultmg  remark,  then  as  if  thinking  better  oHt  A    u^ 
h.mse.f.     He  rung  a  bell  which  st^Tth    uSf '' 

_  Whisky,"  he  said. 

"  A  large  or  a  small  one,  sir  ?  " 

;;Bring--bring  a  bottle."  he  said  savagely: 

I  say  Leicester,  don't  do  that  I  "  said  Purvisi 

Don't  do  what  ?  "  ' 

"  Don't  start  drinking  again  " 

said,  with  a  strong  effort  at  self-confrol  '"" 

Don  t  take  it  in  that  way,  old  man      I'm  .. 

are  ^hamed  of  the  other  busi^Js.  and-J-"  ■"■'  ^°" 
What  business  ?  " 

He  po„™l  „., .  u,.  j^^  ^  i„,o°  ,|„ 
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"  The  brave  warrior  appears  to  require  Dutch  courage," 
remarked  Sprague,  who  seemed  bent  on  arousing  all 
that  was  evil  in  him. 

"  Better  that  than  none  at  all,"  remarked  Leicester 
quietly.  "  And  let  me  tell  you  this,  my  friend,  you 
can  tell  your  mother  that  I  shall  not  assist  you  in  your 
drawing-room  meetings.  By  the  way,  what  line  are 
you  on  now?  Is  it  Hottentot  children,  anti-smoking, 
or  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  ?  " 

The  colour  had  risen  to  his  cheeks,  the  old  light  had 
come  back  to  his  eyes. 

"  As  if  I  cared  for  your  Dorcas  meeting  standards  of 
morality,"  he  went  on.  "  What,  you  thought  the  poor 
sinner  was  repenting,  eh  ?  And  you  had  all  your  texts, 
and  your  rag-tags  of  advice  to  pour  into  my  willing 
ears.  Tell  me,  Sprague,  have  you  selected  one  of  your 
women  speakers  to  speak  a  word  in  season?  You 
know  how  partial  I  am  to  public  women." 

"  You  tried  to  give  up  the  drink  for  a  whole  week 
for  one,"  retorted  Sprague  angrily. 

"Did  I,  now?  Well,  then,  I'll  make  up  for  my 
past  misdeeds.  I  repent  of  my  backsliding,  my  dear 
pastor,  and  I  return  to  ray  spiritual  comforter." 

He  poured  out  more  whisky,  still  with  a  steady 
hand,  and  looked  at  them  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"  Have  faith,  Sprague,"  he  said ;  "  have  faith,  as  your 
favourite  women  speakers  say  so  eloquently  at  those 
dear  drawing-room  meetings  which  you  love  so  much, 
'  there's  nothing  done  without  faith.' " 

Purvis,  who  was  the  better  fellow  of  the  two,  looked 
really  distressed.  He  was  ashamed  of  what  had  taken 
place,  and  had  sincerely  hoped  that  Leicester  had  given 
up  the  wild  scheme  upon  which  they  had  embarked. 
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going  to  give  up  tte  Ime  N^**'''  ?"'  '^^^  ^  ^^^ 
by  what  I  said.'lnd  whaT's  mor^  7''  '"'""''  '  ^^""^ 
••t  through.  l'  am  not  conS  to" '°'"^  *° '^'^'^ 
Wief  in  the  nobihty  of  worn,!?  Tn/°''T'''^ 
ashamed-tah,  as  though  j^  for  "'  '^"'  *^'"^ 
morality  I "  ^        '"^'^  ""^  y°<"-  copybook 

Neither   of  the   men   spoke  in  reolv      TK 
almost  afraid  of  the  man      H.        1     ^"        '">'   "''^ 

did  I  say?     Let  ^Im.     1.  ^  "°  ""'^-     What 

gratified/aL  ShiTeirmL?!^  ^'^^'^  -'>'«on 

UdT-nkT^urSt'rCaT  •'  V°'  ^     ' 
whJk^.td'Thirasrufeire"^  ^°"'^  ^^^  °^ 

-.tho^.ts^^rt^--rss 

ments  at  Mr.  cLemlw  'f  Did  j  iosf  ""  """- 
-former,     And   what  is  mor^^^li^^  rpa^.™-' 
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Did  you  not,  with  great  and  loyal  friendship,  give  both 
Mr.  and  Miss  Castlemaine  your  views  concerning  me  ? 
Did  you  not  tell  Miss  Castlemaine  of  my  reputation  at 
Oxford,  and  of  my  terrible  opinions?  Did  you  not 
tell  Mr.  Castlemaine  that  I  was  an  atheist,  that  I  had 
laughed  at  Christian  morality,  and  that  1  was  a  hard 
drinker  ?     Come  now,  deny  it  if  you  can." 

"You    know  what   you   said  to  me,"  said   Purvis, 
looking  on  the  floor  like  a  man  ashamed. 

"  Of  course  I  did,  my  dear  fellow.     Don't  look  so 
miserable  about  it.     Well,  I  did  my  worst,  and  you 
did  your  worst     Now  look  at  that!" 
He  threw  a  letter  to  Purvis  as  he  spoke. 
"Am   I  to  read  it?" 
"  Else  why  did  I  give  it  you  ?  " 
Purvis  opened  the  letter  and  read  it.     It  was  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  Castlemaine's  to  dinner. 
"Are  you  going?"   asked  Purvis. 
"Of  course  I  am.     Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
let  such  an  opportunity  slip?     Oh,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  show  it  to  Sprague.     It  is  not  an  invitation 
to  a  drawing-room  meeting,  it  is  only  to  a  dinner." 
"  Well,  that  means  nothing,"  said  Sprague. 
"  No  ?     I  think  it  proves  my  statements  to  the  hilt 
That   invitation    would    not    have    come    from    John 
Castlemaine  without  his  daughter's  consent — perhaps 
it  was  at  her  instigation.     And  yet  she  knows  that  I 
am — well — all  you've  described  me  to  be.     I  am  an 
atheist,  I've  thrown  copybook  morals  overboard,  I  am 
a  hard  drinker.     But  what  then  ?     I  conform  to  the 
conventions  ;    no  man  has  ever  seen  me  drunk ;    but 
more   than  all  that,  I   am  mentioned  as  one  who  is 
going  to  have  a  brilliant  career.    Hence  the  invitatioa" 
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h-nn  ^r"  *'''  '■"^'"'«°"'  ""d  hence  the  future  justifica- 
hon  of  my  statements."  he  persisted.  "Goid  S 
my  fnends    I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stay  longer."      ^    " 

pasSr  -f'he"!?  '':  T  '»"'*'  ^^"y-  A  casual 
passer-by,  if  he  had  met  him,  would  at  that  moment 
have  thought  of  him  as  a  happy  man 

knl  •/?*•• '''*°"^''  ^P-'^SUc  and  Purvis  did  not 
know  It,  Leicester  had  entered  the  smoking-room  of 
^e  dub  that  night  with  a  st„,ng  inclination^oTfuse 
*e  mvtation  to  John  Castlemaine's  house.  He  i^^ 
been  ashamed  of  making  a  woman  the  subject  of^f 
wager  and  more,  he  had  for  several  days  been  fi.ht  n^ 
agamst   the   craving  for   alcohol.     He   realised    morf 

tt"  ""ir2  *'  '''''''y  '^'"■='>  '■'  had  ganid  ove 
h.m.  and  he  knew  that  unless  he  conquered  the  h^bh 
he  would  soon  be  a  slave  to  it,  body  and   so  J      a!' 

ZTZr^''  '■"  *'  r'^'y  °^  »  ^°^  woman  mot 
over,  had  aroused  his  latent  manhood,  and  he  fdt  that 
he  could  not  degrade  him.self  by  standing  by  ^I 
challenge  he  had  made.     He   knew  as  welf  as  tht 

Aa  noT  ""'^•=  ""«^"  *«>  'nfl"ence  of  whisky,  an^ 
that  no  man  of  honour  should  stand  by  it 

for  d^k''  J'  .f ""  !:"  ""f  ^'""  "^"""g  Ws  craving 
tor  dnnk  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done  became 
more  and  more  repugnant,  and  when  he  entereTthe 
nxjm  where  Sprague  and  Purvis  were,  he  intended 
telhng  them  that  nothing  more  must  be  ^id  abouUt 

He  wasT„;  "'""'  '^^'  '^'  '■""'^  *=«  ^g^'n^t  him. 

He  was  ma  nervous,  irritable  mood,  caused  by  his 
abstention  from  the  poison  which  had   become  afmo 
a  necessity  to  him.  and  the  significant  gl^Zl  of  S 
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two  men  irio.iened  him.  Had  they  met  him  in  the 
right  spirit,  it  is  possible  that  the  affair,  which  did  not 
reflect  credit  upon  any  of  them,  might  have  been 
dismissed  as  an  idle  joke.  As  we  have  seen,  however, 
they  had  taunted  him,  they  had  aroused  him  to  anger; 
these  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  inferiors  had  as- 
sumed an  air  of  superiority,  and  this  in  the  present 
state  of  his  nerves  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He 
had  ordered  whisky,  and  after  that  his  good  resolutions 
went  by  the  board.  Radfori  Leicester  would  have 
died  rather  than  have  confessc  ,  himself  beaten.  Thus 
do  great  issues  often  rest  upon  unimportant  events. 

After  he  had  gone  a  silence  fell  between  the  two 
young  men  for  some  time. 

"  I  wish  we  hadn't  been  such  ftrals,  Sprague,"  said 
Purvis  presently. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  we  are  as  bad  as  he  is,  perhaps  worse. 
We  at  least  were  sober." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  who  would  have  thought  that 
he  would  stand  by  his  guns?" 

"We  know  what  he  is.  I  believe  if  we  had  been 
wise  to-night  he  might  have  been  led  to  give  it  up 
But  now  nothing  will  move  him." 

"Well,  it  may  teach  Miss  Castlemaine  a  lesson" 
said  Sprague,  whose  pride  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  wound  which  her  refusal  had  made;  "but  there- 
it's  all  right  It'll  never  come  to  anything.  For  that 
matter  if  anything  serious  came  of  it,  I  would  tell  her 
the  whole  history  of  the  joke." 
"No,  you  wouldn't." 
"  Why  ?  " 

*  Because  you  dare  not      Because  she  would  despise 
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Sprague  was  silent 

i^Z  or  •st;sn,;E^„«^,^»^'-ine . 

wonder?"  he  said  present^  "  '"'"'"^  ^'y-   * 

truth  about  Sm?^''  ^°-  *°'''   **'■  ^astlemaine  the 
Purvis  looked  uncomfortable. 

Hesit5:jar  :.^ltdr  -i^r^r  i-  -^"■^'  >^- 

When  you  look  into  «.  ^°''}'"°^  Leicester's  way. 
cannot  "^tellwhefter  heT  -T""'"'  "^'^  "^  '''^  y°» 
earnest.  B  Jdl  he's  sLi!  ?  "^  ^''''*''  ''«■''■•" 
chap,  and  1^  tJat  Mr  cLfem'"'"''  ^'''''''^S 
Then,  although  it  is  ^£fy^^ZZtLT-  '^ 
usual  mockine  wav  H..r!„„     ""''  ">at  he  talked  m  his 

altered  his  ton'e  bXheTel''  a^nt.^t  T'"^'  '«' 
Castlemaine  to  be  a  con^li  ^'"'''^"'  ^  '''^""d  Miss 
quite  earnest  in  hfs  ZTr^  ioTa'ndT'  'T  "^  '''^ 
when  he  is  earnest  he  «  31-       "u        ^°"  ''"°"'  ^^at 

fact,  he  show^t\t  R°trll  ""^  °''""'*"*-  '" 
we  had  Leicester  mT  .       Leicesters  that  night: 

the  scholt;  the  bri  ,t7cT'  '"'  "•''^''  ''^°  ^'"^-t- 
has  read  iir^^^nrworth'"'!.''"""''''''  *^^  ">»"  -"o 
thing  worth  thJseeL  M  '"^'"^'  ^"^  ^*«="  '^ery- 
How  Miss  CastS-,d:i°re7hir'  ''''  ^°«^*"^ 
nowf "'   ^°"  '""■'^'^  ''='"   --y  this   thing  through 

"  ^''"  sure  he'll  propose  to  her      n,Vl„'f 
^yes,     Andyoukn.^^what'TftStTwiS 


i'  ttjuMMaii^l 
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he  sets  his  mind  upon  a  thing  he'll 


once 

on.     Ordinary 


„-  straight 
.  considerations  do  not  daunt  him. 
Refusals  will  only  make  him  more  determined.  Be- 
sides,  you  wounded  his  pride  to-night,"  and— well,  I 
wish  we  had  not  been  such  fools.  For  my  own  part 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  whole  business." 

"  I  tell  you  we  need  not  fear.  We  know  what 
Miss  Castlemair.e  is.  She  is  not  the  kind  of  woman 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  handsome  presence  and 
clever  speeches.  It  isn't  as  though  this  would  be  her 
first  offer." 

"  No,  but  she  admires  strength.     Do  you  know  her 
favourite  characters  in  history  ? " 
"  No." 

"  Well,  just  think.     The  men  she  admires  most  are 
Luther,  Richelieu,  Cromwell,  and  Napoleon." 
"A  curious  combination." 

"  Yes,  but  each  one  of  them  had  the  same  charac- 
teristics. All  of  them  were  strong  men,  men  who 
dared  great  thi'i-^s,  played  for  great  stakes." 
"  Well,  Leicester  has  not  dared  great  things." 
"  But  he's  capable  of  great  things.  Why,  you  know 
as  well  as  I,  that  when  he's  in  a  room,  every  one  else  is 
put  in  the  shade,  that  is  if  he  cares  to  exert  himself 
1  tell  you  Leicester  could  be  a  great  man,  if  he  only 
had  the  motive  power." 

"  But  we  need  have  no  fear.     When  did  you  say  he 
was  invited  to  Mr.  Castlemaines ? " 
"  Next  Thursday  week." 
''  I  wish  we  were  invited  too,"  said  Sprague. 
"  Who  knows  ? — perhaps  we  may  be." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were,  and  when  the  night 
of  the  dinner  came  round  they  both  found  themselves 
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i'w^  "°'.°"'^'"  ='°''«P«»"''"i'y  to  Leicester,  but  also 
to  M.SS  O  ive  Castlemaine.  For  this  was  one  of  thol^ 
rare^occas^ons  when  John  Castlemaine  gave  a  dinn^" 

Radford    Leicester    sat   beside   Olm.    r,  »t 
and   an  admitted  that  they'wt  ^r^Sr  stX"" 
lookmg  couple  in  the  room.     Had  they  met    „  some" 
bnlhant  society  throng,  they  would  have  been  Justus 

when  Radford  Leicester  found  himself  in  a  mood  to 
exert  himself,  while  Olive  Castlemaine,  as  hostess 
naturally  desired  to  be  agreeable  ' 

wafslid*"'  ?he  r'  °\^'  ^'"""  ''"'  ''"'"^  °f  "°t« 
a?othe  J^  <=°"versation  passed  from  one  topic  to 
anoAer.  Motor-cars,  a  continental  exhibition,  the 
latest  new  novel  of  note,  and  the  political  situation 
were  each  discussed  in  their  turn.  Societ  scan^ 
was  not  mdulged  in,  and  the  sayings  and  do  ngs  o 
actresses  and  music-hall  singers  were  not  to  be  men 
boned.     Thus,  when  one  comes  to  think  al^ut  itX" 

Uian    that    often    mdulged    in    at    society   functions. 

wa    a  mid'dTe":!  "^  '^'^'"'1'^  '''''  J"*-"  C-''"-^- 
was  a  middle-class  man,  who  professed  the  Chrisrian 

religion    and   the  atmosphere   of  his  house  was  no" 
favourable  to  "smart"  talk. 

Indeed  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Radford  Leicester 
grew  rather  restive  under  it.     He  noticed,  ^   Sa 
boA  Sprague  and  Purvis  were  watching  him  dosely 

cenain   that  if  his  host   and   hostess   were  aware  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  being  therguest 
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that  night,  a  servant  would  have  shown  him  to  the 
door.  Moreover,  although  he  was  not  afraid  of  tlie 
outward  effect  of  taking  much  wine  at  dinner,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  absteniious.  Olive  Castlemaine  had  heard 
of  his  wealtness,  and  would  doubtless  take  note  of  the 
number  of  times  the  waiter  filled  his  glass 

Presently,  when  discussing  politics,  some  one  remarked 
on  *e  amoun-^  of  self-sacrifice  which  had  been  practised 
by  Members  of  Parliament,  especially  by  those  who 
held  a  prominent  position  in  the  co,;  -^ry. 

"  Mr.  Leicester  does  not  believe  .n  that,"  remarked 
Purvis.     "  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  all  great  fun." 

^-t  this  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Leicester. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  replied,  "  I  believe  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  these  men  i.=  very  great." 

"  Mr.  Leicester  has  surely  altered  his  opinion  of  late  " 
remarked  Sprague.  "Eehold.  a  Saul  among  the 
prophets ! "  ^ 

"Not  in  the  slightest,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Leicester 
I  beheve  that  hosts  of  these  men  sacrifice  themselves 
a  great  deal.  If  you  ask  me  who  they  sacrifice  them- 
selves  for,  I  should  say— themselves." 

"Then  the  candidate  for  Taviton  sacrifices  his 
leisure  for " 

"The  candidate  for  Taviton,  exactly.  My  dear 
Sprague.  you  have  hit  off  the  situation  with  your 
usual  felicity." 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Leicester  is  fair  to  himself" 
remarked  Olive  Castlemaine,  looking  questioningly  into 
Leicester's  face. 

"I  assure  you  I  am,"  replied  Leicester.  "Indeed  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  people  who  are  called  self- 
sacrificing  are  very  undesirable  people  to  associate  with  " 
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"  Come,  come  now,  Leicester,  you  don't  believe  that " 
said  Purvis.  ' 

"  I  assure  you  I  do  most  sincerely,"  replied  Leicester 
quietly.  «  The  other  day  I  was  at  a  house  where  there 
were  six  people  present,  and  they  were  waiting  to  play 
some  game  where  only  four  could  take  part  Well  four 
of  them  were  self-sacrificing  people,  and  wanted  to' give 
way  to  the  others.  Two  were  selfish,  and  desired  ^o 
engage  in  the  game.  Well,  neither  of  these  four  would 
give  way  in  their  unselfishness— with  the  result  that 
the  game  was  never  played  at  all.  The  evening  was 
spoiled  by  unselfish  people." 

He  looked  so  serious  as  he  spoke  that  Olive  Castle- 
mains  laughed  outright. 

"  Many  an  evening  which  might  have  been  pleasant" 
went  on  Leicester,  "has  been  spoiled  for  me  by  these 
unselfish  people  making  themselves  and  ever-body  else 
uncomfortable,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  tryine 
to  make  us  comfortable.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  if  people 
were  really  and  truly  honest,  and  were  openly  selfish,  then 
each  man  would  seek  his  own  enjoyment  and  find  it " 

"And  be  miserable  when  he  had  found  it,"  remarked 
Olive  quietly. 

__  "  I  assure  you  that  is  a  fallacy,"  said  Leicester, 
else  why  is  it  that  the  so-called  moral  and  unselfish 
people  are  the  most  disagreeable  to  deal  with  ?  This 
I  can  say  truly,  the  most  morose  and  unhappy  people 
1  have  ever  met  are  these  moral  reformers." 

"  Then  what  would  you  suggest  ?  " 

"A  good  healthy  paganism.  I  know  this  is  an 
awful  heresy,  but  can  any  reasonable  man  say  that  the 
English,  with  all  their  religious  institutions,  are  as 
nappy  as  the  old  Greeks  were?" 
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"  We  can't  accuse  Leicester  of  hiding  his  light  under 
a  bushel,  said  Sprague  to  Purvis,  after  dinner,  during 
which  Leicester  continued  to  talk  in  the  same  strain 

No  but  I  have  yet  to  see  that  Miss  Castlemaine  is 
repelled  by  him." 

"That's  because  she  believes  he  is  playing  a  part" 

You  believe  that  she  thinks  he's  been  joking?  " 
"  Exactly."  * 

But  they  were  wrong.  Olive  Castlemaine  believed 
that  there  was  an  undertone  of  sincerity  in  all  Leicester 
said,  and  she  was  sorry  for  him.  During  the  evening 
she  saw  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  although  she  did 
not  feel  quite  comfortable  in  his  presence,  his  per- 
sonality fascinated  her.  Indeed,  he  became  quite  an 
enigma  to  her.  Sometimes,  when  the  cynical  side  of 
his  nature  was  uppermost,  she  felt  almost  sorry  that 
he  had  been  invited  to  the  house,  but  when  he  changed 
and  spoke  earnestly  on  matters  which  interested  her 
she  forgot  her  feelings  of  aversion. 

•  ^uf"^,'  *''!?  ""  ^^  ^""^^^  '^«*  '««■'  *^  house  that 
night,  Olive  Castlemaine  reflected  what  a  fine  man 
Radford  Leicester  would  be  if  the  sad.  hopeless  spirit 
were  cast  out  of  him.  and  he  could  be  inspire!  by  Lh 
and  noble  motives.  ^     * 

';i  wonder  what  would  do  it?"  she  asked  herself 
again  and  again. 
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J->'  and  Ohve  Castlemaine  met  more  than  once. 
By  what  seemed  a  strange  cofncidence  Leicester  received 
.nv.tat.ons  to  houses  where  Ohve  CastlemaineTd 
prom.sed  to  go.  They  spoke  but  little  on  the^ 
occas.ons.  nevertheless  it  was  evident  that  each  found 

?er  nif  ""J"  '"''  "y"'""'  '"'^  h°P«'««  When  in 

her  presence.     H,s  eyes  shone  with  a  new  light,  and 
h.s  vo.ce  was  resonant  with  eagerness.     She^se;med 

onic      tT     M    ,!!2.  ^'"^^  °^  '"""^'  ^"<^  spiritual 
ton.c.      The   old    bored    air   passed   away   when    she 

appears!  and  while  he  seemed  to  be  litUe  interes  ed 

■n  the  society  of  others,  there  could  be  no  doubt  Sit 

Ohve  Castlemaine  aroused  him  to  earnestness. 

When  he  was  with  men.  he  was  cold  and  cynical 

wh.ch  had  ga.ned  such  mastery  over  him.     Sprague 

idel    f"T.f'"  '^"^  ^"^"^  '>■■"'■  ''"t  they  had^no 
dea  of  what  he  intended  to  do.    True  to  their  prom.C 

made      /f/"^  "^"^  "^^  '^"'"P^^t  -»>-»>  thevhrd 

made  and  wh.le  some  of  Leicester's  friends  thought  he 

would  be  a  suitor  for  Miss  Castlemaine's  hand.^tlers 
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were  just  as  certain  that  he  was  "not  a  marrying  man." 
But  no  one  seemed  certain.  Leicester  was  not  a  man 
who  gave  his  confidence  freely,  and  of  late  he  seemed 
less  sociable  to  his  acquaintances  than  ever.  As  for 
friends,  he  did  not  possess  any. 

More  than  once  Purvis  and  Sprague  sought  to  make 
him  divulge  his  intentions,  but  when  they  asked  him 
questions  he  looked  at  them  in  a  way  that,  to  say  the 
least,  did  not  encourage  them.  When  he  happened  to 
meet  Olive  Castleraaine,  he  was  interested,  eager,  and 
sometimes  almost  excited  ;  with  others  he  was  moody, 
taciturn,  and  evidently  far  from  happy. 

At  last  one  day  the  light  of  resolution  came  into  his 
eyes.  He  lunched  at  his  club,  and  then,  having  dressed 
with  great  care,  he  made  his  way  to  Olive  Castle- 
maine's  home.  He  had  received  no  invitation,  neither 
did  he  know  whether  he  would  find  her  in  the  house. 
Nevertheless  he  went  During  his  journey  there,  he 
seemed  in  deep  thought  At  the  railway  station  he 
bought  a  paper,  but  he  never  looked  at  it  Sometimes  he 
looked  out  of  the  window,  but  evidently  he  saw  nothing. 
He  was  as  unconscious  of  his  surroundings  as  a  sleep- 
walker. 

Presently  he  drew  near  the  station  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  nearest  to  The  Beeches,  and  then  he  rose 
in  the  carriage  and  walked  between  the  seats,  as 
though  he  were  considering  some  course  of  action. 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  the  [truth,  the  whole  truth  ?  "  he  said 

presently.     «  Shall  I  relate  to  her  the  miserable ? 

No,  no— not  that !  "  He  set  his  teeth  firmly  together 
as  he  spoke.  "  No,  no— not  that !  "  he  repeated,  and 
^ain  he  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window  with  the 
same  stony  stare. 
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no"  ni^Vu"*'  ."" "  ^^  *'■'*  P'««ntly.     «  But 

timJ  ..,  u^  """'''•  "  '""^  ^y^  "°  -  hundred 
It  w^^'uld  b^^/^"-     '  ^°"'*'  "°  ^  -»■'  '^  -f"-"- 

R  JwhT"-'  "^^  ^'"^  "^'''  ="  '''  'P°''«-  Evidently 
Radford  Leicester  was  in  a  stem  mood,  and  bent  upon 
a  mission  which  affected  him  deeply  ^ 

nf  T^  '?l"  ^^°^^'  ''"'^  *•=  P°^"«  ^'>°"t«J  the  name 
looked  around  h.m.  Only  a  very  few  people  had  come 
by  the  train  ;  the  time  was  yet  too  early  for  the  City 

t'^Wth,  '^'  !?'•  ''t"°"  ^'  '="2^''^  ^  hansom,  and 
told  the  man  to  drive  him  to  The  Beeches. 

"and  .fT''"  f  "^"^  ^*  ^°'"^"  •>«  ^'^  t°  ""mself, 
and  If  she  is,  I  wonder  if  she'll  see  me  ?  " 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that    Radford    Leicester 

fcs«d  "Nothing  ,s  worth  while,"  he  had  answered 
many  times  when  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  take 
life  seriously.  But  he  was  serious  now.  His  eyes 
shone  with  the  light  of  expectancy  and  of  determination. 
He  did  not  notice  the  country  through  which  the  cab 
was  passing.  He  did  not  realise  that,  instead  of  busy 
streets  and  .all  buildings,  there  were  lanes  and  quie^ 

r  M  ""l  ."'  '^'^  "°*  """=«'  ^''t  the  speculating 
builder  had  not  been  allowed  to  ruin  a  pleaii^f 
neighbourhood  and  that  although  he  was  no^^y 
miles  distant  from  the  heart  of  London,  the  district 
w^  suggestive  of  a  country  village.  Y;t  so  it  w"s 
John  Castlemame  owned  all  the  land  around,  and  he 
TuTu  ^^  ^P«^"'=t'"g  builder  at  bay.     It  is  true 

rtfl^il      LT"^,r'''""'"''  cottages-cottages  which 
reflected    credit   ahke  upon    his  heart   and    upon    his 
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artistic  tastes,  but  long  rows  of  jerry-built  ugliness 
were  nowhere  visible,  and  the  countryside  retained  the 
sweet  rusticity  of  a  purely  rural  district 

The  Beeches  was  a  fine  old  mansion  standing  far 
back  in  its  own  grounds,  and  surrounded  bv  a  number 
of  large  old  trees,  which  gave  the  house  its  name 
Once  inside  the  lodge  gates,  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  London,  with  its  surging  life,  lay  in  the  nrar 
distance.  An  atmosphere  of  restfulness  and  repose 
reigned,  only  disturbed  by  the  passing  of  the  trains, 
which  ran  a  little  more  than  a  mile  away  from  John 
Castlemaine's  house. 

While  Radford  Leicester  was  passing  along  the  quiet 
road  he  took  no  notice  of  his  surroundings,  but  once 
inside  the  lodge  gates  he  seemed  to  realise  where  he 
was.     He  had  been  to  the  house  tw.ce  before,  but  he 
had  not  noticed  the  grounds.     Indeed,  he  had  had  no 
opportunity.     Night  had  fallen  before  he  came,  and 
as  he  had  left  at  midnight,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
anything.     Now,  however,  all   was  different.     It  was 
true  the  time  was  late  autumn,  and  many  of  the  trees 
were  denuded  of  leaves  ;  but  the  sun  shone  brilliantly, 
and  the  autumn  flowers  gleamed  in  the  sunlight     He 
noticed,  too,  the  air  of  stately  repose  which  characterised 
the  house ;  he  was  impressed  by  the  extensive  lawns, 
and    the   gnarled   old    trees    which   dotted  the   park.' 
Here   was   no   tawdry,   ornamented   dwelling   of   the 
itomeau  riche ;  it  was  the  solid,  substantial  dwelling  of 
a  City  merchant  of  the  old  school.     Even  the  servants 
had  an  air  of  proprietorship.     They  were  not  of  the 
"month  on  trial"  order.     Evidently  they  had  served 
the  family  for  many  years,  and  had  become  accustomed 
to  their  surroundings. 
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dri^'to  ?h^5"t''^'*'''"  •«=  '°'''  'he  cabman  to 

*TJ1°*  *°  '^  "earded  lightly.      ^         C»*""na.ne 

Will  you  wait  a  minute."  said   Leicester  to  th, 

cabman,  as  he  drew  un  at  ft,,  a^         «icester  to  the 

Is  Mr.  Castlemaine  at  home  ?  "  he  asked. 
iNo,  sir. 

"  P«^'"haps  Miss  Castlemaine  is  in  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

■  Will  y™  ,,n  ,„,  ^  ,  .  1,^  ^y  prei,nay,  .nd  o,„ 

sCi-r-'Hrffi-i-  ViJt"„* 
»« «n»  ^,  1,^  .„„  L'teir^E^^irs: 
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had  expected  no  visitors,  and  she  was  dressed  for  no 

IZni?'  K  ^'  "°"'t^  ***  '"*'  ^°°^^  ^"""K^  "°*  than 
when  he  had  seen  her  on  other  occasions,  more  girlish 
more  than  ever  a  child  of  nature.  He  preferred  to' 
see  her  m  this  way.  It  had  always  seeded  to  him  that 
women  appeared  at  their  worst  in  the  attire  which  society 
demands  for  evening  functions.  It  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  artificiality,  of  being  dressed  for  "show"  But 
now  all  was  different  She  stood  before  him  in  a  simple 
closely  fitting  dress,  which  perfectly  harmonised  with  her 
glossy  dark  brown  hair  and  perfect  complexion,  and 
also  revealed  to  advantage  her  finely  moulded  form 

I  make  no  apology  for  taking  a  great  liberty, 
Miss  Castlemame,"  he  said.  "I  have  called  this 
afternoon  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you,  because  I  could 
do  no  other." 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance  ;  but  quick  as  it  was. 
It  revealed  the  fact  that  Leicester's  mocking,  cynical 
manner  was  gone^  The  flash  of  his  eyes,  the  stem, 
set  features  showed  that  he  was  deadly  in  earnest. 

You  frighten  me."  she  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  I 
hope  you  have  brought  me  no  bad  news." 

■."u  '""^!  !Ju'  ^^^  '"^''*'''  ''^^  how  you  will  regard 
It.   he  said,  "but  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  favour'' 

What  IS  it?"  she  said,  still  smiling.  "Is  it  to 
give  a  subscription  to  some  charity  which  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  condemning  ?  " 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
listen  to  me  patiently  for  a  few  minutes." 

She  froze  somewhat  at  this.  Perhaps  the  look  in 
his  eyes  made  her  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable.  She 
realised  that  it  was  somewhat  unusual  for  a  compara- 
Uve  stranger  to  come  in  such  a  way 
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"I  am  afraid  I  am  a  poor  listener,"  she  said   «  «nH 

what  .,  more,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  Xt  I  ~n 

advantage  you  by  doing  so."  '  "*" 

;;  Still,  you  will  hear  me  out,  won't  you  ?  " 

1    nave   no   choice,    hav*    T  > "    .k.       -j 

nervously.  '  "      *•"  *»«'•  •"most 

"  '  \»"t  t°  be  frankly  egotistic,"  he  said.     « I  want 
to  speak  about  a  worthless  subject-myself."  ' 

poS?y        '"  '"'*  """'""«'  ""'  ^''^  ^Mc  com- 

"  Then  I  think  we  had  better  srt  down,"  she  said 

She  suited   the  action  to  the  word    h,,t  V        . 

continued  standing.     He  laid  h^s  hatl'nd  g,ot^:Tn t 

cha.r  but  stood  before  her,  his  body  almost  SgTd  . 

I  have  seldom   been   earnest  during  the  last  f,.„, 

mockery  in   his  voice,  and  his  pale  face  and  «m-.f 

S  K  ^°^^^  ^^^  '"°"''^  "'''=  t°  --'fuse  to  listen  to 
h.m,  but  his  presence  forbade  her.  He  was  str  J- 
and  masterful,  even  in  his  appeal.  "'""^^ 

have  heLJf '.' r^r-'?"  '^'''  "'  ''"^g'^^  *at  you 
been  t^M  1  A  "''  *''''*  '^  ^"^  °^  ">=■  You  have 
man,  or  m  God,  and  what  you  have  heard  is  in  the 
mam  true  Not  altogether,  but  in  the  main  I  * 
not  what  IS  called  a  good  man,  indeed  I  cannot  clZ 
to  have  been  even  an  admirer  of  goodness.  Certainly 
I  have  believed  in  very  little  of  it."  ^«=™miy 
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Olive  interrupted  him.  "As  a  strong  Protestant, 
Mr.  Ltitester,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  a  believer  in  con- 
fessions, and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  fitted  to  be  your 
confidante." 

"  You  promised  to  listen  to  me,  Miss  Castlemaine,' 
he  said,  "  and  I  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
Believe  me,  I  did  not  come  here  lightly,  neither  am  I 
speaking  meaningless  words.  This  afternoon  will  be 
a  crisis  in  my  hie,  and  if  there  is  a  God,  He  knows 
that  I  am  as  sincere  as  a  man  can  be." 

Again  she  was  silenced.  The  strength  of  the  man's 
personality  was,  although  she  did  not  know  it,  bending 
her  will  to  his.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  exer- 
cising no  power  of  resistance,  and  she  was  interested 
to  know  what  he  would  say. 

"  i  do  not  know  that  I  am  an  atheist,"  he  said. 
"Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  a  feeling  at  the  back  of 
my  mind  that  there  must  be  a  God,  and  that  this  life 
is  only  a  fragment  of  life  as  a  whole ;  but  that  is  not 
often.  That  is  no  wonder.  I  was  brought  up  to 
believe  that  there  was  no  God.  I  was  trained  to 
distrust  every  one,  and  to  look  for  evil  motives  in 
every  life.  I  believe  my  father  meant  to  be  kind  in 
doing  this  for  me  ;  anyhow,  I  am  a  result,  at  least  in 
part,  of  his  training.  I  never  knew  a  mother's  care. 
"Please  do  not  misunderstand  me;  I  am  not 
growing  maudlin  nor  sentimental ;  I  am  simply  stating 
facts.  I  went  to  Oxford,  and  while  there,  my  father's 
training  was  confirmed,  accentuated.  I  suppose  I  had 
abilities,  and  was  informed  when  I  took  my  degree 
that  my  career  there  was — well,  more  than  creditable, 
I  did  the  usual  thing  when  I  was  three  or  four  and 
twenty.     I  fell  in  love." 
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;;Really,  Mr.  Leicester,"  said  Olive,  "there  can  be 

1,  7 V^'  ^^  ^^"^  °^  ^  ^°y"  ^«"t  °"  Radford    as  if 
h    had  not  heard  her,  "and  it  did  not  last  long  '   She 
j.lted  me  m  a  very  ordinary  fashion,  and  my  heart! 
wounds  were  not  deep.     All  it   did,   I  think   was  to 
confirm    my   early   impressions   aboLt    woman's   lov" 
Smce   hat  time  I  have  avoided  women.     Yes,  I  speak 
qu.te  smcerely,  I  have  avoided  them.     Despising   h  m 
neglected  seekmg  the  society  of  women  altogetheT 
I  have  hyed  mainly  at  my  club,  so  that  I  might  not  be 
brought  mto  contact  with  them.     You   wilf  naturll^ 
Sd  f  >'°"/^^'"t"«t«d  in  me  at  all,  what  I  have 
l.ved  for.     I  qmte  realise  that  every  man  must  have 
some  motive  power  in  life,  some  driving-fo'e  and 

eves'  nodT^K  "r"  "^'^  P°°^'  -"^^  ™-"    "  V- 
eyes,  no  doubt ;  but  I  will  tell  the  truth.     My    driving 

power  has  been  ambitfon.     Rightly  or  wrongly   S 

who  know  me  believe  I  have  gifts  above  the  ofdinar^"^ 

XZV°''  "'  ''^'  "  '  ""'-  '  '^^  have  a  no'^e' 
parhamentary  career.     Possibly  they  are  right-I  do 

th..^r"^"  .•^"'.  '  «^"^^'«v«"  '•"  ^Pite  ofVceed 
hat  the  motive  is  insufficient.  Besides,  I  cannot  helo 
laughmg  at  the  whole  political  world.  The  great  bu  k 
o  our  po,i,.  3,  „,g„^,^^  ,^^^  ^^  sense  of^humou, 
but  they  are  irresistibly  funny  nevertheless.     I  caTsee 

think  they  are  of  great  importance,  and  then— L"  ^ 
.  He  stopped,  and  took  two  or  three  steps  towards  the 
window;  then  he  returned  and,  leaning  VeZw  o„ 
the  mantelpiece,  went  on  speaking 
whli'^^^u''^*"  wondering  during  the  last  few  weeks 
whether  I  have  not  been  blind  to  a  very  real  world.'' 
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he  sa,d.        Th,s  I  know  :  I  have  been  simply  longing 
to    believe  ,n   things  the  existence  of  which    I  have 

fin  p  <:  ^"^  "^^"^""^  *°  ''^"^^«  '■"  a  final  Will,  a 
final  Beneficence  J  I  have  wanted  to  believe  that  we 
are  no  the  playthings  of  a  blind  chance,  and  that  what 
we  call  disorder  and  discord  are  but  the  preludes  to  a 
divine  Harmony  With  that  longing  has  come  another 
and  this  IS  a  selfish  longing.  It  is  to  play  something 
Ike  a  worthy  part  on  the  stage  of  life.  Sometimes  this 
longing  scarcely  exists ;  sometimes  it  grows  strong  and 
clamorous.  There  are  times  when  I  believe  that  I 
even  J-  can  live  a  life  that  is  really  worth  the  living; 
Th^  belief  IS  only  a  new-born  child.  It  is  sickly,  and 
lacks  vitality,  but  it  exists. 

"  No,  no,  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer.  I 
know  I  have  chosen  a  poor  subject  to  talk  about,  but 
then   I  confess  myself  to  be  an  egotist.      I,  like  every 

tSZri:   'T"^   T''^  "'   '^^   °"^y  P«^*°"  worth 
talking   about;   so   please   forgive    me.     But   do    not 

worthy  man.  I  still  doubt  whether  such  exists  :  but 
here  are  times  when  I  have  strange  longings,  and  these 
Wmgs  sometimes,  though  rarely,  become  a  kind  of 
belief  that  I,  worthless,  faithless  as  I  am,  can  live  a  life 
which  IS  worth  the  living." 

He  was  silent  a  few  seconds,  and  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed,  while  Olive  Castlemaine  sat.  scarcely 

feeling  the  masterfulness  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  her 
Perhaps    you    are   hardly  interested   to  know   the 
reason  for  this,"  he  went  on,  "nevertheless  I  must  tell 
you.      You  are  the  reason." 

Olive  glanced  up  like  one  startled. 
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"I,  Mr.  Leicester?" 

"You.  I  have  not  learnt  to  believe  in  goodness 
generally,  but  I  believe  in  your  goodness.  I  have  not 
learnt  to  believe  in  women,  but  I  believe  in  a  woman 
I  believe  in  you.  And  I  believe  in  you  because  I  love 
you. 

He  spoke  quietly,  and  there  was  no  tremor  in  his 
voice,  but  his  face  was,  if  possible,  paler  than  usual. 
Ihat  he  was  deadly  in  earnest  no  one  could  doubt. 

"  I  make  no  pretences,"  he  went  on.  "  I  do  not  say 
nay,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  become  a  pattern 
man.  Even  now  I  have  no  strong  faith,  even  if  I  have 
any,  .n  either  God  or  man  ;  but  I  love  you  1 " 

He  seemed  to  be  carried  away  by  his  own  confession 
Almost  rudely  he  turned  his  back  on  her  and  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  over  the  stretch  of  lawn 
and  park-land.  But  he  did  not  remain  there.  When 
he  came  back  again  Olive  glanced  at  him  almost 
tearfully,  and  for  a  moment  was  well-nigh  repelled  by 
the  fierce  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  went  on,  still  quietly  ;  but  his 
voice  had  changed.  There  was  an  intensity  in  its  tones 
which  she  had  never  heard  before.  "I  love  you 
so,  that— that  with  you  by  my  side,  I  feel  I  could 
conquer  anything,  accomplish  anything— anything ! 
Look  at  me,  yes,  like  that  Now  then,  do  you 
love  me?"  .  /   u 

Almost  mechanically  she  shook  her  head.  She  did 
not  know  why  she  did  this,  only  it  seemed  as  if  some 
unseen  monitor  compelled  her. 

Radford  Leicester  took  a  step  towards  her. 

"  You  must,"  he  said,  in  the  same  low  tone,  but  still 
almost  fiercely,  "you  must,  you  must !     You  must  not 
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withhold  it.  Good  God  !  you  do  not  know  what  this 
hour  means  to  me.  My  life,  my  future,  my  faith,  my 
all  IS  m  your  hands." 

Still  she  remained  silent,  Her  face  had  become 
pale,  and  although  the  look  in  her  eyes  was  not  of 
Jear,  it  showed  no  confidence. 

"  Speak  to  me,"  he  went  on.  "  I  am  not  a  boy 
longmg  for  a  new  toy.  I  am  a  hardened  man,  a 
hardened  smner,  if  you  like.  I  make  no  boasts,  no 
professions,  but  I  love  you,  love  you  !  and  you  must 
love  me,  you  must." 

For  a  moment  the  girl  resented  his  air  of  master- 
Julness.  She  was  not  of  the  weak  and  pliable  kind  of 
women  that  could  be  carried  away  by  wild  assault 
She  looked  up  at  him  steadily  now,  and  Leicester  saw 
by  the  expression  in  her  eyes  that  he  had  touched  a 
wrong  chord. 

"Forgive  me  my  rudeness,"  he  said,  before  she  had 
a  chance  to  speak,  "but  I  think  a  man  in  earnest  is 
sure   o  be  rude  ;  he  must  be.     Do  not  think,  moreover, 
hat  I  do  not  realise  the  value  of  what  I  am  asking  for 
I  do.     I  know  that  you  have  been  sought  after  on  all 
hands.     I  know  thai  you  are  said  to  be  rich,  and  that 
you  can    choose  where   you    will.     Oh,  yes-  I    havp 
thought  of  all  that,  and  I  have  realised  my'madnels 
in  coming  to  you  ;  but  I  am  a  desperate  man.     No 
no,  do  not  think  I  have  been  simply  attracted  by  a 
beautiful  face.     I  have  been  seeing  beautiful  faces  Ly 
time  these  last  ten  years  ;  it's  not  that.      Ifs  you,  you 
I  love  you,  I  tell  you,  and  if  you  cannot  love  me  I 
shall  go  into  a  blacker  hell  than   I  have  yet  known, 
and  I  shall  go  there  with  eagerness,  and  eagerness  born 
of  despair.     But   with  your  love  I  can  do  anything 
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Oh  I  am  not  boasting,  and  I  am  not  speaking  before 
ook.ng  ^own  to  the  very  depths,  but  with  your  love 
I  can  five  a  life  worth  the  livintr  •  i  .,  "-^  love 
position  worth  the  making.^  S'^e  ^^ve  ""castle^ 
mauie,  tell  me  that  you  can  give  a  ihouli  T  u  J 
thought,  a  loving  thought  to  me"  ^    '  ^  '""'* 

In  spite  of  herself  she  was  moved.  Olive  Castle 
maine  admired  strong,  masterful  men.  She  could 
forgive  rudeness  where  there  was  sincerity  and  strength 
and  cert^nly  she  had  never  been  wooed  1^  th  s  Sy 
before  She  could  not  help  comparing  Leicester  wkh 
men  hke  Purvis  and  Sprague.     Theylere  weakTnd 

7heh.T  ^°^°"'"l°"^y  =<^=epteJ  beliefs.  It  is  true 
she  had  seen  h.s  weakness,  she  had  heard  him  expSs 
he  purposelessness  of  his  life  ;  but  she  had  also  seenfn 
h.m  another  Radford  Leicester  which  was  Jreat  and 
^rong.     And  yet  he  had  not  won   her.     Some  hS 

fear  perhaps  owing  to  her  Puritan  training  and  her 

h^tSedthf^'''^^  '-'  '''-  ""-'"^''^^  -'^« 

as  Ifhfd^'^'""''''  ^''"'''-'  ^"^  '^'''"^  ^^'  heart  to  beat 
as  .t  had  never  beaten  before;  never  had  she  been 
drawn  by  such  an  admiration,  an  admiration  akin  to 
affection,  as  she  was  drawn  now.  He  was  a  strong 
man  and  she  instinctively  felt  that  in  hTm  we  thf 
t^ssibilities  of  greatness  and  of  goodness.     ShelelTeved 

n^VlrV  -'""^  •"=  *^  ""^^"^  °f  translating  those 
possibilities  into  actual  life;  but  she  did  not  gfve  him 
a  ray  of  hope.     A  few  minutes  before,  she  felt  S 
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speaking.     Now  the  desire  had  gone.    She  had  nothing 
to  say,  she  knew  not  why. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  what  you  have  heard  about 
me,"  he  said,  "  are  you  not  ?  " 
"  Perhaps." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  he  thought  of  the  night  which  led  to  this 
meeting,  and  as  a  consequence  felt  ashamed.  Once, 
on  his  way  thither,  he  had  thought  of  telling  her  the 
whole  story,  but  now  he  would  rather  have  suffered 
death  than  that  she  should  know.  Even  then  he  deter- 
mined that  if  either  of  the  men  who  were  parties  to  the 
shameful  compact,  should  divulge  the  secret  he  would 
make  tlieir  lives  a  hell.  For  Radford  Leicester  was 
not  making  love  to  gain  a  wager.  A  passion  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  had  gripped  him 
body  and  soul.  At  that  moment  Olive  Castlemaine 
was  everything  to  him.  He  would  have  bartered  his 
immortal  soul  to  gain  her  love.  The  cold,  cynical 
crust  of  the  man's  nature  had  been  broken,  and  the  hot 
lava  which  had  been  lying  beneath  now  burst  forth. 

"  And  you  care  for  that,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  care  for  that." 

"And   if  I   had  been   what  you  call  a  good  man 
what  then  ?  "  ' 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  But  it  would  influence  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  influence  me  greatly." 

"  You  believe  in  all  you  have  heard  ?  " 

"  You  have  denied  nothing— and  no,  Mr.  Leicester, 

even  if  I  loved  a  bad  man,  I  would  crush  that  love 

that  is,  as  you  have  been  speaking  of  it." 

He  called  to  mind  what  he  had  said  to  Sprague  and 
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Purvis  on  the  night  the  compact  was  made,  and  while 
there  was  a  feeling  of  joy  in  his  heart  at  her  words 
the  memoiy  of  that  night  pierced  him  like  a  poisoned 
arrow.  This  woman  had  disproved  his  creed  by  a 
single  sentence.  For  he  knew  that  "she  meant  it 
There  was  no  weak,  faltering  hesitancy  in  her  words. 
The  flash  of  her  eyes,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  told  him 
that  she  had  uttered  no  idle  threat.  Here  was  a 
nature  as  strong  as  his  own,  a  nature  which  loved 
goodness  as  much  as  he  had  pretended  to  despise  it 

He  felt  that  the  ground  was  slipping  under  his  feet, 
but  he  retained  his  calm. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  "there  is  something  else 
I  want  to  say  to  you." 


CHAPTER    VII 

A   WOMAN'S   HEART 
I  "^LeSteTS' •'''";  '"^  °"=  ""^^  *°"^  R-dford 

lo   scorn.     Yet   he    contemplated    doine    it   at    th^t 
moment.     Perhano  ;f  c„.  ""mg    it   at    tnat 

believed    him      o  t"  1^  "^  "^"-     ^°^  ^'^^^ 
"But  I  have  the  right." 
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"What  right?" 
to  hell."  he   replied.     "Oh     I   am  Tnf        ^"'""  °' 

sp  »K'j  :u' ;  -"7  '^"•'.  1* 
*»' .  „i  r-  i*,  tr..'™?^r, " 

For  ,«    ™„  T„„";  V  S  ""2'"'  "^  ""■ 
must  I"  ^        *»    '    '«"   you   you 

notl^ift  aXir^'  N?:'-  '^""  ^''^  "''^'^■•^ 
the  less  because  he  wni  not  77'"  r^^'''  "  "'^" 
"  Listen    then  "  h.         .        ""**>™P'ate  refusal. 

sorts  oMhin^^nborme    T  a7°"  '^  ""'"'  ^" 
drunkard,  I  am  a  cvnic   anH  I  ?      u"  ^"'"'''  '  *'"  =* 

^  Why?     she  asked,  almost  anErily. 
deed.     Yes    let  m.  !^     man    either   by  word   or   by 
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accuse  me  of  sullying  either  the  honour  of  man  or 
woman.  I  may  be  all  that  is  said  of  me,  but  I  am 
not  that  kind  of  man." 

Something,  not  only  in  his  words,  but  in  his 
manner,  appealed  to  her.  In  spite  of  herself,  she  gave 
h.m  a  quick,  starching  glance.  There  was  something 
noble  m  his  face,  there  was  a  healthy  anger  in  his 
words.  Whatever  his  creed  might  be,  he  was  not  a 
bad  man. 

"  I  had  tht  right  to  tell  you  so  much,"  he  went  on  • 
"I  Ht  at  least  was  my  privilege,  and  now,  having  told 
you,  /  must  tell  you  something  else.  You  may  refuse 
me  once,  you  may  refuse  me  twice  ;  but  in  the  end 
you  will  have  to  accept  me." 

Again  there  was  a  gleam  of  anger  in  her  eyes,  and 
lie  saw  the  look  of  scorn  which  rested  on  her  face. 

"  I  will  tell  you  why.  You  cannot  run  the  risk  of 
sending  i  man  to  hell.  With  you  as  my  wife  I  can  do 
anything.  Oh  yes,  I  know  my  words  seem  like  the 
words  of  a  mountebank,  but  even  my  worst  enemies 
have  never  accused  me  of  being  a  boaster,  and  I  repeat 
It;  no  guardian  angel  which  your  story-books  tell 
about  could  do  for  a  man  what  you  could  do  for  me 
I  could  work,  I  could  think,  I  could  even  become  great 
and  good.  But  without  you— even  the  thought  of  it 
is  like  looking  into  hell." 

"And  I,"  said  Olive,  "could  have  but  little  faith  in 
a  man  who  dared  not  stand  alone.  If  a  man's  future 
his  character,  his  career,  are  dependent  on  a  woman 
then  he  rests  upon  a  weak  reed.  A  man  to  be  strone 
must  rest  on  God." 

"  That  may  be  your  theory ;  if  it  is,  I  know  that 
human  nature  is  always  laughing  at  you.     If  God  is 
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He's  giving  you  the  opportunity  of  making  a  man  of 

you  asTf  m7,""'  ''!.'P/°"'"  ''-■d  0'-«.  "but  what 
^S  w;^r„°ot\i  S^n".^  ■■'  ---     ^"  -"  ^ 

Th.s  was  the  first  sign  of  Leicester's  advantage 
Her  eyes  dropped,  and  the  colour  came  to  her  cheeks 

Leicester's  heart  beat  aldud  for  joy;  he  could  n„f 
repress  a  cry  of  exultation.  "°' 

effort'o?'^:,.''""^"'^'"^  '^'^'''  '^--'^  ^y  a  strong 

"wInYin"'%'°  "^u^  '°y°''  ''°"""y."  she  said 
well,  1  will.     I   could  never  love  a  man     tt,.^   ■ 

as  you   would   be   loved-if  I   dW   no.  I" 

"Yes,  I  mean  that." 

alcohol  of  any  sort  aeain      r  „•  ''"'"P  "'^ 

sort  shall  ever  again  pass  my  lips"  ^ 
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"If  a  thing  is  an  evil,  if  it  is  a  wrong,"  she  said 
•  a  man  should  fight  it  because  it  is  wrong      If  a  Si 
has  mastered  you.  you  should  fight  it.  and  conquer 
-because  of  your  respect  of-your  own  manhood." 

and  h^   >t  l°°  ■"">"  ^^  "''^-     "No  man  can  do 
and  be  without  a  sufficient  motive.     Take  you  out  of 
my  hfe,  and  what  motive  have  I  ?  " 
"The  belief  in  you'  own  manhood." 
Why  should  I  believe  in  that  ?     If  you  refuse  me 
what  have  I  to  live  for?     Ye<!    T  fi„Kf  <■     ^^.'J^^' 
v^hi^h  on,      .  r   J      .  '  '  "Snt  for  a  posit  on 

whch  at  heart  I  despise.     I  become  a  member  of  the 

Tr^^L  T"-J  ?^"^  "''°  ''^^«=  -'  'he  brains  of 
a  rabbit,  nor  the  .deals  of  a  low  tavern-keeper,  occupy 
that  position.  Faith  in  God  and  man  I  I  can  oZ 
think  of  them  through  you."  ^ 

kne^wVrJ\*'-^""r'*''""'  °^  ^''  P°^'«°"-  She 
knew  that  her  ideal  man  must  always  be  strong  and 

brave  whatever  the  circumstances  of  his  life  mighVbe. 

and.  so  far.  Leicester  had   disappointed  her.     Never- 

theless.  there  was  in  his  words  a  subtle  flattery  which 

appeals  to  every  woman.     She  was,  humanly  speaking 

the   saving   power  of  his    life.     The   destiny  of  thfs' 

and  be  >f  he  were  inspired  by  great  hopes  and  lofty 
amb.t,ons?     H^   name  could  be  a    household    word 

wn,?H   .,  ^'"'°"'  °^  struggling,  starving  people 

would  have  cause  to  bless  his  name.  And  she  she 
could  be  the  means  used  by  God  whereby  afl  that  wa 
best  and  noblest  in  this  man  could  be  realised.  For 
she  hke  all  who  knew  him,  felt  the  wondrous  pos- 
sibilities of  his  life.  It  might  seem  like  boasting  Xn 
he  said  that  with  her  by  his  side  he  could  do  any- 
thing, but  she  felt  sure  it  was  true. 
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Behind  all  that  was  unworthy  th^  ,„  i 
strong  and  brave  H.  ■  u.  V  "^^^'  •"*"  '^X 
Mmis'ter.  pLe  ML-ste"  RfhaH  """^  ^  ''''''"'' 
fit  him  even  foZ  Th  ^^°''" '''''■''' =°"'<^ 
influence  was^,  b^undSr  He'^^M^  "'^f 
the  whole  tone  of  the  naHon      AnH  ^^  '^    "P"'^' 

all.  he   loved  her  I     t^  "'^"'  "'°''^  t^an 

benevinjrn  tho  fii^Ue'to"  hertth  ""t^'  "- 
few  weeks  before,  who  took  a  pTei'^Jt  ,"  ^°"^  " 
all  that  was  best  and  truest  No  ^  '"laughing  at 
of  lack  of  earnestness  to  day  He  h  H  T'^  T"'^  •"■•" 
her  by  the  intensityof  ht  aplal  th  '' '"^''''"''' 
words.  And  did  she  love  hta?  rf  ^''T  °^  *"'' 
castethout  fear  she  did  n..  .  l-  ^'^^^^  '°^« 
no   man   had   evt  apLlS   ^  H  ^-/^^^^^^^^ 

it  would  be  with  ;„  achTng  heart        "^"^ '1"-*'°-. 
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whole  life-thought  to  h'nk  her  life  with  such  a  man. 
But  there  was  another  side  of  the  question.  He  loved 
her,  and  the  thought  of  his  love  made  her  heart  beat 
quickly,  and  filled  her  with  a  strange  joy. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  in  a  flash. 
Nay,  perhaps  she  did  not  think  them  at  all.  They 
became  a  kind  of  consciousness  to  her,  a  series  of  im- 
pressions which  possessed  her  being  without  mental 
activity  on  her  own  part.  Moreover,  Leicester,  by  a 
Kind  of  intuition,  divined  what  was  in  her  mind.  For 
these  two  natures  were  closely  akin,  although  their 
training,  outlook,  and  conceptions  of  life  were  entirely 
different.  If  he  were  a  keen-brained,  strong,  masterful 
man,  she  was  in  her  degree  his  equal.  She  loved 
strength  even  as  he  rejoiced  in  it.  Although  in  many 
respects  presenting  a  strong  contrast.  Mother  Nature 
had  cast  them  in  a  similar  mould. 

Meanwhile,  Leicester  was  watchini:;  her  closely.  He 
tried  to  read  her  face  as  he  would  read  an  open  book, 
with  what  eagerness  we  need  scarcely  say.  What  had 
begun  in  grim  and  almost  repelling  jest  had  resulted 
in  terrible  earnestness.  This  man  loved  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  nature. 

"  I  want  your  answer,"  he  said  at  length.  "  And  I 
must  only  hrve  one  answer.  Oh,  forgive  me  if  I  seem 
rude,  but  I  cannot  help  it  I  know  that  I  have  not 
spoken  as  I  ought :  that  is  because  I  have  spoken  as  I 
was  compelled.  I  know  how  unworthy  I  am — yes,  I 
am  in  deadly  earnest.  I  know  I  am  not  vorthy  to 
brush  your  boots  ;  but  I  love  you  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  life.  Tell  me,  Olive  Castlemaine,  that  I  may  hope." 
"  No,"  she  said  quietly,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  that — 
that  is — yet." 
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She  knew  she  yielded  the  whole  position  in  that 
quaI.ficat.on,  although  she  would  not  have  admitted  it- 
so  strange  a  thing  is  a  woman's  heart.     Leicester  felt 

^ "  T'!r  ^;^'^--  -  -^  -■  ^^  -^  ••- 

"I  must  have  ^^Tie  to  think,"  she  went  on.  "I 
must  speak  to  my  father" 

she"drr;  Mck.*^^  '~'  ^  "  *°  ^-^P  ^-  '^-^-  ""t 
"No,"  she   said.     « I    did    not   expect-that-you 

would    come   to    me  in    this   way,   and-it   is    nofa 

dec.s.on  wh.ch  can  be  made  lightly" 

"  No,  great  God,  no,"  said  Leicester.     His  voice  was 

hoarse   and  almost  trembling.     He  never  could  hie 

beheved    that   he  could    have  been  so  much    moved 
It  IS  everything  to  me— everything " 
In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  believed  that  she  would 

came  a  ghastly  nightmare. 

likl'^rr^  r"  '^^  """"'  °"'  "''"*  I  *ink  I  would 
i.ke  to  be  alone  now.     I  want " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Leicester,  taking  his  hat  and 
gloves.     "I  understand.     Good-afternoon." 

She  felt  almost  disappointed.  Was  he  going  away 
1  n^e  him  J^'^''^*^''<=  ■'  ^^  ^-'ed  that'she'wo'd 
serv!n.  ''" . '^^='«'°"  ?  «"'  she  said  nothing.  A 
walked  in'tr.h"  ^TV  ""''  ""^'  -"''  Leicester 
sTemed  th,?  '     ^°   *^  ^^^"*"'  ^is    manners 

'^Sha  I   r      1?  '""'°''  ^''°  ^^"^  ^'^"  '^°'dly  received, 
snail  I  call  a  carnage,  sir  ?  " 

"No,  I  shall  walk  to  the  station." 

The  man  opened  the  door,  and  he  left  the  house 

wthout   another   word.     He   walked    to    the    stat.^ 
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almost  like  a  man  in  a  dream  ;  he  could  hardly  realise 
that  what  had  taken  place  was  an  actual  fact  He 
had  proposed  to  Olive  Castlemaine,  and  he  had  not 
been  refused.  He  found  he  had  twenty  minutes  to 
wait  for  a  train  back  to  London,  but  that  did  not 
trouble  him.  Nothing  mattered  now.  A  new  element 
had  come  into  his  life ;  everything  had  changed  He 
was  no  longer  a  chip  upon  life's  sea,  he  was  a  man 
who  loved,  and  was  loved.  True,  Olive  had  not  said 
so  much  as  tb=s  but  he  had  read  enough  of  her 
character  to  know  that  had  there  not  been  strong  hope 
for  him,  she  would  have  refused  him  there  and  then. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  platform  without  seeing 
or  hearing  anything.  One  thought  filled  his  mind,  one 
hope  filled  his  heart.  Presently,  when  his  train  arrived, 
he  had  a  vague  idea  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  the 
City. 

An  hour  later  he  arrived  at  his  club.  By  this  time 
the  spell  which  the  interview  with  Olive  had  cast  over 
him  had  lost  .«ome  of  its  power.  Doubts  began  to 
anse,  fears  came  into  his  heart  He  was  no  longer 
sure  of  himself  or  of  her.  As  the  excitement  oasc^ 
away,  the  old  longing  for  whisky  came  back  to  him 
He  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  it  when  he  remembered 
what  he  had  said  to  Olive. 

..  T  "f  *!*  ^^  "°*  ^**  promised  you,"  said  temptation. 

Indulge  freely  while  you  may.    You  will  be  breaking 

no  promise."     He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  ring  a  bell 

but  as  quickly  withdrew  it  ' 

"No,"  he  said,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  to  meet  her 
again  if  I  did.     I'll  not  be  such  a  weak  thing  as  that  " 

He  scarcely  slept  that  night  Hope  and  fear,  joy 
and   despair   alternately   possessed    him,   and   in    his 
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darker  hours  the  craving  for  drink  dogged  him  Onr. 
he  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  bottle  ofwhisky '  from  ! 
cupboard,  but  when  he  reah'sed  wh:,t  h.T  J  \ 
opene.  .he  window  and  p^'url^  t'J^^.Z  IZ'^l 
street  Never  m  his  whole  life  had  a  night  seemed  so 
ong.  Agam  and  again  did  he  switch  on  the  dectric 
anoLT  frf:   V  "^''  °"'^  '°  *--  one  btk  ^ 

«h^:^:r.^^Sdi----H 
2:;^£st:s^^j^ ----«- ^ 

'  It  s  this  uncertainty,"  he  said  "  if  c»,.  i,  j  . . 
yes,  I  could  drive  the  craving  from  me  .  u"^"^ 
accursed  thing  should  be  drifeX  while  ^t  i" 
doubt  I  seem  like  a  feather  in  the  wind"  " 

of  Vhl  5.^  *!'°"^'''  ^^'^  *''~"g''  h'^  '»i"d.  the  humour 
He  Radfo  r/"":"'  '''"'■  "^  '^"g'^^'^  -'  himse" 
w^me^r  nt:^\tit«  g  t/^   '^''^T^ 

1   "^  Ti^      "'°"'''  *""  acquaintances  say?     This  rl 

*  ..™.v  1.  .„„„,-^  ,„„„  ;^4°'i  „^-p»' 
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his  constituency,  and  then,  after  lunch,  he  went  to  a 
livery  stable  and  hired  a  I'orsc.  When  he  returned  he 
hardly  knew  where  he  had  been,  but  the  owner  of  the 
horse  knew  he  had  been  ridden  hard,  so  hard  that  he 
resolved  to  make  certain  stipulations  before  trusting 
him  again  with  such  a  valuable  animal. 

A  few  minutes  before  six  Radford  Leicester  was 
again  at  The  Beeches. 

"Mr.  Castlemaine  is  expecting  you,  sir,"  said  the 
servant,  as  he  took  his  hat  and  coat ;  "  he  will  be  down 
in  a  few  minutes.     Will  you  step  this  way,  sir  ?  " 

It  was  the  same  room.  He  noted  the  chair  where 
Olive  had  sat  the  day  before,  he  remembered  the  quiet 
ticking  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  the  fire-irons  that  were 
placed  on  the  hearth.  He  recalled  the  words  of  the 
servant,  "  Mr.  Castlemaine  is  expecting  you,  sir."  Did 
that  mean  tliat  Olive  had  deputed  her  father  to  speak 
for  her  ?  If  so,  it  meant  refusal.  His  heart  grew  cold 
at  the  thought.  The  door  opened  and  Olive  entered. 
Eagerly  he  looked  at  her,  feverishly  he  tried  to  read 
her  answer  in  her  eyes. 

She  came  up  close  to  him,  and  then  stood  still.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Olive  ? "  he  said.  Everything  he  meant  seemed  to 
be  in  her  name  as  he  uttered  it.  It  was  a  question, 
it  was  an  expression  of  his  love,  of  his  heart's  longings. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

He  lifted  her  hand  revere  itly  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it.  He  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  to  tell  her 
of  his  heart's  joy ;  he  longed  to  kiss  her  lips,  and  tell 
her  that  he  would  ;  ive  his  whole  life  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  her  trust.  But  something  sealed  his  lips. 
What  was  it  ? 
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thalffh'^f'  '""7"'^  'P*"*"'"^'  '^  ''■■^'■"'^^  P"'^"  on  earth 
than  the  love  of  a  pure,  womanly  wom^?     U  the  e 

S"^  r';'"  ■"'''  =*  •'*'*  '"^"  ashamed  of  hs 
badness,  or  lead  a  purposeless  man  to  devote  his  life  to 
^me  great  and  worthy  cause,  so  really  and  truly  as  th^ 
love  of  a  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  w  ,     jf  there  is,  I  do  not  know  of  it     'f 

the  old,  old  story  that  sin  came  upon  the  race  bv  a 
woman  .s  true,  it  is  more  true  that  good  women  are 
God  s  greatest  means  of  purifying  the^orld  of  Us  sin 

had  not  fallen  as  low  as  some,  it  was  because  of  innate 
pr.de,  and^because  his  nature  abhorred   some  of  Se 

I-Tr^rtr""  '"^^  °'  ^'■"-  ««  had  not  betn 
fiJed  w,thh.gh  purposes,  he  had  lived  wholly  fo  self  • 
but  as  he  k,ssed  Olive's  hand,  such  a  contritL,  such  a 
shame  as  he  had  never  known  before,  came    nto  his 

wh/th  ^'°"'^,"'r  "^  ''^  ^"^'  ""^  '■"""'>  himself  saying 
what^he  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  a  few  mo^thf 

"Thank  you,  Olive,"  he  said,  still  holding  her  hand 
you  have  given  me  a  new  life  to  live."  He  hesSted 
a  moment,  and  then  went  on "  speaking  airnM 
want  to  tell  you  this."  he  said.  «  Althou|hfTm  un 
worthy  of  you  I  will  try  and  make  myself  worthy 
That  promise  I  made  yesterday  I  will  keep.  Yes  I 
wm  keep  .t     And-and  if  there  is  a  God,  fwilTfi^d 

to„!J  Jl^^  ^^-  '".°'^^  --everently.     There  was  not  a 

Z\L  7Z  '"  ""'^  ^°'"  =  '■'  *^  «--"  ^  he  felt 
t^w.  ^'"^^."^^''/h.s  woman  to  lead  him  the  first  step 
towards  his  salvation.  P 

"You  have  no  doubt,  no  fear,  Olive?  "  he  said. 
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"  No,"  she  said  quietly,  "  not  one.  I  believe  you,  I 
trust  you  implicitly." 

"  And  you  love  mc  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"Really  am'  truly.  You  know  what  I  mean?" 
He  spoke  quietly  and  slowly,  but  his  voice  trembled. 

"  How  could  I  say  what  I  have  said — else  ? "  There 
was  a  sob  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke,  and  yet  the  sob 
sounded  like  a  laugh. 

"  Thank  God  I  " 

He  did  not  believe,  this  man,  that  God  existed,  and 
yet  it  was  the  only  way  that  he  could  express  the 
great  joy  of  his  heart.  Never,  until  then,  had  he 
known  what  happiness  meant.  The  old,  hopeless, 
purposeless  past  was  forgotten  ;  that  night  his  history 
began  anew. 


After  dinner  that  night,  John  Castlemaine  and 
Radford  Leicester  talked  long  and  eamesti/.  It  was 
no  light  matter  to  the  father  to  promise  his  child  in 
marriage  ;  moreover,  although  he  admired  Leicester, 
and  while  he  believed  that  a  great  career  was  possible 
to  him,  he  did  not  feel  quite  happy.  For  John  Castle- 
maine belonged  to  the  old  school  of  thought,  and  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  modern  looseness  of  ideas. 
He  came  of  a  stock  who  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  had  fought  the  battle  of  religious  liberty,  and 
who  had  been  ready  to  sacrifice  their  goods,  even  their 
lives,  for  principle.  He  was  a  Puritan  of  the  best 
order.  He  retained  all  their  old  strong  characteristics, 
he  stooc!  for  their  noblest  ideals,  without  adhering  to 
much  that  was  sunless  and  repugnant  He  was  a 
happy,  genial  man,  kind  almost  to  indulgence  as  far  as 
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hh  daughter  went,  but  he  was  strong  in  his  hatred  of 
the  «,.called  morals  of  that  class  to  which  Leicester 
was   supposed   to   belong.     Moreover.  Olive  wa     ib 

his  affection,  and  thus  the  thought  of  giving  her  to  a 

Uicert","",;^'*  n"-.  ^°""^  "'  ''-  «'-"«^to 
Lece  ter?     It  was  a  hard  struggle;   but  in  the  end 

a^H  f    M°"'    i't'P"'"  *°  ^°^"  Castlemaine  freely 

st^n^ht?;""'  \''^^'  "'■"'  ""^^  f«-°"^.  -ch 

Ihn^r    H  "^   -P"'"'  *''*'  '"  "P'*'  °f  ""  »>•  had  heard, 
John  Castlemaine  was  convinced  of  the  other's  worthi 

caZ^K.""*  r*;  "°*  ^"'■"  "'"■''  '^'  °^^»  ""an.     «  I 
cannot  bear  to  lose  her  yet." 

"But  why  need  we  wait?  "asked  Leicester.  "We 
are  neither  of  us  children,  and  I  need  her.  Mr.  Castle- 
maine.     She  is  all  the  world  to  me  "  '  • '-astie- 

alonJ  T  *"°'  ^'!'.'  '^''"'''  '^■'*°"*  •>"  I  "ha"  be 

OHve  ^""^T!  ''"'"^,  '■"  '^'■''   ^«="  house  without 

?lri  J    *'"  h«come  like  a  vault,  an  empty  vault, 

and  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  bear  it." 

ma"„'  ".I",  '^'•f,  1°  .!''"  "'''"'  y°"  "•'«•"  "a'''^  the  young 

^U  or       "i"  K*"""  "  '"'"'"  "°'"=  ''y  ''"«  '■'■  't  «  your 
will,  or  I  will  buy  one.     I  saw  one  for  sale  on  my  way 

Tu  Tu*""  ^^^  "°'  "'"  here  ?  "  asked  John  Castlemaine 
Is:  ptatr'  "''^'"^  '''  -'"■'-  ^>ways  neaT  hi:^ 
Jli^-^^'7''  r"""^'  '  '^"•gladly  consent,"  he  re- 
engteme"ne"  ''''  "^"^  ^°"  ^'"  "°*  -'•^'  ^  »  '-^ 
When  Leicester  returned  to  town  that  mVht  it 
seemed  as  though  the  air  were  filled  with  music ;  i 
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though  angel  forms  were  alt  around  him.  He  Telt 
Olive's  warm  kisses  on  his  lips,  while  words  of  love 
rang  in  his  ears.  Again  and  again  he  recalled  the 
words  she  had  sfK>ken,  when  at  length  her  natural 
reserve  had  been  broken,  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
situation  had  been  dispelled.  And  he  had  laughed  at 
the  joy  of  lovers,  he  had  .'jcorned  a  woman's  promises  I 
But  all  that  had  gone  now.  At  least  he  thought  so. 
He  did  not  realise  that  the  past  could  not  be  buried, 
and  that  the  Nemesis  of  every  life  walks  unchecked. 
How  could  he?  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  very 
gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened,  and  that  his  love 
had  created  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  dark  past, 
so  real  and  so  strong  that  nothing  could  break  it 
down. 

He  had  no  craving  for  drink  that  night;  he 
slept  like  a  child,  and  when  at  length  the  grey 
November  day  broke,  it  seemed  to  him  as  fair  as  a 
May  morning. 


^^T?frr. 
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CHAPTER    VIH 

THE   FOUR   MEN    MEET   AGAIN 

'pHE   wedding   was   arranged    for   an   early  date 
■*•       Leicester    pleaded    for   a   month's    engagement 
only,  and  although  that  month  was  multiplied  by  five 
he  yielded  with  good  grace,     specially  as  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  The  Beeches.     Not  that  he  was 
Idle  dunng  those  five  months.     Rather  he  worked  as 
he  had   never   worked    before.     He    was   anxious   to 
prove  hmself  worthy  of  the  woman  he  loved.     To  his 
casual  acquaintances  he  did  not  .seem  to  alter  much. 
If  he  was  not  cynical,  he  was  satirical;  he  laughed, 
a.  of  old.  at  what  he  called  the  humour  of  politics 
and  religion.     He  professed  but  little  faith  in   either 
philanthropy   or   self-sacrifice.      More   than    once    he 
offended  some  of  his  constituents  by  his  remarks  about 
their  institutions,  which  they  said  were  for  the  good 
of  humanity      All   the  same,  he  rose  greatly  in   the 
^timation  of  the  people  as  ^  whole.     They  recognised 
something  hke  mo^al  earnestness  behind  his  brilliant 
speeches,  while  at  every  meeting  he  attended  he  seemed 
to  strik'j  a  deeper,  truer  note. 

Esp,.^ially  was  this  true  at  a  meeting  which  Olive 
atcended.  She  paid  a  visit  to  her  old  friend  at  Taviton 
(orange,  and  during  the  time  she  w;u  there  a  demon- 
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stration  was  arranged  for  in  the  Public  Hall.     Olive 

JI.hT''  7'^  ^'''''''  'P'^^  •■"  Public,  and  she 
^ked  forward  to  the  gathering  with  great  eagernes- 
There  were  to  be  two  speeches  on  the  o'ccasioXides 
that  of  the  chairman.  One  was  by  one  of  the  mort 
jmportant  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  oLTby 
Leicester,  who  was  to  speak  as  the  accepted  candidate 
Of  course   the    hall    was   packed.      The   ex-Cabine 

SrtdT  ^^'^"  °'  ^^  *^^^'-*  speak^r'^fn  the 
party,  and  his  name  was  a  household  word.     Naturally 

moreover,    the  ex-Cabinet   Minister  had  the  place   of 

the  Z  .?■■  rr  *'''"  ""  '^""^  J"^  spoke,^eading 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  one  point  to  another^ 
unt.1,  as  some  one  remarked,  he  had  covered  the  whole 

ote  C^  "•  '''t^  "°*'"'"S  '°'  Leicester  to  say. 
Ohve  Castlemame  who  was  naturally  keenly  interested 
in  the  meetmg,  felt  this  more  than  any  one.  She 
wanted  to  hear  her  lover  at  his  best,  and  when  the 
circumstances  should  be  of  the  most  fa;ourabIe  nature 

How  can  Radford  be  at  his  best  after  the  people 
a7ho.  :"  ''f  "'"^  '°  *'^'^  ^'''  ">-  f-  -0-  than 
stop  I  •■ '  '"'  '°  ^''''''-     "  °'''  '  ^■■^'^  he  would 

^1,."%?""^  -^  ^"    ^'^    ^*   '^"Sth,  and    the   people 
cheered  heart.Iy      His  speech  was  a  strong  vindicatfon 

theHn-°"'"r.'"^'  ""^  "  '''°"S^'  condemnation  of 
the  domgs  of  the  Government.     In  truth,  there  seemed 

^l^lr"  *°  T;  ^"■"  L^'^^^'='-  -  the  accepted 
candidate,  was  called  upon  to  speak,  and  as  he  rose 

iot  r7  :f  u'"  "  ^''''  ^-'--^-  The  air  was 
for\.  !J  ^"^'  *^  ^"'^''"^^  had  listened  attentively 
for  more  than  an  hour  to  the  sperker  of  the  evening^ 
but  m  a  few  sentences  Leicester  led  them  to  forget 
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stifling 


aXTr:;rHi,r  "*  -—  -  ^^e  st 

of  her  love'  He  hadXid  her  That  .7'  "u'^  ''"P'^' 
thing  with  her  by  his  side  anH  l  ,  ^°"'''  ^°  ^"y- 
that  he  had  not  uttere^a^  Tl?'  ^"^'^  '°  ^''"^  ^^ 
heart  thrilled  at  the  t^o^ht  Z  ^  '''  .^^^'^"'  '"'"^ 
wife-this,  the  one  wo^aSn  all  t^  '  ""L*""'  P''"""'^^^ 

Men   said  afterwardT  thi^  1  "'''^  *°  '"■™- 

ex-Cabinet  MiniSwl  *,  "u^"'^'  'P'^'^  °^  the 
mtroduction  to te  r^:  ;tch7; t ' '^''^  - 

had  Leicester  spoken  a!  h!  ,  *''\^^^"'"g-  Never 
addition  to  brimant  eoT^r?  «Poke  that  night,  for  in 
searching   analy  s   therf t'  '''*'"^  "'""^'"'  «"d 

ForthemomeSecasTasideh'  fi?'  '"°'"'  ^^^°"'- 
his  words  were  elowtl^'l       °''^''°P"'^^^"«s;  and 

because  of  The  arSsfncerilTv*'  '"'.  ^""^'"""^ 
meeting  forgot  that  an  ^V  ^"' ""^^ ''^"^'"s-  The 
speaking  fof  mo  e  L"  ^^^ff'"^'  Minister  had  been 

that  theVesenr;  Z  wasZw^^^^^^  ""'^ 

realm  of  thought  and  nrl    J       !  ^'™  '"'°  ^  ^'Shtr 
audience  rose t  ClTnd"?'  ".    "  '^  "*  '^°""'  *•><= 
Directly  he  wen^li^T^  ^u     ^    ^  '""'  ^"  °^^''°"- 

around  hiJ^^^^oiTaTu lat'e  ST ^h'  "°"'  ^^*-^ 
notice  of  them      Thetr,;,  ',.  "'  ^^  ^°°^  ''"'  ""le 

Even   the  -graSarnrof  ^  T/^^r^ -^''^- 
seemed  nothing  to  him  •  h;.  ex-Labmet  Mmister 

the  faces  of  tLse  ;?e;en     •  fLT^""'^  ^^^""-"^ 
who  had  not  yet  spoken      s/  ''"  '°™^  °"^ 

^e.Wer   saw\errt^af;^\:rwra":-^^^^^ 


|r!^i^ 
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He  knew  what  she  thought— it  was  evident  from  the 
look  she  gave  him. 

Forgetful  of  all  else  he  rushed  to  her  side  ;  he  did 
not  speak,  but  waited  anxiously  for  what  she  might 
say. 

"  I  am  proud,"  she  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  I  feel,"  was 
her  reply. 

And  she  spoke  the  truth.  Never  did  she  feel 
towards  him  as  she  did  that  night  She  forgot  the 
impression  he  had  first  made  upon  her,  forgot  all  the 
stories  she  had  heard  about  him.  She  thought  only  of 
her  pride  in  him,  and  the  great  future  which  lay  before 
him.  And  with  it  all  came  the  consciousness  that  she 
had  caused  the  change.  She  was  giving  him  nobler 
thoughts  of  life ;  sht  was  making  him  realise  the  great 
powers  which  had  been  lying  dormant.  It  was  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  To  be  the  means  of  making 
a  possible  great  man  to  realise  his  greatness,  and  of 
bringing  into  life  latent  pov,  ^rs  of  which  even  he  had 
not  been  conscious. 

Visions  rose  before  her  mind  of  what  he  would  be. 
She  had  read  the  history  of  the  career  of  men  like  the 
younger  Pitt,  of  John  Bright,  of  Disraeli,  of  Gladstone, 
and  she  believed  that  Leicester  was  equal  to  the  best 
of  them.  She  saw  him  the  leader  of  a  people,  voicing 
their  wants,  and  interpreting  their  language ;  she  saw 
him  a  prophet,  revealing  to  the  world  the  deeper 
meanings  of  a  nation's  life.  And  she  was  the  instru- 
ment chosen  for  his  salvation.  He  had  learnt  to  love 
her,  he  had  declared  that  if  he  was  to  be  anything  but 
a  cynic,  a  scoffer,  it  must  be  through  her.     She  was 
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W.A  her  by  h.s  s.de,  ne  could  do  anything. 

Sb^beheveditnow      In  her  excitement  she  com- 

I^ders      Z       "'^  ^'"t ''""""*  °^*'°-  °f  the  great 
eaders.     She  was  sure  that  Leicester's  powers  were  of 

And^r  "f  "■  ''  '!!'  P°""^  °f  Macauky  and  Burke. 
And  she-xA.  was  the  instrument  used  by  God  to  make 
everything  possible.  '^^ 

As  she  walked  back  to  Taviton  Grange  her  hand 
restmg  on  his  arm.  she  seemed  to  be  treading  on  air 

greater.  She  was  willmg  to  forget  herself,  to  sink  her 
own  personality,  so  that  the  man  she  had  accepted  as 

John  c"'.,""'^'*  't  *^  '"^"  ^°^  intended  hSo  1^ 
John  Castlemame  had  been  at  the  meeting  also  and 
while  not  a  believer  in  all  his  political  docfrines  was 
a^so  earned  away  by  the  brilliance  of  Leicester's  speeTh 
Sat  OlK  :'T  '"'""  ""-'"-'^^  ■•  -d  h"w2  sut 
htbaS      '''  '°"^  "'^^'^  '■"  -"P«"g  him  as  her 

Olive  %}t^''"'  "^"^  ''r  *™^  *°  his  promise  to 
hln  ^J/t  "^^*''  '°"='"=''  a'^ohol  since  the  day  he 
had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Sometimes  the  craving 
had  been  ternble.  but  he  had  resisted.     He  had  even 

^Z  *WhaTr.r"  °'  ""''  -quaintanL  witho^ 
retort  What  had  begun  in  a  grim  and  unworthy  joke 
had  become  to  him  the  great  motive  power  of  his  1  fe 

hapt      ke"c     M  °"  *"'"^'  ^^'■^^^'-  --  -P--  ly 
Kh         .J     "'^*'  ''"■"''  °f  the  compact  which 
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with  Purvis  and  Sprague  and  Winfield  ;  but  for  a 
long  time  the  opportunity  which  he  sought  did  not 
come,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  seek  them  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  speaking  to  them  about  it 

One  day  in  February,  however,  he  saw  them   to- 
gether.    He  had  come  to  his  club  late  one  night,  and 
found    them   alone   in   the  smoking-room.     He  had 
spent  the  evening  with  Olive,  and  had  come  back  by 
the  last  train.     As  may  be  imagined,  neither  Sprague 
nor  Purvis    felt   very  kindly  towards  him.     No  man 
looks  kindly  on  a  successful  rival.     It  angered  them 
also  when  they  remembered  that  it  was  through  their 
instrumentality  that  the  engagement  had  come  to  pass. 
They  had  been  talking  about  Leicester  before  he 
came  in.     Like  many  others,  they  did  not  believe  in 
his   sincerity.     How  could    Leicester,  the   cynic,   the 
scoffer  at  women,  the  man  who  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  whisky  had  made  a  wager  that  he  could  win 
a  woman,  love  the  woman  he  had  won  ?     Was  it  not 
simply  to  win  his  wager  that  he  was  playing  this  part  ? 
"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Winfield,  "  I  believe  him 
to  be  sincere.     What  begun   in  a  jest  has  ended  in 
earnest     When  he  met  Miss  Castlemaine,  he,  who  for 
years  had  avoided  women,  realised  how  wrong  he  had 
been.     He  has  evidently  fallen  deeply  in  love,  and  I 
for  my  part  am  /lad  that  she  accepted  him.     Leicester 
will  be  a   fine  lellow,  and  will  have  a  great  future. 
I  hear  he  never  touches  drink  now." 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Sprague.  "The 
Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his 
spots.  I  believe  he  is  simply  playing  a  game.  As 
for  his  giving  up  the  drink,  yes,  that  may  be  possible. 
I  believe  Leicester  is  capable  of  doing  anything  where- 
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be  pots  of  money   and  T  «v«f  ^'*'"'*  """^t 

handling  of  it. "  *""  """^"^  '°  have  the 

;;  It  ought  to  be  stopped,"  said  Sprague. 

carrying.     I  am  told  t^^t  M  is  ci"'"''- '''^'"    ''°"' 
in  love  with  him."  ^' '^  Castlemame  is  deeply 

trutV "  "•'  "'°'''  "^^°"  -'^y  ^"e  should  be  told  the 

tongues'  tV'e,,'"     '^'=  ■''^^^  P^"™-^  '°  ho^  our 
_gi.es    and-well,  a  prom.se  is  a  promise." 

have  :     right  f^^oT""  "^'  ---stances.     We 

"LeStTrtinVvrand'f.^^  ' ''"■  ''^'  ^'•"«^''^- 
model  husblnd"'        '    ""  ^""^'^^ '^  '°ve  will  be  a 

vvhltYolTmeins'^The"'  "  T  "^^''''^  °^  ''"-'"g 
a  wager  is  noT  apabTe  of""\^''°  ''  "^P^*"^  °'  -«=h 
main!  happy  "     ^     '  °^  ""'''"8  ^"*  as  Miss  Castle- 

_  uo  no  other  than  keep  our  promise." 
breaking  a  promise?  "  '     "'  ^^^^  ''°''^  ^^an 

•s.       At  any  rate,  .t  may  do  her  good." 


^•-mrm 


^i!mgs^m.  'T 
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At  this  moment  Leicester  entered  the  room.  Seeing 
them  togeth^ir  he  made  his  way  towards  them.  He 
was,  as  we  have  said,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  these  men  together. 

The  months  which  had  elapsed  since  we  first  saw 
Leicester  in  this  room  had  made  a  great  change  in 
him.  Hope  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  and  with  that  look 
of  hope  had  come  a  happier,  healthier  expression.  It 
is  true  he  often  suffered  from  nervous  attacks.  Mother 
Nature  will  not  be  abused  as  he  had  abused  her  with- 
out exacting  a  terrible  penalty.  Still,  his  change  of 
life  was  having  its  effect,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Leicester  of  a  few  months  before  was  no  longer  the 
man  who  stood  before  them  now. 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  chaps,"  he  said,  as  he 
came  up  to  them,  "  and  I  think  myself  lucky  in  finding 
you  all  together.     I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Purvis  and  Sprague  exchanged  glances,  and  from 
the  eyes  of  the  latter  an  evil  look  shone.  He  had 
not  forgiven  Leicester  for  the  many  times  he  had 
held  him  up  to  ridicule,  neither  did  he  forgive  him 
for  being  successful  where  he,  Sprague,  had  failed. 

"  When  last  we  were  all  together  in  this  club- 
room,"  said  Leicester,  speaking  with  an  effort,  for  as 
may  be  imagined  the  thoughts  in  his  mind  were  far 
from  pleasant,  "  we — well,  as  you  know,  a  kind  of 
wager  was  made." 

They  waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

"  As  you  know,"  he  continued  presently  ;  "  I — I — 
have " 

"  Won  the  wager,"  said  Sprague.  "  That  being  so, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  my  cheque  to — what  was 
it  ?     Guy's  Hospital.     All  the  same,  I  think  it  is  time 
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Having  tmLZr  p„f  "ft.  f  """   "   ''"°"'- 

i-«icester   has  been  converted  at  a  h,,„  - 

"Come.  Leicester,"  want  on  Sprague    "if  vn„  , 

woman's  life."  "&"'  *°  '■""i   a 

'•'  B^"!L  ^  ""  "'"'^  ""y  °*"  ^"^'"««."  ^aid  Leicester 
error"  y^^CTj!:  ^^  >--  —ted  fromihe 

tenj^JcelZ:;  an^dX^^ S  .r^^'  -^°-- 
And  if  I  have  ?  " 


.^j^*^^%:x  TTfiffii 
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"Oh,  nothing— only  I  think  it  ought  to  be  duly 
reported  in  the  religious  papers." 

Leicester  still  kept  himself  under  control,  nevertheless 
Sprague's  sneers  were  telling  on  him. 

"Besides,"  went  on  his  tormentor,  "you've  hardly 
played  the  game,  Leicester.  The  understanding  was 
that  you  were  to  win  her  as  an  atheist,  hard  drinker, 
and  a  cynic,  whereas  you've  turned  moral  reformer. 
You've  been  wearing  a  mask." 
"  Well,  that's  not  your  business." 
"  I  think  it  is.  Anyhow,  you  admit  that  tflis  en- 
gagement  is  a  grim  joke." 

"I  repeat  that  that  is  not  your  business,"  said 
Leicester  ;  "  if  I  send  the  cheque  to  the  hospital,  the 
matter  is  done  with,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned." 

"  And  you  real!/  mean  to  say  that  you  are  a  re- 
formed character?     I  sincerely  congratulate  you." 

"If you  mean  by  that  that  I  believe  in  your  pro- 
fession  or  your  drawing-room  meetings,  no.  I  regard 
them  as  I  always  did." 

"  Then  you  have  been  simply  playing  a  part  with 
Miss  Castlemaine  ?  " 

"  And  if  I  have,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  " 
He  was  scarcely  master  of  himself  now,  or  he  would 
not  have  allowed  the  conversation  to  drift  into  such  a 
channel.  But  the  man  angered  him  almost  beyond 
words,  all  the  more  so  because  he  was  mixed  up  in 
the  affair,  of  which  he  felt  ashamed. 

"  You  admit  it,  twen.  All  this  teetotalism,  this  tone 
of  moral  earnestness  which  you  have  introduced  into 
your  speeches— it's  all  to  win  your  wager." 

"  And  if  it  is  I »  he  cried.  "  Have  I  ever  pretended 
to  believe  in  any  of  the  whining  sentimentality  of  the 
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himself,  aroused  him  to  a  kinrf  nf  '•         P"'   °^ 

sp:ir  ^  Mi.  ca:;,:^°is:rT^p:., 

mean  it  I     iT        ' "  '"^'^^   ''fe   a    hell   for  you.     I 
mean  m     i  have  no  fear  of  Winfield      H,.  ™  u 

hell  about  whicrviu  o  !"  hT   ^■''  "°  '°^'  ^°"'  ''"  *« 
you  shall  suffer "  "^       "^^'^  '°  """"^  ^'>='"  ^""-"^^  "^ 

cu   miss  (-a-stlemaine,   and  to  ask  th^m   t„      1    ■ 
from  mentionine  what  La  „,    \i  I  °  "■^'''*'" 

too  much      Had  tl.v  K        ^       '^  ''^*^'=^"  *'«='".  ^^« 
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notions,  and  their  professed  faith  in  women,  he  could 
not  He  would  maintain  his  old  character,  and  he 
would  make  them  fear  to  divulge  the  secret,  which  had 
now  become  the  great  fear  of  his  life. 

For  the  first  time  Sprague  felt  that  he  had  pierced 
the  weak  place  in  Leicester's  armcur.  He  knew  now 
that  the  man  who  had  laughed  at  him  was  afraid  of 
him,  and  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
position  he  held.  It  would  help  him  to  pay  off  old 
scores. 

"  If  you  will  assure  us  that  you  are  sincere  in  this 
new  rdle  you  are  playing,"  said  Sprague,  "  and  if  you 
will  promise  never  to  touch  drink  of  any  sort  again,  it 
might  be  that " 

But  Leicester  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  the 
sentence.     He  rose  to  his  feet  in  his  passion. 

"  Promise  you  t "  he  cried,  "  Promise  you  I "  He 
laughed  bitterly,  and  scornfully.  Then  he  sat  down 
again,  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  allowed  a  man  like 
Sprague  to  anger  him  so.  "  Vou  mistake  yourself,"  he 
said  "  A  gentleman  does  i.jt  argue  with  a  cabman, 
or  invite  his  laundress  to  dinner.  You  are  presuming 
too  far."  He  hesitated  again  for  a  second.  "  No," 
he  went  on,  "  I  shall  not  promise  anything,  nor  pro- 
fess anything.  I  simply  tell  you  that  no  word  of  this 
affair  must  pass  your  lips." 

Sprague,  stung  by  Leicester's  words,  was  about  to 
retort  angrily. 

"  No,  no,  wait  a  minute,"  said  Leicester,  who  now 
spoke  very  quietly.  "  Look  at  me  for  a  moment — that's 
it.  Now,  you  know  me.  You  know  that  I  am  not 
tied  down  to  claptrap  morality.  And  you  know  this, 
too,  when  I  say  a  thing  I'll  do  it,  ay,  even  if  I  have  to 
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no  leper  on  a  leper  island  shall  suffer  what  you  shal" 
suffer,  no  v.ct.m  of  the  Inquisition  invented  bj  you 
religious  teachers  has  ever  gone  through  th^  ^7       ? 

:;n2lT„t"  ^°  r°"^''^  -  ntu  tttstTin" 
through/-       "'  "  ''''''''  '^  ''''  '>^"  '  -■"  "««  you 

knew"^""    "'"■'•    '"''   "'°"'''    '^'°^    y°"   over   if    she 

"No  matter  what  I  mean  ;  but  remember  this  I  am 
a  man  of  mv  worH    -in,i   r  -_   •  ' 

WinHeld  I  wt'sSh'era'Urml^td  h"' 
not  a^re^ected  lover;  but  you  others  "' ht  sa!d 

looSd'tl  '\"^t  "''"'  ^P°''«. '^hile  the  three  men 
looked  at  each  other  wonderingly 

t„rl°L'°""'  ^'""=  after  this  nothing  happened  to  dis 
turbthe  serenity  of  Leicester's  life.     Littk  by  litL  he 

life  m^ad't"^  *"''"■"''  "-'•"&.  while  his  outlS>t^ on 
hfe  made  h,m  more  and  more  cheerful.     Olive  Castle 
mame  had  indeed  wrought  a  wondrous  changl      Sen 
he  was  ,n  her  presence,  at  all  events,  the  old  Leicester 

place.  It  ,s  true  Ohve  was  not  demonstrative  in  her 
affection  towards  him.  but  he  was  content  and  as  thl 
wedding-day   drew   near  it   seemed    to  hlmlha    • 

too  br,ght.  the  joy  was  too  great.     Especially  did  he 
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feel  this  on  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  their 
wedding.  He  had  come  down  from  town  to  dinner, 
ana  when,  after  he  had  smoked  a  cigar  with  John 
Castlemaine,  he  and  Olive  were  alone,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  though  his  present  happiness  were  a  dream, 
and  that  he  would  presently  awake  to  grim  and  stern 
realities. 

"  Why  are  you  so  sad,  Radford  ?  "  asked  Olive  ; 
"  is  anything  worrying  you  ?  " 

"Ves,  no — I  don't  know." 

She  looked  at  him  keenly. 

"  Something  is  troubling  you,"  she  said.  "  Won't 
you  tell  me  ? " 

"  Olive,"  he  said,  "  to-morrow  is  our  wedding-day. 
I — I  want  to  ask  you  something.  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  something." 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  and  then  waited  for 
him  to  continue. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE   NIGHT   BEFORE   THE   WEDDING 

"  O'S'Tbol?  rr."">'-  "  ^-'vc  heard  ,t«„,e 
She  nodded. 
"You've  believed  them?" 

thoJ^L'^'^-^^^ttla^r-  '"  "-"  -'"^ 
b.helVh'i^''butt,!:'^"^;■  "So-etfme,  I  almost 
•feehngthalthel"  'rpr.'^.t  ^rr"^  '  "- 

X= "''  »^^-  ra^d^'rslj'j::-"''- 

Radford,  you  are  not  well." 

oh.T"^„'orwha?i'?f  LLr ;  ^"^  '•-  '^^^y- 

happy.     To-morrow  i.  V^r  ISg-tr  rLn^"  /"T 
to-morrow   you  ari.  to  k-      ""'"S  ^ay.      Ihmk  of  it, 

afternoon  we  arlirn  "1"^."  '°  "^r'^''^'  ''''"  '"  'he 
the  train  for  the  Cont  nen  'w  '  '""'°"'  ^"'^  *=''« 
'O.Rome,  to  NapletT'cap"^  rSci"  w'""- 
gomg  away  to  sunshine,  ^ve  ^re^o.nT?  ^  ^"^ 
weeks  of  dreary  weather  Ind  th.n^  ?  *""'  "^ 
the  spring  will  be  here  Th  u  r  ■"'''^"  ^'  '"='"^" 
have  you       iallthe.-  ''     ^^^  '  ^hall 

a  wonLr  tha^I  l^JTaVpy^  "'^  ^''^ '     '^  ''' 

"7 
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There  was  a  look  of  pride  in  the  girl's  eyes.  It 
rejoiced  her  to  feel  that  she  could  so  arouse  this 
proud,  self-contained  man,  that  she  could  drive  his 
cynicism  from  him.  She  thought  ot  the  old  Leicester, 
and  the  new,  and  her  heart  grew  warm. 

"  And  yet  I  am  mi.^erable,"  he  went  on  ;  "I  am 
haunted  with  a  great  fear  lest  all  this  can  never  come 
to  pass." 

She  laughed  almost  gaily. 

"  The  wedding  dress  has  been  bought,"  she  said, 
"  and  even  now  our  minister,  Mr.  Sackville,  is  talking 
with  father  about  the  ceremony  to-morro>v." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  if  there  is  no  past.  If  it 
is  resurrected " 

"  Let  us  not  talk  about  it,"  she  said.  "  I  have  heard 
all  about  it,  and — well,  I  have  given  you  my  promise." 

"  But  if  I  am  worse  than  you  thought,"  he  cried  ; 
"  if  you  find  out  something  which  you  cannot  forgive. 
If  some  one  told  you  that  I  am  a  fraud,  a  lie,  a  villain  ? " 

"  I  should  still  trust  you,"  she  said  quietly.  "  You 
have  never  told  me  a  lie,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  have  never  told  you  a  lie." 

"  Then  I  should  laugh  at  what  I  heard.  You  have 
told  me  that  since  your  Oxford  fiasco,  when  that  girl 
jilted  you,  no  woman  has  in  any  way  ever  come  into 
your  life." 

"  Yes,  I  have  told  you  that,  and  it  is  true  ;  bad  as 
I  may  have  been  since  that  time,  I  have  never  given 
any  woman  but  you  a  thought  If  there  is  a  God, 
He  knows  that  my  words  are  true." 

Olive  Castlemaine  laughed  merrily. 
"  Then,"  she   said,  "  I  shall   not  trouble  a  little  bit 
about  what  I  hear." 
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He  looked  up  Into  her  face,  his  eyes  all  afire  with 
the  ardour  of  his  love.  With  her  by  his  side,  all 
things  were  possible.  He  was  still  a  cynic  with  re- 
gard  to  others,  but  he  no  more  doubted  Olive  than 
he  doubted  the  sunlight.  She  was  beyond  suspicion, 
and  yet  his  very  faith  in  her  made  him  fear  that  the 
commg  day  could   never  fulfil  his  hopes. 

„  ,"/  *"  "°'  ^^  *^'  y°"  ''>°"''^  be  my  wife,"  he  cried 
I  know  I  am  not,  and  yet  I  would  murder  the  man 
who  tried  to  take  you  away  from  me.  Oh.  I  am  in 
earnest;  I  would.  Why,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  to  me.  You  are  hope,  faith,  motive  power,  heaven  " 
He  started  up,  and  walked  away  from  her  as  though 
he  were  ashamed  to  stay  by  her  side.  But  he  quickly 
came  back.  ' 

__  "Oh  yes,  I  hate  professions  of  faith,"  he  went  on 
I  despise  repentant  sinners.  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  have  to  do  with  a  good  pronounced  black, 
guard  than  with  your  whining  convert.  And  yet  I 
know  I  shall  be  a  good  fellow  vith  you  as  my  wife 
i  \  "^"Z  '^^  ""y  promises.  I  wa.s  never  so  mean 
as  that.  Oh  yes,  I  was  whisky-sodden  when  I  knew 
you  first,  and  I  was  a  plaything  to  the  habit ;  but  since 
that  day— you  remember,  Olive— I've  never  touched  it 
and  I  never  will— no,  I  never  will ! " 

Olive    Castlemaine    was   a   little  frightened   at  the 

intensity  of  his  words  ;  nevertheless,  she  was  proud  of 

her  power  over  her  lover.     What  woman  would  not  be  ? 

And  yet  I  am  removed  from  you,  Olive.     I   don't 

know  why,  but  i  feel  it     You  love  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

.tef^M  *"ri':  ''"'  '"''  ^"  ''""'^   '"  ^'''  ^"d  looked 
steadily  into  his  eyes. 

"  You  know,  Radford,"  si  •■  said. 


> 
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"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  yes,  I  know  ;  but  not  as  I  love 
you.  No,  no,  you  couldn't.  There's  not  enough  in  me 
to  love.  You  are  the  only  woman  in  the  world  to  me  ; 
I  could  no  more  marry  another  than  I  could  rise  from 
the  dead.     Could  you  marry  another  man  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  girl ;  "  you  know  I  could 
not." 

"  Say  that  again,"  he  said  passionately,  "  say  it  again. 

Tell  me  that  whatever  may  happen — yes,  I  repeat  it 

whatever  may  happen,  you'll  never  marry  another." 

"  Radford,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  she  cried. 
His  face  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  eyes  shone  with 
a  strange  light. 

"  Matter  with  me  !  "  he  cried.  "  It  is  our  wedding- 
day  to-morrow  ;  just  think  of  it  I  I  am  going  to  be  at 
the  church  early,  and  I  am  going  to  wait  there  till 
noon,  and  then  you  will  come,  and  the  minister  will 
read  the  marriage  service,  and  you  will  promise  to  take 
me  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  you  will  vow  to  keep  to 
me  as  long  as  we  both  shall  live.  Yes,  I've  been 
reading  the  marriage  service.  My  God,  the  wonder  of 
it !  That's  why  I'm  afraid.  If  I  lost  you,  I  should  sink 
into  a  deeper  hell  than  ever  Dante  saw  in  his  wild 
journeyings.  No  '  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice,' 
no  bottomless  pit  full  of  fire  and  brimstone  could  be  as 
terrible  as  the  hell  to  which  I  should  go  if  I  lost  you. 
That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  And  you  promise 
me,  don't  you  ?  Whatever  may  happen,  you'll  never 
marry  another  man  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  will  never  marry  another  man  ! " 
"  You     could    not,    could    you  ?  "    he    said,    almost 
plaintively. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  could  not." 
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"And  to  you  a  promise  is  sacred  isn't  i>  ?    v 
not  like  other  women,  to  whom  a  promf L  ;    IZ"" 
than  a  garment  which  is  out  of  the  feshion"       °  ""^ 
Of  course  a  promise  is  sacred  to  me,"  she  replied 
He  looked  at  her  with  fierce,  devour  ne  eves      H 
tried  to  read  her  very  soul.  ^  ^    •     "^ 

"  Look  at  me,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  their  eves  met  1,;=  k      • 
with    the    liirht   nf  1,;=      •     •      ^         "•  "'^  burnmg 

"  Say  it  again." 

"  Say  what  again  ?  " 

ma^hTpp::."""'  """  '"^^'^  ^"°"^"  --.  whatever 

happen^;- '  ""'  ""^^  ^"°''>^'  --■  whatever  may 

Her!^nd' r  i  la;°,h^^  '--■  ^^  -"ned  kisse.  upon 

the7  sSglo'"!'  '^  "';''  "  ^  ^"^  "•'^  ^•'^  -n 
bright-    ^I    can  Ice  .."°  ^°'  '"  ''''"''"S  a™our 

hap'pier  manT  tht  woS,?!  •  n"'""'   ^'^^^   ''^   "° 
happy.      I    feel   a,   fh°     u  r  '   "''^'  ""^  "°'  ''^"'so 

NowL  us  Sk  q'^ie^""''  '  "^^^^  '^'■"^  °^  '^^  -^H 

thete^'ourde'^he"  •'■';■'"?  '°°'^^'^  ^*-'^">'  '"to 
par.  hut^hfS  :fot  rmrhlJWhrr  ''' 
from  a  log  of  wood  in  the  grate  shot  uo  thJ    V  ' 

and  although  he  seemed  to^be  gazin'  at  he  '  7";^!:' 
not  see  them.  S.-'z'ng  at  them  he  did 

"  It's  all  so  wonderful  r "  he  said. 
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"  What  is,  Radford  ?  " 

"  My  happiness.  I  am  not  worthy  of  it.  Yes,  I 
have  been  a  bad  fellow.  No,  I  have  not  been  the  wild 
rake  about  town,  my  vices  have  not  run  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  I  have  been  a  selfish  brute ;  I've  been  a 
fellow  without  hope,  mercy,  or  faith.  I've  cared  nothing 
for  others.  If  a  man  has  stood  in  my  way  I've  shoved 
him  aside.  I've  seen  only  the  worst  in  life,  and  I've 
acted  on  what  I  saw.  I  was  drink-sodden,  too.  I  was 
a  slave  to  a  vile  habit.  But  for  the  fact  that  drink 
made  no  visible  impression  upon  me,  I  should  have 
been  one  of  those  drunken  sots  that  have  to  be  put 
to  bed  every  night.  I  did  not  believe  in  God  nor 
man.  No,  I  scorned  God,  and  religion,  and  morality, 
and  I  sold  myself  to  the  devil  of  my  own  selfishness. 
Yes,  I  did,  I  know  it.  And  yet  you  love  me  1  You, 
you,  of  all  women,  you  !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  and  there  was  an  uneasy  look  in 
her  eyes,  "  but  you  have  repented,  RaJford." 
"  And  if  I  had  not  ?  " 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  I  would  not  have  promised  to 
marry  you." 

"  You  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  mean  tl.at.  I  could  never  truly  love  a  man 
whom  I  did  not  respect.  And  I  could  not  respect 
such  a  man  as  you  were,  no  matter  how  clever  I  might 
think  you  to  be.  Even  although  I  might  love  a  bad 
man,  I  would  never  marry  him." 

He  knew  she  meant  what  she  said,  and  while  it 
saddened  him,  it  made  him  rejoice  also.  Yes,  she  had 
driven  all  his  old  theories  to  the  winds.  Whatever 
was  true  with  other  women,  this  woman  was  prompted 
by  true  thoughts,  inspired  by  high  ideals. 
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He  was  silent  for  a  while. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  presently,  «  and  you  are  right  What 
you  say  is  right  And  I  want  to  beheve,  Olive  ;  son.e- 
times  I  do  I  do  now.  And  I  want  to  be  a  good  man 
yes,  a  good  man.     You'll  help  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"I'll  do  all  that  a  woman  may,  Radford  ;  but  only 
Cjod  can  make  a  man  truly  good." 

''  It's  wonderful,  that  Christian  story,"  he  said. 

"  And  you  believe  it,  don't  you,  Radford  ?  " 

Again  he  was  silent. 

«;!i^  ril'  TJ?"  *  "^  ^^^"  f°'  y°"'  0''ve."  he 
^.d.  Do  I  beheve?  Yes,  in  a  way.  I  believe 
m  Its  sublime  ethics.  I  believe  in  Christ-in  a  way 
Oh   yes.    He   was   a   wonderful    man.   ay,   a    Divine 

thought  of  the  world  about  God  ;  but  for  the  rest— 
I  don  t  know.  Still,  you  know  what  I  promised  you  • 
^  there  s  a  God  I'll  find  Him.  That  is  all  I  can  say, 
Ohye,  except  that  I'm  going  to  try  to  be  a  good  man 
I-aith  .n  man,  in  human  motives  ?  Don't  press  me  too 
Hard,  Olive.     Are  you  content  ?  " 

There  was  manifest  sincerity  in  his  voice,  his  eyes 
were  lovelit.  What  wonder,  then,  that  Olive  confessed 
her  contentment,  and  her  happiness  ? 

Shortly  before  midnight  he  left  The  Beeches.  For 
all    Z  ...";"  "^S  g'^-"'g'>'-  he  seemed  to  forget 

Sstui-*^°"^''^-  "^^"^^  <=''^^^'"""y  ^'th  John 
Castlemame,  and  Mr.  Sackville,  the  minister  of  the 
church  with  which  both  Olive  and  her  father  were 
associated.  All  dark  clouds  seemed  to  have  lifted.  In 
^ss  than  twelve  hours  from  that  time  he  and  Olive 
would  be  man  and  wife.  Before  the  next  day  had 
come  to  an  end,  they  would  be  on  their  way  to  Italy 


mm 
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the  land  of  sunshine  and  song.  The  future  revealed 
itself  to  him  in  glowing  colours.  He  saw  himself 
climbing  the  hill  of  fame  with  Olive  by  his  side.  It 
was  almost  certain  that  the  General  Election  would 
take  place  in  less  than  two  months  from  that  time,  and 
even  if  it  did  not,  it  could  not  be  postponed  later  than 
the  following  autumn.  Then  he  would  ^nter  Parliament, 
and  after  that  his  position  was  assured.  Already  the 
ex-Cabinet  Minister  who  had  spoken  with  him  at  Taviton 
had  told  him  that  he  expected  great  things  from  him 
in  the  House,  and  had  also  .jggested  certain  questions 
to  which  he  should  give  special  attention.  Moreover, 
they  were  questions  in  which  Olive  was  deeply  in- 
terested :  housing  of  the  poor,  the  drink  curse,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature. 

"  These  things,"  said  the  ex-Cabinet  Minister, "  are 
bound  to  be  brought  forward.  Master  them,  Leicester, 
and  you  will  make  yourself  indispensable  to  your 
party." 

And  so  he  was  happy.  Hope  shone  in  his  sky, 
love  burned  in  his  heart,  while  his  whole  being  was 
filled  with  great  purpose. 

Olive  accompanied  him  to  the  door  as  he  left  the 
house.  She  had  entered  into  Leicester's  spirit  of 
gladness.  She  rejoiced  as  she  saw  how  her  father 
admired  him,  and  how  keenly  he  enjoyed  his  conversa- 
tion. She  noted  with  gladness,  too,  that  her  marriage 
was  not  going  to  cause  her  father  the  sorrow  she  had 
feared.  Rather,  he  seemed  to  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  prospect  of  having  his  clever  son-in-law  to  live 
with  him. 

"  Until  to-morrow,  Olive,"  he  said,  as  he  kissed  her 
good-night. 
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"  Yes,  it  will  not  be  long  " 

ror  answer  he  kissed  her  tenderly. 
Good-night,  my  love,"  he  said,  "good-night  until 
to-morrow — my  wife."  ^ 

"  Until  to-morrow,  Radford." 
He  walked  a  few  steps  up  the  drive  •  H,.n  u    * 

he  sa°d"  '"'  ""^""'''  to-morrow,  our  wedding-day," 
ki^^n"  k"'*^  "P-**''  ''^"  *°  ''™  *'th  a  glad  laugh  He 
toTo^ktacrri^-e"""-^^  ^--  -  -S 

whL',^ht1neTn:?whnr,in?  o^  'r^-°- 
came  into  her  heart.  Her  kylhth^'r  ''P^""°" 
before  was  rlwr   „       u        ^'  "  ^  '^^  seconds 

Pleasanfly  andyeJ^JhTsorndof  r-"^  '""  '^"^'"""^ 
almost  angry     ^  ""'^  °^  '^^'^  ^°'=^^  "ade  her 
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few 
Mr. 


A  servant  entered  the  room. 

"  Yes,  Masters,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  letter  has  just  come  for  you,  miss." 

"  By  the  last  post  ?  " 

"  No,  miss,  it  was  brought  by  hand,  only  a 
minutes  ago.  I  did  not  like  to  bring  it,  till 
Leicester  had  gone,  miss." 

She  took  the  letter  without  a  word,  and  went  up  into 
her  bedroom.  Her  maid  came  to  her,  but  she  told 
her  she  did  not  need  her  any  more  that  night;  she 
wanted  to  be  alone.  Still  holding  the  letter  unopened 
in  her  hand,  she  drew  a  chair  before  the  fire,  and  sat 
back  in  it,  and  closed  her  eyes.  Why  this  strange 
feeling  of  depression  ?  Why  was  she  so  sick  at  heart  ? 
Radford's  kisses  were  still  warm  upon  her  lips,  his 
words  still  rang  in  her  ears. 

Almost  mechanically  she  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter 
which  had  been  brought,  and  glanced  carelessly  at 
it.  A  minute  later  her  eyes  became  riveted  to  the 
paper.  As  she  read,  one  expression  followed  another 
on  her  face — wonder,  indignation,  shame,  passion,  in 
turn  possessed  her. 

She  read  the  letter  a  second  time,  then  a  third,  then 
a  fourth.  Her  features  became  set,  her  eyes  became 
hard,  her  hands  clenched  and  unclenched  themselves  as 
though  she  had  no  control  over  them.  She  threw  the 
letter  from  her;  but  immediately  she  caught  it  up 
again,  and  then  read  it  for  the  fifth  time.  It  was  a 
long  letter,  plainly  and  legibly  written,  evidently  by 
an  educated  person. 

After  she  had  read  it  a  fifth  time,  she  sat  staring 
into  the  fire.  She  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing.  She 
was   oblivious  to  her   surroundings.     Her  face,  even 
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She    sat    thus  for 


long 


her   lips,    were    bloodless, 
time. 

culty_    Her  voice  was  almost  toneless. 
Sackvilie.'^""'  ^'    ''   '"''  .'"^'"S   S°°''-"'Sht   to   Mr. 

the"  mLlT  """  ^°  '°  '^""'  ^"'^  ^^^  »>-  '°  g°  -nto 
"  Yes,  miss." 

"  Why  are  you  waiting  ?  " 
;;  Shall  I  tell  him  that^you  will  come  to  him,  miss  ?  " 

.•ntJth?SJ""U\l'°°'"'  *'^"<=  OhVe  continued  to  look 
into  the  fire  with  the  same  stony  stare 

worX"tord1e'r  '^""^-^-"gh.     This  time  slowly, 
-en  AliS'l  ^-^  -,^-^ 

-rd^j\r:hrj^ruS-^-^^^^^ 
iftSi>~s--^=S 

fece  even  f„  r-,-^'"^  """"'  downstairs  slowly.     Her 
t^Ta    te  „"e  Toor  Sre^^''^'  ^^'^'--'^  ■'"  '^- 

tiie  stairs,  she  looked  slowly  around  her,  as  though 


h] 
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WEDDPTG  I 


were  not  quite  sure  of  her  whereabouts.  There 
was  a  dazed  expression  in  her  eyes,  which  suggested 
the  look  in  the  eyes  of  a  sleep-walker. 

Again  she  seemed  to  make  a  sudden  effort,  and  then 
she  walked  to  the  library  door  and  opened  it  John 
Castlemaine  looked  up  at  his  daughter's  entrance,  and 
was  startled  by  her  appearance.  He  was  sitting  in  an 
armchair,  smoking  a  last  pipe  before  going  to  bed. 

"  Olive,  my  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you 
ill  ? "  he  asked  tenderly. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  then  she  moved 
towards  him,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  while 
John  Castlemaine  held  her,  as  he  had  held  her  yt:.rs 
before,  when  she  was  a  baby. 

The  next  morning  Radford  Leicester  woke  early. 
Contrary  to  his  expectations,  no  sooner  had  he  piaccd 
his  head  on  the  pillow  the  night  before  than  he  fell 
into  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep.  After  the  excitement  of 
the  evening,  nature  demanded  rest,  and  so  she  wrapped 
her  kindly  arms  around  him,  as  if  she  desired  to  be 
specially  kind  to  him  just  then.  When  he  awoke  he 
could  not  for  a  time  realise  where  he  was ;  but  the 
truth  soon  came  to  him.  He  remembered,  too,  that  it 
was  the  morning  of  his  wedding-day.  His  heart  gave 
a  leap  as  the  thought  came  into  his  mind,  and  then  to 
stay  in  bed  any  longer  was  an  impossibility.  He 
dressed  with  great  care,  now  and  then  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  noting  with  satisfaction  the  blue  of 
the  skies  and  the  sweetness  of  the  air. 

"  Only  a  little  while  longer,"  he  said  again  and  again 
to  himself.  "  I  wonder  how  she  will  look  as  she  walks 
up  the  church  aisle  on  her  father's  arm  ?  " 
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order.    Sn  lS,,,  1 '11'^''''"^  ''''  ^««'«d  '"  d"« 
name.  *«Jdmg.  he  did  not  mention  a  single 

"  No°  one'-'Lo,' '  i"  /°'"  ^''^"^'"-■-  "ad  said. 

of  acquaintances,  but  I  do  aoTw  sh  Thl  .  *  '°' 

my  wedding.  My  father  dS  Te  ^ea"  al"T  '° 
scarcely  remember  my  mother  A.  <•  „  \  '  "" 
the  woHd-„o.  I  do  n^tSTo  inW  etj"  J  V^  °^ 

Have'a"£r  .^f  ^°  '''  ^°"^°™  '°  --"'^n  -  to 
He  hAd To    I  ^'^^^  ^"^^  ">"'  =hap  I  know" 

1  would  r..n„  „„,  ,„„•„  J,.    „ 

liked  you  to  have  inXn'     r      ""^  '  ""'""''^  "ave 
in  you'  constHuenc"  ''  ""^  °'^-°"'  chief  supporters 

woLdVhi'nor  "-"'"'"•  "'^-'^-kme;  really,  I 

or  Twisi^t.  "arftol^""  "^  *^  "^-^'^^ 

-ngements  had  beentSeV tt  ^.^  S  ^t 
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morning  at  a  station  three  miles  from  The  Beeches, 
which  happened  to  be  on  the  line  which  the  young 
journalist  most  frequently  used. 

At  the  time  agreed  upon  Leicester  was  there,  and 
found  the  carriage  which  he  had  engaged.  Here,  too, 
he  found  Winfield,  and  the  two  drove  to  the  church 
where  the  wedding  was  to  take  place. 

"  You  must  be  a  happy  man,"  remarked  Winiield. 

"  Yes." 

"  Everything  has  gone  smoothly,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Of  course  you  were  at  The  Beeches  last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  have  a  beautiful  day  for  the  wedding,  too." 

"  Yes,  it  seems  as  though  spring  were  coming  early." 

"  I  say,  old  man,  you  don't  look  as  happy  as  you 
ought,  you  know  " 

"  Wait  till  the  knot  is  tied,  and  there'll  not  be  a 
happier  man  in  Europe,"  said  Leicester. 

Winfield  looked  at  Leicester  questioningly,  and 
wondered  what  he  was  thinking  about.  He  reflected 
that  he  was  not  a  man  from  whom  one  could  easily 
obtain  confidences,  and  so  held  his  peace. 

"  I  say,"  saia  Leicester,  as  the  carriage  drew  near  the 
church,  "  let  us  pull  down  these  confounded  blinds.  I 
don't  want  to  be  gaped  at  by  the  crowd." 

"  There's  sure  to  be  a  crowd  ?  " 

"  Sure  to  be.  I  suppose  Mr.  Castlemaine  has  invited 
nearly  two  hundred  guests.  Besides,  Miss  Castlemaine 
is  so  well  known  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  will  be 
at  the  church  doors." 

When  the  carriage  drew  close  to  the  church,  Winfield 
pulled  the  curtain  aside  sufficiently  to  look  out     He 
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inquiries."  '"  E^'   o"'.   and   malce 

again.  ^'^"  '     "'^  said  again  and 
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CHAPTER    X 


THE  WEDDING-DAY 


A  FEW  minutes  later  Winfield  returned.  He  entered 
the  carriage  without  a  word.  He  seemed  stunned 
by  what  he  had  heard. 

"  What  is  it,  Winfield  ? — tell  me." 

Winfield  looked  thoughtful,  he  seemed  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  or  to  say.  Then  he  opened  the  carriage 
window. 

"  Drive  on,"  he  said  to  the  coachman. 

"Where  to,  sir?" 

"  The  station,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is,  The  Beeches 
Station." 

'■Yes,  sir." 

"  I  say,  what  is  it,  Winfield  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Don't  be  an  ass — tell  me." 

"  It's  the  general  impression  that  there's  to  be  no 
wedding  to-day,"  said  Winfield  grimly. 

Leicester  seemed  prepared  for  this.  He  never 
moved  a  muscle  of  his  face,  but  it  was  evident  his 
mind  was  working  quickly. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  I  found  the  church  caretaker,  or  sexton,  or  what- 
ever they  call  him,"  said  Winfield,  "and  he  told  me 
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that  he  had  received  orders  at  eight  o'clock  this 
morning  to  open  neither  the  church  gates  nor  the 
church  doors,  as  the  wedding  would  not  take  place 
to-day.  *^ 

"  I  see,"  said  Leicester.  «  What  besides  ?  " 
"It  seems  the  talk  amonj  these  people  that  the 
telegraph  clerk  has  had  a  busy  time  this  mornine 
It  IS  said  that  he  has  sent  hundreds  of  telegrams 
all  signed  '  Castlemaine.'  I  expect  that's  a  bit  exaK- 
gerated,"  he  added.  ^ 

"  And  the  purport  of  these  telegrams  ?  " 
"  There  is  a  general   impression   that  they  all   re- 
peated the  information  which  the  caretaker  gave  me 
I  say,  Leicester,  have  you  any  explanation  to  give  ?  " 

I?     None.     No,  I  must  receive  the  information. 
Yes,  at  least  that's  due  to  me." 

"Have  you  received  no  communication  of  anv 
sort  r  ' 

iJ''.u-^°'    K^°'SOt     I    did    not    ask    about    my 
letters  this  morning.     I -I  think  I  was  too-excited.'' 
Drinking  ?  " 

"No;  but  if-I  say  I"  He  put  his  head  out  of 
the  carriage  window.  "  Not  to  The  Beeches  Station," 
he  said;    "the  house— you  understand?" 

The  driver  grinned.     Evidently  he  had  heard  what 

and  changed  the  direction  of  the  horses'  heads 

Winfield  wanted  to  say  more  to  Leicester,  but  he 
dared  not,  tiie  look  on  the  man's  face  was  too  ghastly 

W  fi  m"  «?  '°P^  ''°''  ^^^  y^"°'''  journalist,"  thought 
Winfield.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  kind  of  thL 
■s  not  in  my  line.  It  would  be  more  eagerly  read 
than    any  news  about  the  Armenian  atrocities.     But 
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there,  there  will  be  enough  to  give  this  matter  publicity. 
I  wonder  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Of  course 
some  plausible  excuses  will  be  given  to  the  local  re- 
porters— Miss  Castlemaine  ill,  or  Mr.  Leicester  called 
to  Abyssinia  ;  but  there's  some  tragedy  at  the  back  of 
this,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Arthur  Winfield.  Poor 
old  Leicester,  he  looks  death-stricken." 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  The  Beeches, 
and  Winfield  looked  out  No  one  was  to  be  seen. 
There  were  no  signs  that  anything  of  importance  had 
happened,  or  would  happen.  It  might  have  been  an 
empty  house,  for  all  the  signs  of  life  that  were  visible. 
As  for  suggestions  of  a  wedding,  they  were  nowhere 
apparent  The  springtime  had  not  come,  but  the  day 
was  warm,  and  an  air  of  restfulness  seemed  to  reign 
over  the  grounds.     The  hall  door  was  closed. 

Leicester  leapt  from  the  carriage,  then  he  looked 
around  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way.  He  noted  the  great 
beeches  in  the  park,  and  the  passing  of  a  distant 
train. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Castlemaine  is  ill,"  said  Winfield, 
"  or  it  may  be  that  something  has  happened  to  her 
father."  He  wanted  to  chase  away  the  ghastly  look 
which  rested  on  the  other's  face. 

But  Leicester  seemed  to  take  no  heed  ;  rather  he 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  realise  the  situation. 

"  Let  me  see,  Winfield,"  he  said.  "  I  want  to 
understand.  Put  me  right  if  I  am  in  the  wrong.  To- 
day is  the  day  arranged  for  my  wedding-day.  Two 
hundred  guests  were  invited.  We  were  to  be  married 
up  at  the  church  yonder,  by  that  man  Sackville. 
When  we  got  there  we  found  the  place  locked,  while 
you   were  informed  that  the   caretaker    had    received 
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as  the  .an  at  the  church  toi/you. '  if  it  ^t ,"' 
fath.^'^LX^  i^tu^."'  Miss   Cast,e.a.-„e'o/her 

know.     I  feel  all  knocked  abo„t"  ""^'^k^". /o" 

He  went  to  the  door  and  rane  the  bell      A  ff        l 

The  man  hesitated  a  second,  and  then  said  : 

I  believe  so,  sir." 
"Is — is — she  well?" 

As  far  as  I  know  of,  sir" 
"Will  you  tell  her  I  wish  to  see  her?  " 
Again  the  man  hesitated 
JExcuse  me.  sir,"  he  said  presently,  "but  you  can't 

;;Why?"  he  asked  in  a  dazed  way. 
Its  not  for  me  to  say,  sir" 

thil  effec!?-'   ""'"^"'"'^  ^^'y°"  '>-'='>«  orders  to 
;;  Yes  sir-that  is.  from  Mr.  Castlemaine.  sir." 
Will  you  please  go  and  tell  her  th=t  i  ,. 

and  that  I  wish  to  see  her?"  '  '  ^"^  ''"'' 
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There  was  a  tone  of  command  in  his  voice.  The 
man  felt  like  obeying. 

"  It's  no  use,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  my  orders  was  most 
explicit,  sir." 

A  savage  look  flashed  into  his  eyes,  but  he  held 
himself  under  control. 

"  I  wish  you  to  go  to  Miss  Castlemaine  and  tell  her 
that  I  must  see  her." 

"My  orders,  sir,  was  most " 

"  Go  and  tell  her,"  he  said  quietly,  "  that  I  must  see 
her,  and  that  I  shall  wait  here  until  I  do." 

The  look  in  his  eyes  frightened  the  old  servant. 
Besides,  for  some  time  now,  he  had  been  led  to  look 
upon  him  as  his  future  master. 

"For     God's    sake,     Mr.    Leicester "    he    said 

piteously. 

"Go,  or  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences," he  said,  in  the  same  quiet  tones  ;  "  tell  them 
that  I  will  not  take  '  No  '  for  an  answer." 

The  servant  looked  helplessly,  first  at  Leicester  and 
then  at  Winfield.  Finally  he  closed  the  door  in  their 
faces  like  one  afraid.  ^ 

"  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
must  not  come  in." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  came  back  again,  and  his 
face  was  almost  as  pale  as  that  of  the  young  man 
who  had  stood  as  still  as  a  statue  on  the  doorstep. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  you  are  both  to  follow  me,"  he 
said  in  a  frightened  whisper. 

Leicester  was  perfectly  calm  now,  but  the  calm  was 
unnatural ;  his  every  feature  was  set  and  rigid,  his  face 
had  a  pallor  that  was  deathly.  He  followed  the  man 
without  a   word.     As  for   Winfield,  he  felt  that   the 
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excitement   and  he  wondered  why  he  was  also  asked 
to  lollow  the  servant. 

With  faltering  steps  the  man  led  the  way  into  the 
hbra^      Leicester  knew  that  this    was  John   CasUe! 
ma  nes  fayounte  room,  and  that  it  was  here  he  spent 
most  of  h,s  time  when  he  was  at  home.     The  ser^nt 
opened  th-  door,  and  then  dosed  it  again,  noiselessly 
n«r  I^  Castlemameand  her  father  were  boti,  standing 
near   the  fireplace  as   the  young  men  entered.     The 
man  s  face  was  cold,  and  stern,  and  relentless.     As  for 
Ohve,  she  gave  evidence  of  a  sleepless  night     Her 
eyes  were  dry  and  hard,   but  her  face,  though  pale 
suggested  no  signs  of  weakness.     She  looked' almS 
composed,  except  that  her  lips  were  impressed. 
Th.  ri'*"  1!°°''  ^  "^"P  ^^'"'^'  •'«'  only  a  step. 

he'sLu""   "^*"''"^   '°'"'   ^°'-^°'   *"   explanation." 

th.7  *'^°"gh'„that  my  letter  would  have  relieved  me  of 
that  necessity,"  said  John  Castlemaine. 
I  have  received  no  letter." 
"  I  sent  one  by  hand  this  morning." 
"  I  have  not  seen  it" 

Leicester  knew  by  the  look  on  Olive's  face  that 
«ng  terrible  had  happened,  and  the  look  neiS 
him  to  expect  anything. 

"  In  my  letter,"  said  John  Castlemaine,  '■  I  explained 
why  no  weddmg  could  take  place  to-day,  why  from 
henceforth  my  doors  must  be  closed  to  you  " 
^^  Vou  did  not  say  this  last  night" 
"  Much  has  happened  since  then." 
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"Nothing  can  have  happened  since  then  to  justify 
such  treatment  as  I  have  received." 
J  Perhaps  not,"  rephed   John    Castlemaine   quietly 
but  information  concerning  past  events  has  reached 
me  since  last  night  which  will  justify  any  treatment." 
Leicester's  calm  was  beginning  to  leave  him. 
"Olive,"  he  cried,  "  surely  after  what  was  said  last 

night  between  us  you  will   not " 

"You  will  kindly  address  whatever  remarks  you  wish 
to  make  to  me,"  interrupted  John  Castlemaine.  "  I  do 
not  wish  my  daughter  to  have  any  intercourse  with  you 
whatever." 

"  Then  will  you  give  me  an  explanation  of— of  this 
—fiasco,"  said  Leicester.  He  still  spoke  quietly,  but 
any  one  could  detect  the  tone  of  anger  that  had  come 
into  his  voice. 

"  Nodiing  in  the  shape  of  a  fiasco  exists,"  said  the 
older  man.  "Personally,  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
explanation  is  needed,  but,  for  form's  sake,  I  will  make 
It.  You  were  received  into  this  house  as  a  gentleman 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  servants,  to  say  nothing 
of  myself,  have  ever  regarded  you  in  an>  other  light 
I  am  an  old-fashioned  man,  Mr.  Leicester,  and  when  I 
know  that  a  man  has  acted  as  no  gentleman  could  or 
would  act,  I  simply  forbid  him  my  house,  and  I  give 
my  servants  instructions  accordingly." 

"  Since  when  have  I  ceased  to  have  the  right  to  be 
treated  like  a  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Leicester. 

"Since  I  knew  that  you  made  my  daughter  the 
subject  of  a  wager,"  replied  John  Castlemaine,  with 
quiet  scorn.  "Since  you  wagered  a  hundred  pounds 
that  you  would  win  her  as  your  wife." 

The  blow  had  fallen ;  the  blow  which  Leicester  had 
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feared.  That  which  had  haunted  him  for  months  had 
come  to  pass.  The  truth  had  leaked  out,  and  botJ 
phve  Castlemaine  and  her  father  knew  the  ;orst  He 
knew  It  was  no  use  making  any  denials,  or  urging  any 
ex tenuatmg  circumstances.    There  was  enough^f^t^th 

I  do  not  thmk  I  need  to  say  more,"  went  on  John 
Castlemame  "  I  see  that  you  quite  understand.  You 
cannot  wonder  therefore  that.I  have  nullified  all  arrange- 
ments for-what  we  expected  to  take  place  to^!!^ 
That  .s  all,  I  think.  There  is  no  need  to  prolog  an 
.nterv.ew  wh.ch,  whatever  it  is  to  you,  is  ve'ry  pL'n ful 

But  Leicester  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily  He  fplt 
that  It  was  for  him  to  confess  everything,  and  then 
fight  to  the  very  last.  Besides,  he  felt  he  had  not 
been  treated   fairly.     At  least  he  should  have   bee„ 

ctrd^hiSr'^  ^^'^"■°" "-'-'  ''-'•"^  ^^  ^- 

y.   he  sa.d,  speakmg  still  quietly.  «  I  think  the  right 
of  explanation  is  due  to  me.     Nay  more.  I  think  I 
™ghthave  been  allowed  to  answer  whatever  Trge 
were  made  agamst  me  before-before  the  church  cl«! 
taker  had  his  orders." 

"I  could  not  see  how  any  man  could  desire  to  make 
expanatK>ns,"said  John  Castlemaine.  "  PersonaHv  I 
Amk  I  should  have  thought  less  badly  of  youTf  sham! 
had  kept  you  away.  The  information  I  h'lve  re  e.vTd 
was  so  exact,  so  convincing,  so  well  authenticated,  Tat 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  Your  whole  behawS 
your  every  visit  has  been  an  insult  to  my  daught    ."  "' 
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"Insult  I  can  use  no  milder  term.  Still,  you 
mention  explanation.  If  I  gave  you  no  chance  to 
make  it  before  annulling  arrangements,  I  give  it  now. 
Much  against  my  will,  it  is  true ;  but  I  give  it." 

The  words  gave  Leicester  a  ray  of  light.  If  this 
interview  was  against  Mr.  Castlemaine's  will,  hen 
Olive  must  have  influenced  him.  He  turned  towards 
her  eagerly. 

"You  at  least  will  hear  me,"  he  said;  "you  will 
understand  what  your  father  cannot" 

"  I  think  I  told  you  to  address  your  remarks  to 
me,"  said  John  Castlemaine  coldly ;  "  my  daughter 
wishes  no  further  intercourse  with  you." 

During  their  conversation  Olive  had  remained  stand- 
ing by  the  fireplace,  her  face  rigid,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  window.  Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  she  had 
heard  all  that  was  said.  At  her  father's  words  she 
aroused  herself  and  said  : 

"  No,  let  him  say  what  he  will ;  it  will  be  interesting." 

Leicester  felt   the   scorn    of  her   words.     At   that 

moment  he  felt  that  she  regarded  him  as  a  creature 

beneath  contempt     Still,  he  was  fighting  for  life,  nay, 

more  than  life. 

"  I  will  admit,"  he  said,  "  that  appearances  are 
against  me."  Here  he  hesitated  like  a  man  who  could 
not  find  words  to  express  his  thoughts.  He  looked 
around  almost  helplessly,  but  only  silence  followed  his 
words. 

"  Who  gave  you  this— this  information  ?  "  he  de- 
manded. 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  yours  or  mine  at  present," 
she  replied,  "  seeing  even  you  cannot  deny  the  truth 
of  what  my  father  has  repeated." 
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"There-are  extenuating  circumstances,"  he  stom- 
mered. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  there  werr /■  she  said  coldly.  "  You 
were  drunk  ;  at  least  I  suppose  that  is  the  extenuating 
circumstance  to  which  you  refer.  While  you  were  in 
this  condition  you  said  that  all  women  were  base,  and 
without  honour.  You  said  they  could  be  all  bought 
with  a  price.  It  seems  that  my  price  was  the  position 
wh,ch  you  could  offer  me.  "  Satisfy  my  ambiti^  and 
then  I  would  consent  to  be  the  wife  of  any  man  who 
might  choose  to  ask  me." 

r^  »!..  ''°"'-  ^^'"  '■"  '^^  ''°""  ^hen  he  had 
regretted  his  wager  most,  he  never  felt  its  purport 
as  he  felt  it  then  Her  words  burnt  him  like  hot  iron, 
but  he  still  spoke  quietly. 

«  You  put  the  case  unfairly,"  he  said  ;  « it  has  never 
occurred  to  me  in  that  light" 

"  Then  give  it  your  own  version,"  she  said  •  "  as 
I  said,  It  will  be  interesting." 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  He  tried  to  think 
of  some  means  whereby  he  could  put  the  whole  sordid 
business  in  a  more  favourable  light,  but  his  tongue 

naked  truth  as  she  had  put  it  appeared  to  him. 

iihe  looked  up  at  him  scornfully. 

"You  do  not  answer,"  she  went  on  in  the  same 
quiet,   bitter   tones.     "You    admit,    then,  that  I   was 

oulH^  ^r  r  °^  '  ^e^""'  '^"^  ^^^^^  '^^'"g  that  you 
could  satisfy  my  ambition,  and  that  therefore  I  could 
be  won  as  your  w./el  Of  course  I  feel  greatly- 
honoured  Who  would  not?  I  believe  thft  I  was 
suggested    by   this   other— gentleman.       Then    being 
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thought  a  lit  subject  for  a  wager,  my  price  being  a 
hundred  pounds,  you  set  to  work  to  gain  admission 
to  this  house.  Well,  I  refuse  to  be  utilised  in  such 
a  way.  That  is  all,  I  think.  I  am  sure  we  need  not 
detain  you  longer." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  not  all,"  said  Leicester.  "  It  is  not 
fair  to  me  that  I  should  make  my  explanations  before 
—others,  but  you  compel  me.  I  must  admit  that  I 
did  participate  in  this  vile  business ;    but  I  was  not 

myself  that  night.     I  was " 

"Yes,  you  were  drunk,"  said  John  Castlemaine: 
"go  on." 

"  I  confessed  the  truth  to  you,"  continued  Leicester, 
still  keeping  his  eyes  on  Olive.  "  I  told  you  that  this 
habit  had  grown  upon  me;  but  never  since — since 
that  night — you  remember — have  I  ta..ed  a  drop. 
But — yes,  and  you  knew  my  reputation  ;  concerning 
those  things  I  never  deceived  you." 

.  Olive  was  silent. 

"  It  is  true  I  believed  that  women  were  all  base, 
and  selfish,  and  sordid,"  he  went  on.  "  Yes,  I  did, 
and  I  did  not  hide  my  views.  Then  when  Purvis  and 
Sprague  challenged  me  I  confessed  my  willingness  to 
put  them  to  the  test.  I  told  them  to  choose  the  best 
and  noblest  woman  they  knew  of,  and " 

"  They  chose  me,"  said  Olive.  "  I  am  greatly 
honoured." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  then,"  said  Leicester ;  "  m> 
acquaintance  with  women  had  made  me  believe  that 
all  of  them  were  what  I  said." 

"  And  yet  you  were  willing  to  marry  one  of  them," 
she  said  quietly. 

"  No,  I  would  not,"  he  cried.     "  I  simply  wanted  to 
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'•But  you  would  seek  to  win  her,  and  after  you 
had  won  her  you  would  discard  her.  That  is  even 
worse  than  the  other." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said  bitterly,  "I  deserve  it  all 
doubtless.     Yes,  I  was  intoxicated  if  you  l7ke  and    ' 

Tdl^notT^    ''^'  '  '^°""'    ^'^    ^°"  -  -)'w'f« 

ike   all    nth      "^  ''°"'  ""'^  '  '^''■"'''  "''"  y°"  *«e 
l.ke   all    other    women.       I    was     told   that    it    was 

"rlTiffr'A"'  '  ''>°"'''  '"'^«  ^  brilliant 
career  and  I  believed  that  the  prospect  of  being  the 
wife  of  a  successful  parliamentarian  would  be  sulficient 
to  gain  your  consent  to  being  my  wife.  Yes,  I  will 
confess  ^,  „hole  truth.  I  believed  you  to  be  iikeThi 
est  of  the  world  ;  but  I  did  not  intend  to  marry  you 
1  intended  to  gam  your  consent,  and " 

oZ^"!.'^""^  ''"lu"^  "'"""  '"'°  ''"°"'"-  drunken 
orgie  she  said,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire.  '■  My  name 
was  to  be  bandied  about  in  the  clubs,  I  was  to  be  men! 

R^Hf  /t  °'"'  '"^°  ^'"^  P™^'<1  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Radford  Leicester's  exalted  views,  I  was  to  be  pointed 
out  as  one  who  was  to  be  won  for  a  wager,  and  then 
discarded  when  the  wager  was  won." 

"No,"   he   cried.     "Loathsome   as   was   the   whole 
business   it  was  not  so  bad  as  that.     We  bound  ou! 

one  word.  Only  three  men  knew  of  it  beside  myself 
You  know  whom  they  were,  I  daresay.  Two  ofXm 
had  proposed  to  you  and  had  been  rejected  ;  the  oTheT 
as  you  say,  was   Winfield  here.     Whatever  hadTap: 

Une  of  the  other  two  has  told  you.  which  I  do  not 
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know  as  yet ;  but  I  wilt  know — mind  that.  Perhaps 
you  will  tell  me  ?  " 

Olive  was  silent 

"  Well,  that  does  not  matter.  I  shall  find  out,  yes, 
I  shall  find  out,  and  then  "  He  laughed  bitterly, 
and  any  one  who  had  looked  into  his  eyes  would  have 
seen  murder  there.  "  But  there  is  another  side  to  this 
business,  bad  as  it  is,  and  no  one  feels  its  loathsome- 
ness more  than  I.  Let  me  at  least  have  the  opportunity 
of  putting  the  other  side." 

For  the  first  time  Olive  seemed  to  unbend  a  little. 
She  did  not  speak,  but  she  seemed  ready,  nay,  even 
eager,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Let  me  say  this,  then,"  said  Leicester.  "  Almost 
ever  since  the  first  time  I  saw  you  I  have  repented  of 
the  whole  business.  It  has  haunted  me  night  and  day. 
When  I  came  to  know  you,  and  to  realise  how  noble 
and  true  you  were,  I  scorned,  I  loathed  myself  I 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  undone  what  had 
been  done.  I  dared  not  tell  you,  for  I  feared  you 
would  drive  me  from  your  presence.  No  man  honours 
a  woman  more  than  I  honour  you,  no  man  believes 
in  a  woman's  nobility  and  honour  more  than  I  believe 
in  yours.  As  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  I  loathed 
what  had  taken  place,  for  I  loved  you." 

"  You  mean,"  said  Olive,  "  that  you  no  longer  came 
here  because  of  your  desire  to  win  this  wager,  but " 

"  Because  I  loved  you,"  said  Leicester  eagerly.  lie 
forgot  the  presence  of  Winfield,  and  John  Castlemaine. 
Only  he  and  Olive  were  together,  the  others  did  not 
exist.  "  Yes,  that  is  true,  I  came  only  for  you.  More 
than  once  I  was  tempted  to  tell  you  everything  ;  but 
I  was  a  coward — I  was  afraid.     I  had  learnt  that  you 
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were  a  proud  woman,  and  I  felt  sure  th  nr  r  *  u 
you  would  drive  me  from  your  p  "!'„«.     aL       ''°u' 
not  bear  the  thought  of  It  Olive      V^f  ^  ?"''' 

to  mejife,  hope,  heaven  I  Y^u Tno.vyoV:^''^'''"^ 
know  it  As  for  the  other  busfne^rha^ r '^^ 
hated  myself  when  I  thought  of 7t     MyTj\"  ' 

:sSi^:^o:;rr^t/"^--"^ 

forgive,  will  you  not?"  ^    '  ^  "  °"'y'  y""  '^'" 

Olive  Castlemaine  never  took  Hki-  ..,-«  /■ 
he  spoke,  she  seemed  to  be  SL  to  f«/r  •""  "' 
thoughts.     Once  or  tw.v^  h.rV  ^  l     ^  '"'  '"™°»' 

"This  IS  true?"  she  said  quietly     "Fv,r„ 
tnie,  is  it  not?"  "  qu'etiy.        Every  word  is 

"By  all  I  hold  sacred  it  is  true,"  he  cried      ••  r  h=A 
not  known  you  a  week  befor,.  I  u  »u  j    !^"        '  '^° 

she  2r  ""'"  "  '""''"  'l""'^'^"  '  -°"'d  -k  you." 
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LEICESTER  AND  WINFIELD 

LEICESTER,  whose  heart  was  again  beating  with 
hope,  took  a  step  nearer  to  her  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  will  answer  any  question  you  ask  tne,  Olive,"  he 
said ;  "  let  everything  come  to  light." 

"  I  wish  to  know,"  she  said  calmly,  "  if  what  you  say 
is  true,  why  you  told  the  others  that  you  were  only 
seeking  to  marry  me  to  prove  your  wager." 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  said  Leicester  ;  "  I  never  told  them." 

"  Less  than  two  months  ago  you  told  them.  After 
our  wedding-day  had  been  fixed  you  told  them.  You 
met  them  in  your  club,  in  the  same  room  where  I  was 
first  discussed.  The  two  others,  and  this — gentleman. 
They  besought  yoti  to  give  up  this  " — Olive  hesitated 
as  though  the  very  thought  stung  her — "  this  wager. 
But  you  insisted  on  paying  the  money  yourself — this 
hundred  pounds,  the  price  at  which  I  was  valued. 
They  urged  you,  I  repeat,  and  you  refused.  They 
asked  you  whether  you  had  become  reformed  in  your 
opinions  and  you  denied  it.  Then  they  accused  you 
of  still  playing  a  part  to  obtain  my  consent  to  marry 
you,  that  you  might  win  your  wager.  And  you 
admitted  it." 

"That  is  a  lie." 
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"On.^fS.  ^P^^!"S  «n  the  same   hard,  quiet  voice 

bu?o;ro*r.reJ°thr'  '■'  rr  ^^■ 

certain  state^n  3  .?he7°^t^  hf  ^"kT.'^""^''' 
playing   a   part   with    mTs   cLtleSL?^"?  "'^ 

wager  P '  And  then  you  atw;r  'd  '  iL  e  -T"  T" 
I  ever  pretended  to'beHeveTn  any  ofl^^^^! 
sentimentah"ty  of  the  world  ?     h         i  S 

«r  J  t^retend  to  deny  this?" 

1  deny  everything,"  said  Leicester  sull*nlv      tu 

with  ni!„.'> . .         "  "peaK.     He  could  not, 


I  Olive'! 


eyes  upon  him,  tell  a  he.  and  sly  trarXt 
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had  been  told  her 


false,  neither  could  he,  as  he 
saw  the  deathly  pallor  on  Leicester's  face,  and  the 
fearful  look  in  his  eyes,  confess  the  truth. 

"  You  do  not  speak,  Mr.  Winfield,"  she  said  ;  "even 
you  cannot  support  your  friend.  Still,  if  I  have  mis- 
judged him,  it  is  right  that  you  should  tell  the  truth. 
Did  he,  or  did  he  not  say  these  things  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean  them,"  said  Winfield 
tamely. 

"  Thank  you  ;  now  then,  go,  Mr.  Leicester." 

Leicester  started  like  a  man  who  had  been 
stung. 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  that,"  he  cried.  "  No,  no, 
Olive,  you  cannot  mean  that." 

"  The  disgrace  of  being  the  subject  of  hundreds  of 
gossiping  tongues,  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  is  nothing 
to  this  disgrace  of  being  the  subject  of  a  wager  among 
drunken  men.  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  speak  to  you 
again  after  knowing  what  I  know  ?  Even  now  I  feel 
contaminated  by  being  in  your  presence.  It  is  like 
poison  to  me.  Your  every  word  has  been  proved  to 
be  lies,  your  protestations  worthy  of  the  creed  you 
profess.  Go,  then,  and  may  God  forgive  you  for  the 
pain  you  have  caused." 

But  Leicester  never  moved. 

"  If  I  were  a  man,"  she  said,  "  I  would  throw  you 
out  of  the  house ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  servants 
would  talk,  I  would  ring  for  them  at  this  moment,  that 
you  might  be  treated  as  such  as  you  deserve.  As  it  is, 
seeing  you  have  not  shame  enough  to  leave  such  a 
house  as  this  for  the  telling,  I  will  leave  the  room 
myself." 

Leicester   lost  control   of  himself     The  man's  sky 
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SvfnSrTa^i""'."'  "'^'''  •  ""  ''«  "g^'^'d  as  worth 
liv  ng  for  had  been  destroyed  in  an  hour. 

Vou  shall  not  go."  he  cWpH  «  fi,,*  :  t  .. 

Moreover,  see  .0  it  that  you  nevef  dare  tJcS's  ^^ 
yes.  I  re„,en,ber,  and  you Trrt^rt::  Z''     °'' 

etfrrnt  "^  '^"''-  ^^  thi^tLrs 

ever  might  happen,  you  would  never  marrv  annfl,-, 
man  Surely  you,  with  your  fine  notions  wilf  net' 
break  your  promise  ?  "  ""ons,  wni   never 

Oh  yes,  Ive  got  you,  "he  went  on  wildly  "and  r 
will  hold  you  to  your  words,  too.     If  eveT  vou  Hr^ 
of  maro^in,  another  man,  I  ^i,,  tell"Cha?;ou tt," 
Ves,  I  will  do  that  and  more,  and " 

dJli'^'r*  P*""''  *''  "'''■^'  "^though  I  could  ever 
to  be  the  S"'  r  ""^'^'^  '"^"^'*-  P-™-  K 

Sail  uie  l::^:  - "' " ''°"-  '*^"''  ^^''^^'  -  ^  -i! 


^^^Mk.u^^M  "^r-^^^-TM.m 
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walked  out  of  the  house  with  the  black  night  of  hell  in 
his  heart 

The  carriage  was  still  waiting,  and  both  men  entered 
\;  without  a  word. 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  coachman. 

But  Leicester  did  not  reply,  indeed  he  did  not  know 
the  man  had  spoken. 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?  "  repeated  the  driver  in  a  louder 
voice. 

Winfield  mentioned  the  name  of  a  station  which 
they  had  come  from  that  morning.  For  two  miles 
they  rode  in  silence,  then  Leicester  turned  and  looked 
at  his  companion. 

"  Are  you  doing  anything  particular  this  afternoon, 
Winfield  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No.     Nothing  in  particular." 

"Then  come  back  with  me  to  the  chib,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish." 

"Thank  you."  And  again  he  looked  out  of  the 
carriage  window  in  a  way  that  made  Winfield  sorry  he 
had  given  his  promise. 

After  they  had  got  into  the  train,  and  were  on  their 
way  back  to  London,  Leicester  spoke  again. 

"  Winfield,"  he  said,  "  do  you  think  she  meant  wha» 
she  said  ?  that  is,  do  you  think  she  will  ever  be  led  to 
change  her  mind  ? " 

"  All  things  are  possible,"  said  Winfield. 

"  Yes,  but  do  you  think  she  will  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Winfield,  "  I  do  not  believe  she  ever 
will."  He  was  sorry,  after  he  .haJ  spoken,  that  he  had 
not  fenced  with  the  question,  so  terrible  was  the  look 
in  Leicester's  eyes. 
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"  Ah,"  he  reph-ed,  "  I  was  only  curious  to  know  what 
you  thought.  I  have  always  looked  upon  you  La 
level-headed  fellow."  ^     ^  * 

Ji  'i.*'"'''"  '^'^  "''"'^'''*' "  '^  '  ^"  ?"■''«  ^^  wounded. 

a  Jir  wr?  ""^'^  **  ^'"^  '"*''«  the  subject  o 
a  wager.  What  woman  wouldn't?  Then  that  con- 
versatjon  we  had  together  a  few  weeks  ago  was  made 
to  look  very  black.  Of  course  you  might  write  a  letter! 
giving  a  full  explanation.  By  to-moi^ow  she  will  te 
able  to  see  things  in  a  clearer  light" 

"  No,"  said  Leicester,  "  she  never  will." 

Winfield  was  silent 

"  Still,  I'll  write  the  letter." 

"  I  should." 

nutate  the  whole  truth.     I  ought  to  have  done  it 

fh""..»T'''  l!"""  ''""  ^^-  ^"t  '^ho  *o«Id  have 
thought  that  those  two  fellows  would  have " 

'•  Don't  talk  about  them  yet,  Winfield.     Please  don't 
—n—ii — but  never  mind  that  now." 

.nl''*  ""!!'"  ^T  *^  ^ntorted  with  passion,  but  he 
spoke  quietly,  almost  coldly.  Winfield  ^ivered  as  he 
spoke,  however.  If  ever  murder  burned  in  a  man's 
eyes,  It  burned  in  Leicester's  at  that  moment 

Directly  they  arrived  at  the  club,  he  seized  a  pen 
and  wrote  rapidly,  while  Winfield  remained  near  him 

Cice'stfr',*.^fr  ,  ^^'  ^^"  P"^  "^  ~'"='«d  with 
Leicester s  bold  cle  r  writing;  when  he  had  finished 
he  passed  what  he  had  written  to  Winfield 

tJ''''.T",°^  •"'  *°  ''°*"  y°"'"  he  said,  "but 
Im  quite  bowl«l  over.  I  hardly  know  whether  I've 
set  everything  down  exactly  as  it  occurred.     Would 
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you  mind  reading  what  I've  written  and  tell  me  whether 
I've  made  the  whole  affair  plain  ?  " 

Winfield  read  the  letter  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last. 

"Ye%"  he  said;  "nothing  could  be  more  clearly 
stated.  Nothing  could  be  more  plain  or  straight- 
forward." 

"Thank  you.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  was  in  my 
right  mind.  I'll  not  trouble  you  with  the  rest  of  the 
letter." 

Again  he  wrote;  and  this  time  it  was  evident  by 
the  look  on  his  face  that  he  was  setting  down  what 
was  only  for  Olive  Castlemaine's  eyes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  pleading  with  her  as  only  a  desperate 
man  can  plead.  He  threw  his  pride  to  the  winds,  and 
prayed  her  mercy  and  her  forgiveness. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?  "  he  said,  when  he  had  finished. 

"  Three  o'clock,"  said  Winfield,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"and  I've  had  no  lunch." 

"  No  ;  you  expected — that  is,  we  expected  to— — 
I  say,  Winfield,  I'm  going  to  send  this  by  hand." 

"Wait  until  to-morrow." 

"  No ;  to-morrow  is  an  eternity.  I  must  send  it  now. 
Great  God  I  you  don't  know  what  this  means  to  me. 
Get  your  lunch,  Winfield  ;  I'll  be  back  presently." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  while  Winfield  went 
into  the  dining-room. 

"  Poor  beggar,"  said  the  young  man  as  he  examined 
the  menu,  "  he's  got  it  bad,  and  no  wonder  ;  for  it  was 
a  knock-down  blow.  Well,  it  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
papers,  anyhow." 

When  he  had  nearly  finished  his  lunch  Leicester 
joined  him. 
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>va7;:riL;'^;^ --•«'■  "-'^''--'•i  the  .an  to 
wilT    '■'   ^°"''    ""■"''    ""«•    '°-'n°-o<   said 

knows  where.     NoXLe  right"'""''  "-'''^^«" 

so  J!:;"!  7   ':"•    Z'"^''"^'  """^  '^"wn  and  get 
some  luncft.     A  man  must  eat,  you  know."  ^ 

1  could  just  as  easily  flv      Al,    ,„j  »i.  . 
me.     Winfield   let',  T.,  f     ^'    ■.    '  *"'*  ""'t  reminds 

We  can  get^fefr  Srsls  T£2  ^Tr' 
mad  mare  that  I  want  to  Wrf-    *"  ""sons.     He  has  a 

and  scarcely  any'  oTe"  dl^ref  to  m'uVt ^1"'"!  TT:' 
something  to  keep  the  devil  outTme"  """''  "^ 

Then  we  will  give  those  hors^  of  BiS^.f  !^\"  ''T 
know  what  they  can  do."  '**"'^*  '° 

"But  we  must  get  some  riding  togs  on   olH   m 
Vou  can't  go  a-riding  with  a  fr^k^lLr'ant  a"S 

"Oh,  I  forgot;    but  that's  soon  remedied      W 

Leicester  would  have  eallooeH   th,      1.    .    ^miield. 
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resenting  his  companion's  restrictions.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  open  country,  however,  he  gave  his 
horse  rein,  and  tore  across  the  Common,  while  Win- 
field  kept  close  at  his  heels. 

"  I  wish  I  could  ride  to  Brighton,"  said  Leicester 
presently.     "  This  helps  me  to  keep  the  devil  down." 

"Why  not?"   said  Winfield. 

"I  must  get  back  now,"  he  replied.  "There  will 
be  an  answer  to  my  letter.  It  may  be— you  see — 
she  is  very  just" 

"  What  does  a  man  want  of  women  while  he  has 
a  good  horse  under  him,  the  open  sky  above  him,  and 
the  country  all  around  him  ?  "  asked  Winfield,  with  a 
laugh. 

"What  does  a  man  want  with  heaven  when  he's 
been  living  in  hell?"   asked  Leicester. 

"  As  you  will,  Leicester,"  said  his  companion  ;  "  but 
take  my  advice.  Don't  expect — too  much,  and  make 
up  your  mind  to  have  a  good  time,  whatever  may 
happen." 

Leicester  laughed,  and  it  was  the  laugh  of  a 
madman. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  devil,  Winfield  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  see  that  the  devil  has  anything  to  do  with 
it,"  replied  the  other.  "  We  are  young,  we  have  life 
before  us,  and " 

But  Leicester  did  not  listen  to  him  further.  He 
struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  and  the  animal 
tore  off  at  a  mad  gallop.  Winfield's  horse  starttu  to 
follow,  but  the  young  man  held  him  back.  "  Let  him 
go,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  he's  better  without  me.  I've 
made  a  mistake  evidently,  and,  great  heavens  I  I 
don't  like  to  think  of  what  will  happen." 
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Winfield   watched    the  other,  who  galloped  wildlv 

rTt^^T  °''^"  '"'''•  ""''  *-  wait^  whH  t 
«,,!%"'  P'"'°"  °"*  °f  himself. 
When  Leicester  returned,  half  an  hour  later,  there  was 

I  thought  you'd  gone,  Winfield."  he  said-    "let's 
get  back  to  town.     What  a  wedding-day  I'm  'J^l 

Both  their  horses  were  black  with  sweat  when  thev 
^r'i":r  *°  *"i°b-master  from  whom  S,"y  Ld 
bonowed  them,  but  Leicester  did   not  wait  to  listen 
to  the  man's  remarks.     He  hurried  back  to  the  c  ub 
and  went  straight  to  the  office.  ' 

"Any  letters  for  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

through""S,^"por  '"'"'  *°  "'■"'  ^''^'^  "^  =-« 

"Oh  yes,  I  had  forgotten.     Here  it  is,  sir." 

Cas^l LI  ■  .  "T-  ^*'' ''  ^  ^<^<l«^^«d  in  Olive 
CasiJemanes  hand-writing,  and  without  a  word  he 
n.shed  straight  to  his  bedroom.  He  wanted  S  be 
alone  Fevenshly  he  turned  on  the  electric  light  and 
t.:n  broke  the  seal.  The  envelope  contained  nothing 
but  his  own  unopened  letter  """img 

mem  di"  h:  mTke"'  S^f  f  ""l  ^°""'^'  ^  -- 
-ch  heldXf  o\op? 

The  7    K   "u"*  •■'  ""''"'■     ^-'^  --e  he  had  left 

Sysed  L      F       :t'''  '■*"'"  •'^'^  *°  -  «tent 
even  .^h       uu    .^^'^'■yth'ng  seemed  a  long  way  off- 
even  although  he  Wnew  ths*  -  t„^<    •  ^       ' 
"          ""•• ^^'^  ™^'  "  uagcoy  nao  taken  place 
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in  his  own  life.  Presently,  however,  it  became  real  to 
him.  Hope  was  gone,  joy  was  gone,  purpose  was 
gone.  The  sun  had  gone  down  on  his  wedding-day, 
and  it  had  also  gone  down  on  his  life.  There  was  no 
light  anywhere.  For  years  he  had  lived  a  hopeless 
life,  for  years  he  had  been  chained  by  a  degrading 
habit,  for  years  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  God,  in 
virtue— in  anything  that  made  life  worth  the  living. 
Then  a  new  force  had  come  into  his  life.  Hope, 
faith,  and  more  than  all,  love  had  sprung  up  in  his 
heart.  The  world  had  become  new,  and  he  knew 
what  heaven  meant.  Then,  when  the  day  had  come 
on  which  all  his  desires  were  to  be  fully  realised,  black 
ruin  had  fallen.  The  new-bom  hope  and  faith  were 
destroyed  in  an  hour.  No  ray  of  light  appeared  any- 
where. 

"  Leicester,  old  man,  may  I  come  in  ?  "  It  was 
Winfield  who  spoke. 

"  No — yes — that  is,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  Winfield." 

"  Come  in." 

Winfield  entered,  and  he  had  no  need  to  be  told 
what  had  happened.  For  this  reason  he  asked  no 
questions,  he  only  said  : 

"  Come  and  have  some  dinner,  Leicester," 

"  Look,"  said  Leicester,  showing  him  the  unopened 
letter. 

"  Yes,  I  see,  old  man.  Come  and  have  some 
dinner." 

"Good,"  replied  Leicester  feverishly,  "that's  it, 
dinner  I  Haven't  I  always  maintained  that  there  was 
no  love  affair  in  the  world  but  could  be  cured  by  a 
good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  ?     We'll  prove 
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went  oH'Sesr^lCetr^  f  ^-"^  '---^^^ 
at  the  heels  SlbuttherAl^r'^^-rr^ 
t.W  to-night     Come  0^^.]!^'^  "'    '"   '°^' 

"  I  ,S!t"  I""  *"""  '^"^  ^°'  '^■"""  '  "  said  Winfield 
I  always  keep  some  dress  clothes  here  at  the  dub" 

Off^Athlt   "^       f  '^''  *°  '"*"''•  'h,  Wmfield? 

to-morrow  wVdie"  '  *'""'''  ""'*  "«  '"^'^.  ^^ 

mad 'ligt"  ""  "'"  ^'^'  ''"*  '"■^  «y-  ^hone  with  a 
as  wdll:i»'"''  ^  '°""  '"^'^  *-.  L^cester,  we  may 
five  mInS*'  "xhe^'a""  T  ^^     '''  i-"   y°"  - 

^O'-W,  but  he  was  sorry  to  see  how  Leicester 
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was  to'.ting  his  blow.     He  would  rather  have  seen  him 
give  way  to  grief,  or  make  threats  of  vengeance. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  met  in  the  dining-room. 
Both  were  in  faultless  attire,  although  Winfield  noticed 
that  his  friend's  mood  had  not  changed. 

"The  club  dinner,"  said  Leicester  to  the  waiter, 
"and  let  us  have  it  at  once." 

"  Yes,  sir.     What'll  you  toke  to  drink,  sir  ?  " 

"Drink!  Oh,  whisky  and  soda.  Bring  a  large 
bottle  of  each." 

The  waiter  went  e  /ay.  He  had  heard  that 
Leicester  was  to  have  been  married  that  day,  and  he 
naturally  wondered  what  he  was  doing  there  ;  but  of 
course  he  showed  no  surprise. 

"  By  the  way,  Leicester,"  said  Winfield,  as  he  toyed 
with  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  table,  "  I've  been  thinking 
that  things  may  not  be  so  bad  as  we  thought." 

"Oh,  chuck  it,  Winfield.  I've  learnt  my  lesson. 
I've  been  a  fool,  but  I'll  not  close  my  eyes  to  facts  any 
longer." 

"  She  may  love  you  still,"  persisted  the  other. 

"  Woman's  love  I  I  was  right  in  the  old  days.  It's 
all  a  matter  of  price ;  only  I  made  a  mistake  about  the 
price.  I  didn't  reckon  upon  a  woman's  vanity — that's 
all." 

"  Well,  let  us  meet  facts  fairly.  It  was  natural  that 
she  should  be  mad.  When  a  high-minded  girl  like 
Miss  Castlemaine " 

"  High-minded  I     Don't  talk  such  drivel." 

"  Yes,  I  repeat,  high-minded.  When  she  is  told  that 
the  engagement  was  a  matter  of  a  wager,  and  when, 
after  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  you  admitted  that  it 
was  still  a  matter  of  winning  the  wager,  then " 
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3  ^     ^  management  of  this  club.     That  whisky 

re°T.i:^. -  —  -■-"-= 

Winfield  was  wanting  to  gain  time.     He  knew  that 

^^~?--Sngt= 
deign'to«aTfw7d''""   ""°P'"^-     ^''«  '"•''   "°' 

that,  and  well-she  would^o?  S^ ^^^^  'Z 
accur«d^„  h      '    u   '*"'  '"^"-''  *'""g^  «»""<=»>  hadn't 

Leicester  rose  to  nis  feet  hurriedly 

">ockero';;2„^f  itr '  "-■'  t  '^°-"  *°  *« 

*  Where?  "  ^   ^^  somewhere." 


"I  don't  know.     Probably  to  throw  n,yseif 
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Thames.  Sorry  to  be  such  a  fool,  old  man.  A  good 
appetite  to  you." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  club,  and  did  not  return  till 
past  midnight;  but  when  he  returned  he  showed  no 
signs  of  drinking. 

The  next  morning  he  started  for  The  Beeches  again. 
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him  on  his  wav  fmm   i      j         .  °  "^'^  seen 

would  „otUr„;;i^",ta.te^;™^^ 
one  thing  he  looked  af  I»,c»  »  "^"-     ^O"" 

5  "c  luuKea  at  least  ten  years  oIHi>r      u;.  e 

71^:  '^^ThfioTnr '•  ^^^^:^ 
anywhere  visible       ^  *"'  '^'''''"^'  "°  °"=  ^as 

day  before  "'"'^"*  ^''°  ''^'^  »PP«^'ed  the 

"IsMissCastlemaineathome?" 
No,  sir." 

„  JJ*s  "°t  at  home  either,  sir" 


"Whei 


!re?  ' 


"  I  don't  kno 
"  Come, 


)w,  sir. 


now,  no  more  of  your  lies,"  he  said.     •  You 
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know  very  well.  Tell  me,  I'll  make  it  worth  your 
while." 

He  felt  angry  with  himself  for  speaking  in  this  way, 
but  he  had  lost  his  self-control. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  repeated  the  man. 

"  When  did  they  go  ? " 

"  Last  night,  sir." 

"  What  time  ? " 

"  I  didn't  notice,  sir,"  an^'  l.e  prepared  to  close  the 
door. 

"Come  now,  you  are  not  to  get  away  like  this. 
Listen  to  me  a  minute  longer."  He  spoke  .n  his  old 
tone  of  command,  and  the  man  instinctively  felt  like 
obeying. 

"  You  say  they  went  away  last  night    Was  it  late  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — that  is,  I  didn't  notice  the  time." 

"  But  late  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — that  is,  I  should  tliink  so  ;  but  as  I 
said " 

"  They  went  abroad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — that  is,  they  didn't  tell  me." 

"  But  you  have  some  idea  where  they  are  gone  ?  " 

The  man  was  silent 

Leicester  took  a  step  nearer,  while  the  man  shrank 
back. 

"  No,  my  man,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  going  till  you 
tell  me  what  you  know." 

The  old  servant  looked  around  fearfully,  and  then  said : 

"  I  know  nothing,  sir  ;  nobody  knows  anything." 

"  Don't  tell  any  more  lies.  They  must  have  letters 
forwarded." 

"  The  housekeener  may  know,  sir." 

"  The  housekeeper  is  at  home  ?  " 
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Sorry, 


to  be 


"  Yes,  sir." 
"  Let  me  see  her." 

"  No,  sir.    You  must  see  no  one  in  the  house, 
sir,  but  orders  is  orders." 
"  You  have  received  orders  about  me  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 
"  When  ?  " 

"Sorry,  sir;  but  last  night,  sir.     You   were 
ordered  away  if  you  came." 
Leicester  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Ah,  I  see.  Mr.  and  Miss  Castlemaine  left  last 
night,  and  they  told  no  one  but  the  housekeeper 
where  they  were  going,  but  they  gave  orders  that  the 
dogs  were  to  be  set  upon  me." 

"  Not  quite  so  bid  as  that,  sir,  but " 

"  I  see.     Yes,  I  understand." 

"  You  see  Miss  Castlemaine  is  very  ill,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  as  though  he  recollected  something.     "  Of  course 
that  was  why  the  wedding  couldn't  take  place     A  sort 
of  stroke  I  think  it  was." 
I-eicester  laughed  aloud. 

"Good,"  he  said,  "and  Mr.  and  Miss  Castlemaine 
are  gone  away  together  ?  " 

"  With  Mr.  Sackville,  the  minister,  sir." 
"  Oh,  the  parson,  eh  !     Good.     Was  she  very  much 
worse  after  I  left  yesterday?" 

"  I  never  saw  her,  sir.  T  know  nothing.  All  I  know 
is,  that  they're  gone  awf.y  for  a  goodish  bit,  but  where 
they're  gone  I  don't  know.  But  I  did  have  orders  to 
send  you  away  I'm  very  sorry,  sir.  Will  you  excuse 
me  now,  sir?     I  have  my  dooties." 

Leicester  took  a  sovereign  from  his  pocket,  and 
threw  it  to  the  man. 
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"  All  right,  Simmons,"  he  said,  "  have  a  good  time 
while  they  are  away.  You  are  a  very  fair  liar,  Simmons, 
a  very  fair  liar  indeed." 

He  strode  back  to  the  station,  and  waited  for  a  train 
to  take  him  back  to  London.  The  porters  watched 
him  curiously.  They  had  heard  scores  of  rumours,  and 
thus  this  man  was  of  great  interest  to  them.  They  had 
heard  that  Miss  Castlemaine  had  been  told  that  he  was 
already  married  ;  they  had  been  also  told  that  he  was 
guilty  of  forgery,  and  had  lately  come  out  of  gaol. 
Others  again  had  it  that  it  was  not  because  of  Leicester 
at  all  that  the  wedding  had  not  taken  place,  but  that 
Miss  Castlemaine  had  been  taken  ill  the  previous  day, 
and  on  calling  in  the  doctor  she  had  been  told  that  she 
must  not  think  of  getting  married,  but  must  immedi- 
ately leave  the  country.  One  report  had  it  that  the 
doctor  had  told  her  she  could  not  live  six  months, 
while  another  rumour  said  that  if  she  went  away  for  a 
twelve  months'  voyage  around  the  world  she  might 
return  well  and  strong.  Of  course  the  servants  had 
been  closely  questioned,  but  their  knowledge  was  very 
scanty,  and  such  as  they  had  they  were  forbidden  on 
pain  of  dismissal  to  divulge. 

But  Leicester  took  no  notice  of  those  who  directed 
their  glances  towards  him.  He  might  have  been  in  a 
trance  for  all  the  cognisance  he  took  of  his  surroundings. 
He  had  some  time  to  wait  for  his  train,  and  he  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  the  platform,  heedless  of  everything. 
"  Sad  about  Miss  Castlemaine,  sir." 
He  turned  and  saw  the  station-master,  who  was  a 
noted  gossip.  Leicester  looked  straight  at  the  man, 
but  did  not  utter  a  word. 

"  Of  course  it  must  be  terrible  for  you,  sir.      Nobody 
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^er  suspected  that  she  was  ill ;  but  it  must  be  terrible 

„  ^"'  "«  to'd  you  that,  did  he  ?  " 
the  mornings  ^hen  wSnff.S  t^at'  t'T  '" 

s^;^nn^si------p;^ 

"  Did  he  not  tell  you  ?  " 

didnfJtrotlw'^VSu  ''  ''T'  ''  *°"^''  ^^ 
are  they  gon^tj    ^ib^l^?  ''"-.-'     Where 

Si  -./Je  bookstall  and^begt  ^Sly^^d  t 

S^a^nS^Su^VL^eS^^"----- 

A^nother    religious    lie,"  and   he   laughed   bitterly 

Jl^ese  p,ous  people  know  how  to  hush'up  thi„gf  £• 

was"usSigta:r  ^^^^J!-  *-^"  -»>■•='> 

himself,  and  so  las  abt  to  rea"  t  '^  '""T  ^"  *° 
He  was  not  long  in  ...^  trpa^irprh^Tetr- 

Postponement  of  wedding,"  he  read      •'  Th ' 
nage  between  Radford  Leicester  F.n      \.  J  ^^" 
Cast^maine.  which  was  irZ^!lf;i::l^ZT'' 

ti;^  "T;;e"S''""^ir  the^SuTir:, 

ner.       ihe   large    number  of  guests    who   had 
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been  invited  to  The  Beeches  received  an  early  intima- 
tion that  the  wedding  would  not  take  place,  and  on 
inquiries  as  to  the  reason,  we  are  informed  that  Miss 
Castlemaine  was  taken  seriously  ill  ?.  few  hours  before 
the  time  announced  for  the  nuptials.  We  are  also 
given  to  understand  that  Miss  Castlemaine  has  been 
ordered  out  of  England  for  a  lengthened  stay,  and  that, 
accompanied  by  her  father  and  her  maid,  they  left 
London  for  the  Continent  last  night.  The  reason  of  the 
sudden  illness  of  the  bride  is  causing  much  discussion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miss  Castlemaine's  home." 

Leicester  threw  the  paper  from  him  with  an  oath. 
"  Lies,  lies,  lies  !  "  he  muttered.  "  And  she  connives  at 
them.  She  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  the  immaculate 
one.  She  threw  me  over  because  her  pride  was 
wounded,  but  she  could  tell  lies  in  order  to  hide  the 
truth.  Oh,  what  a  blithering  fool  I've  been  !  Why  did 
I  not — but  there I     What's  the  use  of  anything  ? 

"  It's  all  over  now,"  he  went  on  presently.  "  That 
chapter  is  written,  the  play's  played  out.  Is  it,  though  ? 
Shall  I  be  beaten  in  this  way  ?  The  truth  concerning 
this  affair  is  bound  to  become  known.  People  are 
not  going  to  be  fooled  by  a  bungling  report  like  this. 
Taken  seriously  ill  in  the  morning,  and  off  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  evening  !  Bah,  even  the  British  public  is 
not  so  blind  as  that ! 

"  Well,  what  now  ?  Shall  I  tamely  submit  to  this  ? 
In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  every  one 
who  knows  me.  Perhaps  I  am  now.  Purvis  and 
Sprague  are  by  this  time  enjoying  themselves  hugely. 
For  it  is  they  who  have  done  this.  One  or  both  of 
them,  it  does  not  matter.  But  I'll  settle  my  accounts 
with  them.     As  for  her 1 " 
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He  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  his  eyes  shone 
like  the  eyes  of  a  madman. 

"I'll  have  her  yet!"  he  cried.     "To  begin  with    I 
have  her  sacred  promise  that  she'll  never  mafiy  anoL 
man.     Even  yesterday  she  told  me  that  she  could  not 
dream  of  bemg  the  wife  of  an  honourable  man  afte 
promismg  to  marry  such  a  thing  as  I.     But  she  ,h;.ll 

lords  ™  ''"      '°  *^*  '^"'*-     '^°"  ^*^"  •="  y°«r 

He  started  to  his  feet,  and  paced  the  empty  carriage 

"  No  more  whining  sentimentality  for  me ! "  he  cried 
no  more  moral  platitudes,  no  more  drivel  about  trying 
to  be  a  good  man.  Good  man  I  Ha,  ha!  Bu7ril 
humble  her;  yes,  I'll  not  be  beaten.  Yes.  and  when 
Ive  got  my  way,  I'll  taunt  her  with  her  words,  I'l 
mje  her  suffer  what  I'm  suff-ering ;  ay,  and  more 
—f  .t  IS  possible.  You  little  thought,  my  pattern 
young  Sunday-school  teacher,  of  what%;u  were^^S" 
when  you  drove  me  to  the  devil "  ^ 

He  raught  up  the  paper,  and  read  the  paragraph 
again.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  was  a  lie,  a  po^r  clumsy 
attemp  to  cover  up  the  truth.  The  world  would  sZ 
know  all  about  it.     There  were  at  least  seven  in^e 

TndTohn  S::,  ""  ^'""'^'  ^"'^  ^P-^'-'  -^  Winfieid 
and  John  Castlemame-yes,  and  the  minister  SackviUe 
John  Castlemame  would  be  sure  to  tell  him.     Then  as" 

Afw'thit  T""'  *^^'"'"'■^*"  -'""'d  tell  his  wife. 
After  that-well,  every  old  woman  in  the  congregation 
would  mouth  the  spicy  bit  of  gossip.  Miss  CastSine 
had  cast  him  off,  because  he  in  a  drunken  frS  had 
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made  a  wager  that  he  would  win  her  as  his  wife,  and 
she  had  found  him  out  I    He  reflected  on  the  way  that 
the  fat  silly  old  women  in  the  world  of  so-called  Society 
would  discuss  it  over  afternoon  tea,  he  imagined  brain- 
less dudes  giving  their  opinions  about  him  over  their 
whiskies.     The  men  he  had  despised  would  pity  him 
and  utter    inaniUes  about  him.     Of  course  the  news' 
would   reach  his  constituency  too.     What  capital   his 
opponents  would   make  of  it  all !     He  imagined  the 
leading  article  which  would  appear  in  the  rag  called 
T/u  Taviton  Argus,  about  the  reasons  for  Miss  Castle- 
maine  being  taken  suddenlj*  ill.     And  it  would  all  be 
true !    Ay,  and  what  was  worse,  people  would  say  that 
he,    Leicester,  the  cynic,   the  man   who  despised   the 
conventional    goodness   of    the   age,   had    become    a 
teetotaler,  a  supporter  of  philanthropic  institutions  in 
order  to  win  a  wager.     Ay,  more,  he  who  had  laughed 
at  religion  had  gone  to  church  like  a  family  grocer 
had  sat  in  the  pew  of  a  Nonconforming  conventicle' 
and  had  hstened  to  the  prosy  platitudes  of  an  unctuous 
spiritual  shepherd,  to  win  a  girl  who  had  found  him 
out.     He  fancied  the  cartoons  which  would  appear  in 
The   Taviton  Argus,  picturing  him  sitting  in  church 
and    singing   Sankey's   hymns.     Perhaps    they   would 
have  him  kneeling  at  the  penitent  form,  all  to  get  a 
girl  who  found  him  out  to  be  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite ! 

The  reflection  maddened  him.  But  he  would  pay 
them  all  out.  Yes,  Purvis  and  Sprague  should  bitterly 
repent  the  day  they  opposed  his  will  ;  as  for  Olive 
Castlemaine— well,  she  should  suffer  more  than  he  was 
suffering. 

But  this  mood  did  not  last  long.  Try  as  he  might 
he   could    not   hide    the   gloomy   blarV    future  which 
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loomed  before  him.  He  pictured  himself  as  he  was 
^fore  the  wager  was  made,  a  hopeless  cynic,  a  hird 

Yes  he  could  not  deny  that  a  woman  had  cleared  his 
doudy  sky  and  had  aroused  in  him  hopes  and  longings 
to  wh>ch  he  had  been  a  stranger.  The  future  had 
appeared  to  him  as  a  paradise,  a  heaven  because  a 
woman  he  loved  more  than  words  could  say  h,  '  11 
m.sed  to  be   his   wife.     Oh,   and  he   had  Led  heH 

thTe^:?  ?';r"",'.'°"'  "^^  '"^'^'"-^  of  women,  and 
the  ev.l  of  the  world,  this  woman  had  changed  e^ery- 
thmg  for  h,m,  so  that  he  had  contemplated  the  futuTe 
w'th  joy;  but  now  he  saw  nothing  but  hell  Whit 
had  the  future  for  him  now?  Lonfly  misery.' hau^'ed 
by  bitter  thoughts  of  what  might  have  been  What 
was  a  seat  m  Parliament  now?  Who  cared  abou 
him  ?  For  years  he  had  alienated  those  who  would  be 
hisfnends  he  had  become  a  pariah,  a  kind  of  Intel! 
lecnialand  moral  Ishmael.     How  could  he  bear  it  ? 

W.th   this   thought  the   craving   for   whisky   came 
back  to  h,m  again.     He  had  promised  Olive  he  wouU 

YrU"     M  "^T  ,'"'  *^'  "^^  *  *ing  of  the  past 
Yes  he  would  go  back  to  his  club,  and  he  would  drink 

He  ha^  r°'-  ."^.  "°""^  '^'^^"*  ''--'f  -■">  ££■ 
were  f  S  V  .  T  *°  ^"'  ''  "P'  G°<^'  'f  *ere 
had  taken  from  h.m  the  one  thing  that  would  have 
made  a  man  of  h.m  ;  but  the  devil  was  faithful.  The 
whisky  bottle  could  be  always  kept  dose  to  his  elbow 
Yes.  and  he  would  run  the  whole  gamut  of  sin.  There 
was  nothing  to  restrain  him.  and  he  had  no  motivl 
power  to  make  him  desire  anything  else. 
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When  the  train  arrived  at  the  terminus,  he  jumped 
into  a  cab,  and  drove  straight  to  his  dub.  No,  he 
would  not  go  to  the  smoke-room,  he  would  go  to  his  own 
private  room,  and  there  he  would  drink  and  forget. 
A  few  minutes  later,  he  sat  alone  in  his  room,  a  bottle 
of  whisky  by  his  side.  With  steady  hands  he  uncorked 
it,  and  poured  out  a  large  quantity  ;  he  filled  the 
tumbler  with  soda-water,  and  looked  at  the  yellow 
liquid  as  it  sparkled  in  the  glass. 

"Here  is  my  wife  now,"  he  cried.  "She  will  be 
faithful  to  me,  or  even  if  she  fails,  there  is  that  green 
devil  called  absinthe.  No,  no,  the  devil  does  not  for- 
sake a  man  while  he  has  a  five-pound  note  1.1  his 
pocket." 

Even  then  he  did  not  lift  the  glass  to  his  lips.  After 
all,  those  months  during  which  he  had  known  Olive 
still  counted.  It  was  true  that  in  spite  of  his  resolu- 
tions  he  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  meet  her  again ; 
but  those  hours  he  had  spent  by  her  side  were  not 
without  their  influence.  After  all,  to  be  a  man  was 
nobler  than  to  be  a  beast  He  recalled  her  words  on 
the  night  he  had  made  known  his  love  to  her.  She 
had  told  him  that  the  man  who  trusted  in  a  woman  for 
his  salvation  rested  on  a  weak  reed,  and  that  only  God 
could  save  a  man.     He  remembered  his  answer  too. 

"  If  there  is  a  God,  I  have  given  Him  His  chance," 
he  cried,  "  and  He  has  failed  me.  Now  I  choo.«e  tais 
yellow  devil.  A  fascinating  devil,  too.  See  how  light 
and  sparkling  he  is  !" 

He  held  the  glass  up  to  the  light,  and  watched  while 
the  bright  gaseous  globules  floated  from  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  to  the  top. 

"  Good-bye  to  false  sentiment  and  false  ideals,  to 
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false  hopes  and  foolish  fancies  I  "  he  cried.  "  and  hereby 
I  do  take  thee  to  be  my  lawful  wedded  wife  from  this 
day  forward,  to  have  and  to  hold,  for  better  for  worse, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  death 
us  do  part  I  " 

He  laughed  as  he  uttered  the  words. 
"  All  joy  to  you  Radford  Leicester,  on  your  wedding- 
day,"  he  said  aloud,  "  and  may  you  and  your  wife  be 
faithful  to  each  other." 

And  still  he  hesitated.  It  might  seem  as  though  an 
mvisible  angel  of  goodness  held  his  hand.  Then  his 
thoughts  flew  to  the  past,  and  again  to  the  future 
What  had  the  future  for  him  ?  He  lifted  the  glass  to 
his  lips,  and  drank  ;  when  he  set  it  down  it  was  nearly 
empty. 

"  Ah,  but  this  is  the  great  forgetter,"  he  said. 
He  sat  down  in  an  armchair,  and  closed   his  eyes. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  strong  spirit  began  to  have  its 
effect  on  him.     The  fire  crept  along  his  veins,  he  felt 
his  nerves  tingling. 

"  It's  because  I've  not  touched  it  for  so  long,"  he  said. 
"  A  few  months  ago  I  should  not  have  known  I  had 
tasted  a  drop  like  this." 

He  drained  the  glass  to  the  bottom,  and  poured  out 
more.  For  two  hours  he  remained  there,  drinking,  and 
brooding,  and  trying  to  forget. 

Presently  he  arose,  and  went  down  to  the  smoking- 
room.  He  walked  steadily,  but  he  never  remembered 
wl  isky  to  affect  him  as  it  was  affecting  him  now.  He 
wanted  companionship ;  the  whisky  had  destroyed  all 
desire  for  privacy.  On  entering  the  room,  he  saw  that 
the  men  who  had  gathered  there  were  greatly  excited. 
He  had  expected  that  some  one  would  pretend  to  com- 
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miserate  with  him  on  the  postponement  of  his  marriage , 
but  to  liis  surprise  no  one  seemed  to  heed  him. 

"  Ah,  MacGregor,"  he  said,  to  a  young  Scotchman, 
whom  he  knew  slightly,  "  the  devil  hasn't  claimed  you 
yet,  then.  But  trust  a  Scotchman  to  outwit  even  the 
devil." 

"  Leicester,  is  that  you  ? "  said  the  Scotchman. 
"  I  heard  you  were  off  for  your  honeymoon  ;  but  I 
suppose  even  k^ppy  bridegrooms  have  to  submit  to 
C-neral  Elections." 

"  General  Elections — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?     Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Know  what  ?  " 

The  Scotchman  laughed. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been  during  the  day  ?  " 

"  I've  been  busy  in  my  room,"  he  replied  warily. 

"  But  haven't  you  heard  ?  " 

"  I've  heard  nothing." 

"  What,  not  that  there  has  been  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  Just  that.  We'll  all  have  to  hurry  off  to  our 
constituencies  now — that  is,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  fools  enough  to  meddle  with  politics.  I'm  off  in 
two  hours." 

"  Well,  you  will  be  all  right.  You'll  get  returned 
again,  I  suppose  7 " 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  my  wife,  I  believe  I  shall.  She's 
far  more  popular  in  the  constituency  than  I,  and 
people  will  vote  for  me  for  her  sake.  I  suppose  you'll 
be  off  to  Taviton  to-night  ?  " 

"Not  I." 

"  But,  man,  it'll  be " 
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.h  "  'L'  "°t7''th  'he  candle."  said  Leicester  •  "  what's 
he  odds  wh.ch  party  is  in  P     Liberal  or  Con'servaJ^V 

Z  cheL.'"Th:"     /' V  ."'  °'  "'^S"'^  ^"all  eat 

yuite  a  subject  for  a  romance.     By  the  wav   I  h^v. 
not  congratulated  you.     How  is  Mrs^  UiJ^^;  /-  ''''"' 
He  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

;:;^rsaw-^.;na;rerst"*^"*^^°"^' 
Oh.  it's  all  right." 

"  Is—is  Miss  Castlemaine  seriously  ill  ?■• 
_  1  don  t  know,  and  I  don't  care." 
Vou  don't  mean  to  say  that " 

Bryantrh:  said""  ''^*  ''"  '^''^  ^  ^^"^  -*  ^ou, 
"But  you've  turned  teetotaler" 

•'l'^"l'i^''f."'yP^'"^S^-     Whafll  you  take?" 
^^  out,  I  say,  Leicester » 

"Will  you  have  a  drink?" 

I  J^"'*'  pleasure,  only  I  thought  that " 

Whiskie?L%wo°™:L"1'    ^''.M^^"'    '■■"    "°*- 
dissolution      wlat  dlT     1'7'  'f  "'  ^''°"'  *'"^ 
«  I  fK-  ,  y°"  *h'"k  about  it  ?  " 

I  thmk  our  s,de  will  have  a  stiff  fight     Besides. 


,.„.    ,,avc  it    sun    I 

know  what  has  to  be  our  chief  card 
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"  I  know  nothing,  I've  been  busy  with — other 
things." 

Bryant   laughed. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  postponement  of 
your  marriage,  Leicester  ?  Did  you  know  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  smash  up  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know  we've  been  expecting  it  every 
day."  He  despised  himself  for  using  this  subterfuge, 
but  he  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  say.  "  What 
is  to  be  our  chief  card,  Bryant  ?  " 

"  The  drink  question,  licensing  reform,  and  all  that 
kind  of  rot." 

"  Then  let's  drink  to  the  success  of  the  destruction 
of  the  drink  curse,  Bryant,"  he  said.  "  It's  all  of  a 
piece." 

The  other  looked  at  him  curiously.  This  was  not 
like  the  Leicester  he  had  known  lately. 

"  I  say,  Leicester,  has  that  girl  jilted  you  ?  "  he  said. 
The  words  stung  him  more  than  anything  he  had 
heard  during  the  day. 

"  Ves,"  he  said  angrily,  "  and  your  wife  would  have 
jilted  you,  if  I  had  proposed  to  her  on  the  morning 
of  your  wedding-day." 

With  that  he  got  up  and  walked  away.  He  could 
not  stay  among  these  men  any  longer.  He  would  go 
down  to  the  National,  and  find  out  more  particulars 
about  the  dissolution.  It  would  help  him  to  forget 
When  he  returned,  two  hours  later,  he  found  a  telegram 
awaiting  him.  It  was  from  the  chairman  of  his 
political  association.  "  Urgent  that  you  come  down 
immediately,"  he  read  ;  "  to-morrow,  if  possible.  Wire 
if  I  may  arrange  for  a  big  meeting  in  Taviton  to- 
morrow night     Have  forestalled  others  and  taken  hall 
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Deeply  sorry  to  hear  about 


provisionally.     Don't  fail. 
Miss  Castlemaine." 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  seized  a 
telegraph  form,  and  said  that  he  would  be  at  Taviton 
the  next  day. 

"There."  he  said,  as  he  sent  it  off.  "  drink  and 
politics  will  help  me  to  forget."  but  he  did  not  dream 
of  what  would  happen  before  the  morrow  came  to 
an  end. 
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DEGRADATION 

"  T  HOPE  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Leicester,  but  I  was 
-«■  obliged  to  make  arrangements.  As  soon  as  I 
got  the  telegram  saying  that  Parliament  I  ad  dissolved 
I  thought  I  had  better  take  the  bull  bv  the  horns' 
and " 

"  It's  all  right,  Smith,  all  right.  I  don't  feel  like 
election  speeches,  but  they've  got  to  be  made,  and 
we'll  fight  this  afifair  for  all  it's  worth." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Leicester,  you  relieve  my  mind 
very  much.  Of  course  I  saw  that  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper  yesterday,  and  I  knew  that  you  must  be 
greatly  upset.  I  sincerely  hope  it's  nothing  serious, 
and  that  Miss  Castlemaine  will  soon  be  well." 
"  We'll  drop  Mijs  Castlemaine,  please." 
Smith  was  Leicester's  election  agent,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  make  certain  explanations. 

"  Certainly,  sir.     I  only  thought " 

"All  right,  but  there  are  certain  subjects  I  wish 
avoided — that's  one." 

The  man  knew  nothing  but  what  had  appeared  in 
the  papers ;  but  Leicester  had  a  feeling  that  he  knew 
everything  and  spoke  accordingly.  Besides,  he  had 
scarcely  slept  through  the  night,  and  he  was  .-.  prey 
to  dark  fancies. 
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Smith  looked  at  him  wonderingly.     He  had  many 

St  °M  '^'^S^^P'''"g  Leicester,  and  had  feared 
tnat  he  would  not  come  to  Taviton  at  all.  There  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  gossip  in  the  town  about  t^e 
postponed  weddmg.  and  already  the  opposition  party 
had  been  seekmg  to  make  capital  out  of  it 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Leicester,"  he  said.  «  but  my  own 
opmion  IS  that,  properly  worked,  this  should  brine  us 
a  good  many  votes.  Of  course  we  had  hoped  that 
when  the  election  took  place  Mrs.  Leicester  would 
appear  on  the  platform  with  you,  and  be  a  kind  of 
leader  among  the  ladies.  I  have  only  had  tl.e  pleasu°e 
of  meet. ng  her  once,  but  from  an  electioneering  stand! 

will'  i  .    ■"'  '''  "'^  J"^'  P"'''''  ^-'  J-t  P-fect. 

Well,  if  a  judicious  statement  were  made  at  the  meet- 
ing to-night-I  repeat  the  word  judicious,  sir-and 
;?el,cately  put,  to  the  eflfect  that,  that  is_wdl,  sir,  she 
i^  very  ,11,  but  .s  greatly  grieved  that  she  is  not  able 
to  be  w.tnyou,and  that  the  doctors  hope  that  in  a 
few  mon  hs,  perhaps  less,  sir,  the  wedJing  will  come 
off,  I  believe  it  would  work  wonders.  Of  course  I 
dont  press  it,  sir,  but  if  she  could  send  a  message  to 
be  read  at  one  of  the  public  meetings,  it  would—-" 

At  firlt  H"h'?r  f''  r*  '"'  ^'"^  ^""''^  *«  ^-^ntence. 
A  first  he  had  listened  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  scarcely 
rea  ising  wha  the  was  saying,  but  as  the  man  continued 
he  lost  his  self-control. 

"Curse  it.  Smith,"  he  said,  "haven't  I  told  you  to 
drop  that  question."  ^       ^° 

But  Smith  was  one  of  those  persistent  men  who  will 
not  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose 

"I  know  it  must  be  painful   to  you,    sir,  and  vou 
bemg  so  fond  of  each  other,  too.     But  tlie  truth  is.Te 
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other  side  is  talking, — too  much  for  your  good,  I  am 
inclined  to  think." 

"  Let  it  talk,"  said  Leicester  angrily. 
"  Yes,  sir,  but  I  have  my  own  reputation  to  think 
of,  as  well  as  yours.     I've  never  lost  an  election  yet,  sir, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  leave  any  stone  unturned  in  order 
to  win  this.     It  was  at  my  suggestion  that  Mr.  Grayburn 
wired  to  you  last  night,  and  I've  been  working  like  a 
slave  ever  since.     Judiciously  managed,  sir,  the  fact  of 
the  postponement  of  your  wedding   may  do  us  a  lot 
of  good.      Judiciously  managed,  sir,  of  course.      Weak 
heart,  sir,  I  was  thinking  about,  and  then  excess  of 
joy  at  the  thought  of  the  wedding,  brought  on  danger- 
ous complications  which    made  a  journey  out  of  the 
country  inevitable.     That  is  what  I  suggest,  sir.     And 
may  I  also  say,  sir,  that  you  made  a  bad  move  in  not 
coming  down  by  the  six  o'clock  train,  as  I  wired  this 
morning.     I  could  then  have  got  a  big  turn-out  to  meet 
you.     The  proper  thing  was  what  I  wanted,     I  had 
arranged  for  a  lot  of  men  to  take  the  horses  out  of  the 
carriage   I   had  engaged,  and  have  drawn  you   up   to 
town  in   style.     Your  wire  an  hour  ago,  saying  you 
would  be  here  earlier,  gave  me  no  ^ime,  sir.     Still,  I 
must  get  over  that ;  but  I  do  urge  the  other,  sir.      I 
quite  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your  feelings,  but  we 
must  put  our  feelings  in  the  background  at  electioneer- 
ing times.     In    fact,  as  you  may  know,  Miss  Castle- 
maine  had  her  photograph  taken  when  she  was  down 
here,  and  I've  had  a   slide  made  of  it  for  a   magic 
lantern.     My  idea  is  that  her  picture  be  thrown  on  a 
screen  to-night  before  the  chairman  speaks,  and  that  an 
explanation  be  made  about  the  postponement  of  the 
wedding.     I  can  explain  about  your  coming  down  un- 
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expectedly.  I  can  say  that  after  your  great  trouble 
aljough  your  sense  of  duty  made  you  overcome  it  „' 
order  to  come  down  early,  you  did  not  feel  like  being 

T.Io^"Z  'Z  !°^^'  ^"PP°^'"'  That  would 
be  a  good  card,  sir,  and  it  would  tell  with  the  voters" 

himsdf'^Afterf  r^l™",  •"■■"'  '""  ''•^  =°"'-"«d 
way  ?  The  whole  thmg  was  a  bit  of  play-acting  a  farce 
a  -'c''«=n^-why  not  play  the  game^ho'oughly  th  „T' 
He  had  been  drinking  freely  through  ^e  day  and 
wh.le,as  of  old,  it  did  not  affect  him  outwardl'y  h 
mfluenced  him  far  more  than  it  would  have  d^ne 
a  few  months  before.  His  abstinence  had  made  hTm 
far  more  susceptible  to  the  power  of  whisky.  Unde" 
ts  mfluence,  moreover,  he  felt  like  consenting  to 
ft.ngswh.ch  without  it  he  would  have  scorned.  Whit 
thth  ot"  "r'",  "'''    ""'''5^   '^"^^y-'J    the    feelings 

off  nM  '    r'"  ''°"''*  ^  °""=  ">«*«!  Of  paying 

off  old  scores.     Let  the  farce  be  kept  up.     Noth  ng 
mattered  now.      Even  if  th»  fr,.*i,  j-       """""B 

did  not  care.  "'  discovered  he 

rt,  Ku  J  f  dissolution  yesterday  came  upon  us  like 
a  bombshell  but  I  determined  to  make  capital  ou  of 
.t,  and  I  tell  you,  sir,  there'll  be  a  tremendous  crowd  to 
hear  you  to-night.  There'll  be  two  cards  to  play  s  ° 
First  we  shall  arouse  a  tremendous  amount  of  sympathy 
for  you   on  account  of  Miss  Castlemaine  being  taken 

second,  the  people  are  just  burning  to  hear  about  the 
causes  which   led   to  the  Government's  downfall.     Of 
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course  you've  got  everything  first  hand,  sir.  That's 
enough  for  to-night,  and  if  we  play  our  game  well, 
the  battle  is  nearly  won  before  the  other  side  have 
had  a  chance  to  get  a  look  in." 

"  All  right,"  said  Leicester  desperately,  "  anything  to 
win." 

"  That's  the  proper  spirit,  anything  to  win.  But  I've 
a  bit  of  unpleasant  news,  sir — perhaps  you  can  explain 
it?" 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Leicester. 

"  Well,  you  know,  sir,  you  have  generally  stayed  with 
Mr.  Osborne  at  The  Grange  when  you've  visited  the 
constituency.  Accordingly,  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling 
upon  him  to-day,  suggesting  that  he  should  invite  you, 
as  on  other  occasions,  but  he  refused  to  do  so." 

"  Just  SC-,"  said  Leicester ;  "  did  he  tell  you  why  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,  sir ;  as  a  consequence  I  engaged  rooms 
for  you  here  at  the  Red  Lion." 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Osborne  is  a  little 
out  of  sympathy  with  us  just  now  ;  but  on  the  whole  I 
am  very  glad.  I  would  much  rather  be  here  in  the 
hotel." 

"  Still,  it's  a  bit  of  a  knockdown  blow.  Mr.  Osborne 
is  the  most  influential  man  in  the  constituency,  and  the 
other  side  will  be  sure  to  ask  ugly  questions." 

"  Let  them  ask." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  Then  you'll  let  me  arrange  things 
in  my  own  way,  and  make  what  explanation  I  think 
fit." 

"Yes,  anything  you  like.  And  look  here,  Smith, 
spare  neither  money  nor  lies.  It  seems  they  are  both 
necessary.  Only,  as  you  say,  let  everything  be 
judiciously  managed."     And  he  laughed  bitterly. 
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•Trust  me  for  that,  sir,  trust  me  for  that.  You 
wouldn't  hke  to  go  round  to  the  Central  Committee 
Rooms,  sir?  I've  arranged  to  meet  the  principal 
workers  there." 

"  No,  I'll  not  go  just  now.  Don't  let  me  detain  you 
Smith.  I  shall  want  something  to  eat,  and  a  little* 
time  to  think  of  my  speech.  And,  by  the  way,  I  don't 
want  to  be  disturbed  by  any  one,  until  a  quarter  of  ar 
hour  before  the  meeting.     You  understand  that  ?  " 

"  Quite,  Mr.  Leicester.  I'm  glad  you  appro\  ■;  of  the 
steps  I've  taken." 

"  Delighted,  delighted.  You've  done  marvels  " 
"I've  worked  like  a  slave  all  day;  there's  been 
a  thou.sand  things  to  arrange.  But  I'm  what  the 
Americans  call  a  bit  of  a  hustler,  and  I  mean  to  win 
One  must  not  be  too  squeamish  at  times  like  these,  you 
know.  I  was  afraid  a  few  weeks  ago  that  you  were 
going  to  hamper  me  with  foolish  restrictions,  but  I  am 
glad  you  give  me  a  free  hand." 

"  Yes,  go  ahead,  only  be  judicious.     Don't  give  the 
other  side  any  chance  of  making  us  come  a  cropper." 
"  I'll  see  to  that,"  and  the  agent  departed. 
When  he  was  gone,  Leicester  lay  back  in  his  chair 
and  laughed  bitterly. 

"  What's  the  odds  ? "  he  said.  "  Let  him  do  what  he 
hkes.  I  don't  care.  The  whole  business  is  a  piece  of 
jobbery.  Smith  thinks  he's  clever,  and  is  trying  to 
outwit  the  agent  on  the  other  side,  while  he  in  his  turn 
IS  trying  to  outwit  Smith.  Well,  let  them.  I'll  get 
into  Parliament,  and  I'll  play  the  game,  and  yes.  I'll 
make  Olive  Castlemaine  come  to  me  on  bended  knees 
I  hurt  her  pride,  did  I,  by  making  her  the  subject  of  a 
wager?       Well,  sh-   would    listen    to  no   explanation 
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afterwards,  and  now  she  shall  take  the  consequences. 
I  see  the  meaning  of  Osborne's  action.  John  Castle- 
maine  will  have  sent  him  some  account  of  this  business, 
and— and— well,  it's  no  use  worrying.  I'll  make  them' 
all  squirm  before  I've  finished  ;  yes,  and  I'll  win  my 
wager  too !  " 

His  eyes  flashed  with  a  dangerous  light.  "  High 
ideals!  Moral  purpose!  Raise  the  standard  of 
politics  !  Those  were  her  watchwords !  "  And  he 
laughed  mocltingly. 

''e  was  sitting  in  a  private  room  in  the  R«d  Lion 
Hotel,  and,  as  he  had  said,  he  was  glad  that  he  was 
to  have  the  liberty  of  the  hotel,  rather  than  suffer  the 
restrictions  which  a  private  house  would  place  upon 
him.  Moreover,  Bridget  Osborne,  as  the  friend  of 
C  live  Castlemaine,  would  learn  something  of  the  truth, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  stay  there. 

"  I  will  keep  up  the  farce  of  respectability,"  he  said  ; 
"reports  have  been  spread  that  I've  turned  teetotaler 
Well,  I'll  play  the  hypocrite." 

He  rang  the  bell  and  a  waiter  appeared. 
"  I'll  have  dinner  alone  here  at   seven  o'clock,"  he 
said. 

"  Yes,  sir.     Anything  else,  sir  ?  " 
"  Yes,  a  bottle  of  soda-water." 
"  Nothing  with  it,  sir  ?  " 
"  No,  nothing." 

He  laughed  as  the  man  left  the  room.  The  old 
peculiar  look  had  returned  to  his  e;  es.  After  the 
waiter  had  brought  a  bottle  of  soda-water  and  a  tumbler, 
he  went  to  his  portmanteau,  and  took  therefrom  a 
Dottle  of  whisky.  He  poured  a  large  portion  into  the 
glass,  added  a  little  soda-water,  and  drank  greedily. 
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"  I  shall  suffer  the  torments  of  hell  if  I  keep  up  this  " 
he  said  ;  "  :,ut  I  Jon't  care.  It's  better  than  eternally 
brooding.  Niw  n|  .,et  to  work  on  my  speech.  Oh 
yes,  she'll  be  si  rr  »-  get  a  copy  of  the  Tavlton  papers, 
trust  a  woman  for  that,— well,  she  shall  see  that  I  can 
do  without  her." 

His  brain  was  still  clear,  and  he  showed  no  outward 
signs  of  drinking.  Men  had  said  that  his  nerves  were 
of  steel,  and  that  no  spirits  ever  distilled  could  aff-ct 
him.  He  outlinej  the  address  he  intended  to  publish 
next  day,  and  then  sketched  the  speech  he  me-nt  to 
deliver  that  night.  He  laughed  as  his  pen  moved 
quickly  across   the   paper. 

"  They  want  lies,"  he  laughed,  "  they  want  pious 
platitudes ;  well,  they  shall  have  them,  and  they  shan't 
suspect  that  the  man  who  utters  them  is  drunk,  and 
that  he's  living  in  hell." 

Again  and  again  did  he  replenish  his  glass,  and  as 
often  did  he  empty  it ;  but  it  still  had  no  outward 
effect,  save  that  his  eyes  became  glazed,  and  dull,  and 
his  face  assumed  an  unhealthy  look.  His  hand  did  not 
shake,  his  writing  was  as  clear  as  ever.  His  thoughts 
*'.?  ",P''"*'^  '"  *='**■■  and  convincing  form. 

"Yes,"  he  said  presently,  "that  will  do.  Olive's 
Illness  explained  in  vague  terms,  but  still  explicit 
enough  to  satisfy  every  one.  I'll  arouse  their  senti- 
mental feelings,  and  get  their  votes.  Of  course  the 
truth  will  come  out  presently,  but  what  do  I  care? 
Further  lies  will  put  everything  right.  They  want  lies 
and  they  shall  have  them— the  world  is  built  on  lies. 
Then  I'll  have  a  fine  high-soundingattack  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Oh,  I'll  play  the  moral  card,  showing  that  their 
downfall  is  a  judgment  from  heaven.     That'll  please 
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the  pious  Nonconformists.  After  that  I'll  finish  up 
with  the  statement  that  the  battle  of  this  election  is 
a  battle  between  sobriety  and  drunkenness,  between  the 
friends  of  temperance  and  the  brewers  and  whisky 
distillers.  I'll  have  a  fine  peroration  on  the  evils  of 
drink  ;  I'll  picture  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poor 
devils  staggering  down  to  drunkards'  graves  every  year 
That'll  fetch  'em.  Of  course  I  shall  be  drunk  all  the 
time,  but  what  does  that  matter?  In  the  old  days  I 
made  my  beat  speeches  when  I  was  drunk,  anr  to- 
night I'll  give  them  a  masterpiece.  Of  course  the  other 
side  will  inquire  here  about  what  I've  taken  to  drink 
and  the  waiter  will  say  I've  only  had  a  bottle  of  soda- 
*ater !  " 

He  laughed  grimly  at  the  thought,  then  noting  the 
time  he  went  into  his  bedroom  and  carefully  washed 
out  his  glass. 

He  caught  a  reflection  of  himself  in  a  minor,  and 
tlie  sight  gave  him  a  start. 

"  My  God,"  he  said,  "  I've  aged  ten  years  in  three 
days,  and  my  head  feels  a  bit  unsteady.  I  must  be  care- 
ful.    It  would  spoil  everything  if  I  were  bowled  over." 

When  a  quarter  to  eight  came,  Leicester  was  ready 
for  the  advent  of  his  chief  supporters.  He  was 
feultlessly  dressed,  and  he  looked  calm  and  dignified 
He  received  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  with  grave 
courtesy,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  he 
walked  with  them  to  the  Public  Hall,  which  was  only 
a  few  yards  away 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  hall  was  crowded.  Although 
the  country  had  expected  the  Government  either  to 
resign  or  to  dissolve  for  weeks  past,  the  news  of 
dissolution  seemed   sudden.     The  political   fires   were 
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lighted,  and  all  the  town  was  agog  with  excitement 
People  wanted  to  hear  news  first  hand,  and  they 
imagined  that  Leicester  would  brmg  it.  They  also 
expected  one  of  the  brilhant  speeches  for  which  he  was 
noted.  Never  before,  they  reflected,  had  such  a  chance 
been  given  him,  and  they  felt  sure  that  he  would  make 
the  most  of  it.  Therefore  when  the  chairman,  followed 
by  Leicester  and  the  leading  magnates  of  the  town 
came  upon  the  platform,  the  meeting  rose  en  masse' 
and  shouted  until  they  were  hoarse.  The  fight  which 
they  had  so  long  desired  had  commenced,  and  the 
leader  of  the  battle  was  before  them. 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  eight  the  chairman  rose 
It  was  not  his  purpose,  hi.  said,  to  make  a  speech  at 
that  juncture.-   He  knew  that  every  one  was  eager  to 
hear   their   candidate,   and    that   he   would    be   com- 
mitting  an    unpardonable   sin    if    he   stood    between 
them  and  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  the  hero  of 
the  fight.     Nevertheless,  there  was  an  explanation  he 
would   like  to  give.     As   many  of  them    knew,  Mr 
Leicester  had  expected  to  be  married  two  days  before 
but  owing  to  the  sudden  and  severe  illness  of  the  bride 
the  wedding  had  not  taken  place.     Many  men  would 
have  been  prostrated  by  such  a  blow,  but  Mr  Leicester 
had  risen  above  it.     The  call  of  duty  had  been  louder 
than  the  voice  of  sorrow,  and  though  he  was  naturally 
suffering  great  grief,  he  had  risen  above  tho  grief  and 
was  with  them  to  fight  their  battles. 

Of  course  this  was  received  with  tremendous  applause 
It  appealed  to  young  and  old  alike.  Therr  was  some- 
thing pathetic,  as  well  as  heroic,  in  their  candidate 
overcoming  his  grief  to  be  with  them  in  their  battles. 
As  for  Leicester,  he  sat  unmoved  amidst  the  shouts  of 
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sympathy.  To  him  it  was  bitter  mockery,  and  ghastly 
tragedy ;  but  he  mastered  his  feelings,  and  sat  pale  and 
motionless. 

"  Nevertheless,"  went  on  the  chairman,  "  we  have  the 
sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  the  lady,  whom  we  hoped 
would  be  with  us  in  this  fight  She  is  not  with  us  in 
person,  but  she  is  with  us  in  spirit,  aye,  and  more  than 

spirit,  for " 

And  here  the  agent'-,  eye  for  dramatic  effect  came 
in.  At  that  moment,  the  electric  lights  in  the  building 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  picture  of  Olive 
Castlemaine  was  thrown  on  the  canvas,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  wall  behind  the  platform. 

Again  there  was  a  shout  of  enthusiasm.  "  Three 
cheers  for  the  lady,  and  may  .she  soon  be  well  enough 
to  be  Mrs.  Leicester,"  some  one  shouted. 

The  suggestion  was  taken  up  with  a  will.  Cheer 
after  cheer  fill=d  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  election 
agent,  felt  rather  glad  than  the  wedding  had  not  come 
off.  Her  introduction  in  this  way  was  worth  more 
votes,  he  reflected,  that  if  she  had  appeared  in  person. 
In  truth,  the  face  thrown  upon  the  screen  was  sufficient 
to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  any  crowd.  Olive  Castle- 
maine had  been  very  happy  when  that  photograph 
had  been  taken.  She  had  gone  to  the  photographer's 
the  day  after  Leicester  had  made  his  memorable 
speech,  and  she  appeared  at  her  best.  Moreover,  the 
photographer,  and  the  maker  of  the  slide,  were  to  be 
congratulated.  It  was  a  fine  picture.  There  was  a 
smile  upon  her  lips,  the  light  of  gladness  was  in  her 
eyes,  while  the  nobility  of  her  face  impressed  all  who 
saw  it. 

Almost   without   realising  it,  Leicester  turned  and 
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^^K  ?*  '■«'"""*'"«1  accompanying  her  to  the  photo- 
grapher's, and  he  recalled  the  happy  day  they  had 
spent  afterwards.  Yes,  this  was  T woman  h'e  had 
won-and  lost.  All  the  ghastly  mockeo^  of  Te 
busmess  came  to  him  as  he  beheld  the  beautiful  woman 

anger.  The  shouts  of  the  multitude  maddened  him 
He  wanted  to  r.se  and  tell  them  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  shameful  lie,  a  bitter  mockery  But  he  sat 
st.Il  lookmg  and  looking.  Presently  he  became  almost 
unconscious  of  the  shouting  crowd,  in  his  consciousness 
of  his  hopeless  misery,  and  wrecked  hopes.  Great 
God !  what  was  this  election  to  him  now,  when  his 
heart  was  all  torn  and  bleeding,  and  when,  to  forget 

NelXhaHh  ^^.^^f-=•>^d  ''--■f  in  whisky  I 
Never  had  he  realised  his  loss  more  than  he  realised 
It  then.  She  was  his  no  longer,  she  had  driven  him 
from  her  because  he  had  outraged  her  woman's  pride 
Wause  he   had  made  her  the  subject  of  a  drunken 

In  a  moment  all  had  changed  again.     The  hall  was 

tt  h,  Tu   They  were  again  brought  back  to 

the  business  of  the  meeting. 

"And  now,"  said  the  chairman,  "I  have  pleasure 
unbounded  pleasure,  in  asking  our  brilliant  ca'Ldidate; 

but  n  good  time  will  occupy  Cabinet  rank  in  this 
country  to  address  you.  Moreover.  I  want,  in  you 
name,  to  assure  h.m  that  we  are  all  anxious,  not  only 
to  wekome  him  as  our  future  member,  but  to  teH 
him  that  we  look  forward  to  the  time  wken  we  shall 
see  him  and  his  beautiful  wife  upon  this  platform." 
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The  chairman  was  nni  possessed  of  a  very  sensitive 
nature,  or  he  would  not  have  uttered  this  last  senti- 
ment. Besides,  he  was  carried  away  with  the  ardour 
of  the  meeting  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  position. 

As  Leicester  rose  to  speak  he  felt  that  his  head 
was  swimming,  and  he  realised  that  his  brain  refused 
to  fasten  upon  the  things  he  wanted  to  say.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  ill-ventilated  hall  had  now  become 
stifling  to  a  degree,  and  the  whisky  he  had  been 
drinking  during  the  last  two  days  was  having  its 
effect.  As  he  had  said,  his  long  abstinence  had  made 
him  more  susceptible  to  its  power,  and  he  not  only 
knew  that  he  was  drunk,  but  he  also  realised  that 
others  were  in  danger  of  knowing  it  as  well. 

He  stood  staring  stupidly  at  the  audience,  as  cheer 
followed  cheer.  At  first  a  great  dread  filled  his  heart, 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  kind  of  idiotic  mirth,  over 
which  h  ■  had  no  control.  When  he  spoke  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  voice  was  not  his  own  ;  it  sounded 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme;  it  was  like  the  babble  of 
a  senseless  idiot,  rather  than  that  of  a  strong,  self- 
contained  man. 

"  Ladies  and  gen'l'men,"  he  said,  and  felt  himself 
rocking  to  and  fro  as  he  spoke,  "  I'm  'bliged  to  you, 
verr-y  'bliged  to  you,  for  the  kind  sen'iments  you've 
'spressed  fr  my  beau'ful  bride."  Here  he  stopped; 
he  felt  that  liie  people  were  looking  towards  him  with 
wonder.  He  heard  derisive  laughter  in  the  hall.  He 
tried  to  think  of  something  else  to  say,  but  his  brain 
refused  to  act :  the  whisky  had  taken  effect.  The  scenes 
through  which  he  had  passed  and  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room  had  mastered  him.  For  the  first 
time    in    his    life   he    revealed   the  fact  that   he   was 
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drunk.  For  several  seconds  he  stood,  staring  at  the 
people  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  rocking  to  and  fro 
in  his  helplessness. 

"  Ladies  and  gen'l'men,"  he  hiccoughed,  "  I've  been 
drinking  to  her  health  t'day,  and  I  b'leeve  I'm  lill  bit 
drunk.     Ne'er'less,  I'll  'nde'vour  vo " 

He  tried  to  speak  further,  but  in  vain;  then, 
looking  around  the  1,^11,  he  broke  into  a  senseless 
laugh,  and  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  platform  in  a  state 
of  imbecility. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

LEICESTER'S   FAREWELL   TO  TAVITON 

"PVEN  when  this  had  taken  place,  the  meeting 
■L-'  scarcely  .ealised  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 
It  is  true  that  those  belonging  to  the  opposing  side 
laughed  derisively,  but  a  number  of  Leicester's  friends 
attributed  his  condition  to  the  grief  he  felt  for  Miss 
Castlemaine's  illness.  Amidst  the  uproar  and  confusion 
of  the  meeting,  a  number  of  men  on  the  platform  lifted 
him  up  and  carried  him  into  an  ante-room,  where  he 
lay  back  in  an  armchair  and  looked  around  him  with 
drunken  gravity.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
not  only  his  friends,  but  his  foes,  came  into  the  room. 
A  local  reporter  for  the  opposition  paper  entered,  and 
the  editor,  eager  for  spicy  copy,  followed  him.  They 
nudged  each  other  with  meaning  glances,  while  whispers 
concerning  the  capital  that  must  be  made  out  of  the 
event  passed  between  them. 

"  We  must  send  for  a  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  his 
election  agent,  who  saw  as  plainly  as  any  one  the  true 
condition  of  affairs. 

"  Doctor !  "  laughed  the  local  editor,  "  he  doesn't 
want  a  doctor.  He'll  sleep  it  off  all  right  He's  only 
drunk." 

"  Drunk  I  "  said  Leicester  solemnly,  "  I'm  sober  as  a 
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judge.     Word  of  honour,  gentlemen.     Overcome  with 
'motion,  tha's  whass  marr  w'me." 

Both  the  reporter  and  the  editor  laughed  ironically. 
"  V/e  must  get  him   back  to  the  hotel,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  "  and  we  must  have  the  doctor  immediately." 

"  Yes,  put  him  to  bed  at  once,  said  the  opposition 
editor.  "  He'll  be  all  right  in  the  morning,  except  for 
a  bad  headache." 

"  Bed,"  said  Leicester,  struggling  with  himself,  "  bed, 
who  dare  talk  to  me  'bout  bed  ?  I  mus'  do  duty.  Two 
thousand  faithful  s'porters  are  waitin'  for  word  from  thr 
leader.  Hie  I  I  must  s'porf  my  party  also.  'Scuse 
me,  gentlemen,  I — I  must  return  to  th"  platform.  I 
want  to  warn  my  countrymen  'gainst  the  ter'ble  evil  'v 
drink  I  No,  nod  ev'n  sorr-ow  shall  keep  me  fr-rom 
duty.  Has  ses  poet,  'Whr  duty  calls  or  danger,  O 
ner  be  wantin'  there.' " 

He  tried  to  rise  ;  but  in  vain.  Again  he  fell  back 
with  a  drunken  giggle,  while  the  editor  and  his  reporter 
laughed  gleefully. 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  Mr. 
Leicester's  illness,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  assure  you  we'll  only  report  faithfully  what  we 
have  seen,"  was  the  reply.  "  But,  really,  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  need  for  newspaper  reoorts,  the  people 
have  seen  for  themselves." 

Witfi  all  speed  Leicester  was  taken  back  to  the 
hotel,  protesting  all  the  while  that  he  wished  to  address 
his  faithful  followers,  and  warn  them  against  the  evils 
of  drink.  Presently,  when  he  reached  his  room,  he 
rang  the  bell. 

"Boll  whisky,  James,"  he  said.  "Gen'l'men,  le's 
drmk  'elth  party— sobriety  'n'  freedom." 
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"  No,  Mr.  Leicester,"  said  the  chairman  of  the 
political  organisation  which  had  accepted  him  as  their 
candidate,  "  you  have  drunk  too  much  whisky  already. 
You  have  not  only  disgraced  yourself,  but  you've  dis- 
graced your  party.  You've  ruined  our  chances  of 
winning  this  election,  you  have  made  us  the  byword  of 
our  opponents,  and  of  the  country." 

"  Qui'  m'stak'n,  gen'l'men  ;  sob'r's  judge.  Wha'  I 
Rafford  Lester  drunk  ?  I  cu'nn  be  drunk  if  I  tried. 
Whisky  cu'nn  do  it.     Le's  'ave  a  drink  ! " 

A  doctor  entered  the  room,  and  came  to  his  side. 
"  They  say  I'm  drunk,  doctor.     Tell  'em  wha'  fools 
they  are.     Tell  'em  I'm  avocate  ov  temp'rance." 

"  Get  him  to  bed,"  said  the  doctor.  He  had  been 
a  supporter  of  Leicester's,  and  was  disgusted  at  what 
had  taken  place.  "  Here,  take  this,"  he  said,  pouring 
some  liquid  into  a  glass. 

"  Is  it  whisky,  docker  ?  No,  thank  you.  I'm  ple'ged 
t'totlerr.  I  never  tush  cursed  stuff." 
"  Drink  I  "  said  the  doctor  sternly. 
"Anything  'blige  you.  doctor,"  he  said,  as  he 
swallowed  the  draught.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
in  bed  asleep,  while  the  whole  town  was  talking 
eagerly  about  what  had  taken  place  that  night.  Many 
there  were,  in  spite  of  what  they  had  seen,  who  main- 
tained that  his  mind  had  been  unhinged  by  grief,  and 
that  instead  of  turning  their  backs  upon  him,  they 
must  support  him  all  the  more  loyally  ;  but  in  the 
main  it  was  believed  that  the  opposition  editor's  dictum 
was  correct,  and  that  he  had  insulted  them  by  appear- 
ing on  the  platform  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  As  the 
night  went  on,  re  orts  were  afloat  to  the  effect  that 
Miss  Castlemaine  was  not  ill  at  all,  but  that  it  was  a 
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report  which  originated  with  Leicester  himself,  the  real 
truth  being  that  Miss  Castlemainc,  having  at  the  last 
moment  discovered  him  to  be  a  drunkard,  had  ordered 
him  from  her  home.  Before  the  town  had  gone  to 
sleep,  Leicester  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  every  sin 
m  the  calendar,  and  that  they  must  be  very  thankful 
that  they  had  found  out  his  real  character.  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  staff  were  in  despair,  while  the  agent  of  the 
other  candidate  was  jubilant.  Their  success  was  now 
assured,  they  felt 

Hour  after  hour  Leicester  slept.  The  doctor's  potion, 
together  with  the  whisky  fumes,  had  to  be  slept  off  and 
he  lay  like  a  log,  breathing  heavily.  More  than  once 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  came  and  looked  at  him 
As  he  looked,  he  wondered.  Even  in  his  drunken  sleep 
there  was  something  noble  about  him.  The  face  all 
discoloured  as  it  was,  suggested  a  strong,  masterful 
man.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  self-restrained 
man  who  came  to  his  house  a  few  hours  before,  and 
had  ordered  nothing  but  soda-water  from  the  waiter 
could  have  fallen  on  the  platform  in  drunken  helpless- 
ness. Nevertheless,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
As  he  listened  to  his  maudlin  mutterings  there  could 
be  but  one  opinion  about  his  condition. 

When  Leicester  woke  daylight  had  come,  but 
although  he  felt  that  something  terrible  had  happened, 
he  did  not  fully  realise  what  had  taken  place.  His 
mouth  was  dry  and  parched,  and  his  head  throbbed 
terribly.  He  had  a  vague  remembrance  of  having 
acted  strangely,  but  he  could  not  piece  together  the 
scattered  thoughts  which  floated  through  his  brain. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  after  vainly  thinking.  "  Am 
I  still  asleep  ?    Is  it  all  a  nightmare  ?  " 
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He  looked  around  the  room,  and  saw  the  sun'*  rays 
streaming  through  the  windows.  No,  he  was  not  asleep, 
he  was  in  the  bedroom  of  his  hotel.  But  why  was  he 
there?  Why  was  his  heart  so  heavy?  Why  did  hib 
head  throb  so  terribly  ? 

Slowly  me'  .^ry  began  to  work :  he  remembered 
dimly  the  swaying  crowds,  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic 
supporters.  But  it  was  all  very  vague,  and  it  seemed 
a  long  way  off.  His  tongue  was  dry  and  parched,  it 
would  hardly  move  in  his  mouth.  He  felt  an  all- 
devouring  thirst 

"  Whisky,"  he  said,  "  I  must  have  whisky  1 " 
He  moved  to  get  out  of  bed  ;  but  as  he  did  so,  all 
the  events  of  the  past  three  days  came  to  him  as  if  in 
a  flood.  The  wedding-day,  the  scorn  of  Olive  Castle- 
maine,  the  black  terror  of  hopeless  darkness,  the  return 
to  whisky,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  telegram 
summoning  him  to  his  constituency. 

It  all  came  to  him  with  such  a  shock  that  for  a 
moment  his  thirst  left  him.  The  scenes  of  the  previous 
evening  filled  him  with  horror.  Yes,  he  had  been 
drinking  hard  all  the  day,  and  the  whisky  had  proved 
too  much  for  him.  He  had  walked  to  the  Public  Hall 
all  right;  but  the  hot,  fetid  atmosphere,  the  sight  of 
Olive  Castlemaine's  face  thrown  on  the  canvas  had 
completely  overmastered  him.  Had  he  not  given  up 
drinking  whisky  it  would  have  been  all  right.  He 
would  have  made  his  speech,  and  no  one  would  have 
suspected  that  he  had  been  drinking  ;  but  as  it  was 
he  had  become  a  maudlin  fool,  he  had  fallen  down 
in  drunken  helplessness. 

The  thought  stung   him   to  madness.     This,  then, 
was   his   boasted    strength;    this    was    what    Radford 
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Leicester  had  come  ta  The  warnings  of  the  pioua 
friends  whom  he  had  sneered  at  had  come  true.  Whisky 
had  made  him  as  drunk  as  a  navvy  who  had  spent  his 
week-end  in  debauchery  on  receiving  his  week's  wage. 
Cynic  as  he  had  always  been,  even  in  his  best  hours, 
he  had  also  been  always  a  proud  man.  He  had  pro- 
fessed contempt  for  the  men  who  had  not  been  able  to 
conquer  the  vices  which  disgraced  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  This  pride  had  checked  him  from  the 
vulgar  indulgence  in  sin,  before  he  had  met  Olive 
Castlemaine.  He  had  always  acted  and  spoken  as  a 
gentleman,  even  when  he  had  drunk  enough  whisky  to 
make  other  men  hopelessly  incapable.  However  de- 
bauched he  might  have  been  by  the  habit  which  chained 
him,  he  had  always  dressed  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
he  had  never  associated  with  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  low  and  debased. 

But  now  all  had  come  to  an  end  Directly  after  his 
dismissal  by  Olive  Castlemaine  he  had  cast  all  good 
resolutions  to  the  winds,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was 
at  that  moment  a  laughing-stock  to  the  town,  to-morrow 
he  would  be  an  object  of  ridicule  for  the  whole  country. 
And  Olive  Castlemaine  would  know  of  it  Bridget 
Osborne  would  send  the  local  newspaper  to  her,  and 

she  would  read  that 

What  a  thin  veneer  his  so-called  reformation  was, 
and  what  a  broken  reed  he  was,  in  spite  of  all  his 
boasted  strength  I  He  had  been  a  poor  thing  whose 
moral  elevation  had  depended  on  the  smile  of  a  woman, 
and  when  that  smile  was  withdrawn,  he  had  returned 
like  a  swine  to  its  wallow! 

But  worse  than  all,  there  was  the  disgrace  of  it  I 
Never  before  had  he  sacrificed  his  pride,  never  before 
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had  he  given  any  one  the  opportunity  of  iaying  that 
he  did  not  retain  a  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  He 
who  had  boasted  that  he  had  nerves  of  steel,  and  that 
no  whisky  ever  distilled  could  make  him  drunk  I 

He  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  with  trembling  hands 
opened  his  portmanteau.  Ah  I  there  it  was — a  bottle 
of  whisky.  He  pulled  out  the  cork,  and  then  hesitated. 
Was  he  so  weak,  then,  as  to  return  to  the  poison  that 
had  made  him  the  byword  of  clodhoppers?  The 
thought  staggered  him,  and  possibly  he  might  have  put 
it  from  him,  had  not  the  smell  of  the  whisky  reached 
him.  This  was  like  a  match  to  a  powder  magazine. 
He  took  a  deep  drink,  and  he  felt  better. 

"  If  I   had  only  been  careful   it  would  never  have 

happened,"  he  reflected.     "  I  wonder  now  if ■" 

He  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"  Yes." 

"  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir." 
"  His  name  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Grayburn,  sir." 

"Very  well,  tell  him  I'll  be  with  him  in  a  few 
minutes.     Ask  him  to  take  a  seat,  will  you,  James  ? " 

He  spoke  in  his  old  voice.  After  all,  the  event  of 
the  previous  evening  was  only  an  episode.  He  was 
not  really  altered  ;  perhaps  he  would  be  able  to  put  all 
things  right  even  yet. 

Hs  determined  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone, 
on  his  part,  to  atone  for  the  miserable  past.  He  went 
to  the  bathroom,  which  adjoined  his  room,  and  plunged 
into  cold  water;  after  this  he  .-haved  himself,  and 
then  dressed  with  great  care.  When  he  appeared  before 
Mr.  Grayburn  there  were  no  traces  of  the  events  of  the 
previous  night.     His  nerves  stood  him  in  good  stead 
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again.  He  was  never  more  quiet  and  composed  in  his 
life.  Yet  he  felt  like  a  man  who  had  signed  his  own 
death  warrant. 

"  Ah  I  good-morning,  Mr.  Grayburn." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Leicester." 

"  Have  you  breakfasted  ?  I  see  the  man  has  set  the 
table  for  one  only,  but  that  can  soon  be  rectified." 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  breakfasted." 

Mr.  Grayburn  spoke  very  quietly,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently ill  at  ease.  Had  Leicester  appeared  before  him 
haggard  and  trembling,  his  work  would  have  been  easier. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  take  the  superior  attitude 
towards  Leicester  as  he  appeared  at  that  moment. 

"  I  have  come,  Mr.  Leiceste  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  our  Political  Association.  As 
chairman  of  that  committee,  they  thought  I  was  the 
proper  person.     You  will,  of  course,  guess  why." 

Leicester  was  silent. 

"  The  events  of  last  night  will,  of  course,  make  it 
impossible  for  you  to  again  appear  in  the  Division  as  a 
candidate." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Leicester  ;  "  but  surely  my  illness 
of  last  night  will  not " 

"  Illness  !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Grayburn. 

"  Well,  call  it  what  you  like.  Say  I  was  intoxicated. 
Is  that  enough  to  nullify  all  the  work  I  have  done  in 
the  constituency  for  the  last  three  years  ?  " 

"  The  member  for  this  Division  must  be  a  gentleman 
whose  personal  character  is  stainless,"  said  Mr.  Grayburn. 
"  It  is  true  that  many  would  excuse  last  night  in  vie  at 
of  yo.r  recent  disappointment,  but  only  a  few.  And 
e"en  they  would  turn  against  you  as  soon  as  certain 
facts  came  to  light." 
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"  What  facts  ?  " 

"  Facts  which  Mr.  Osborne  could  reveal  if  he  would. 
At  present  he  simply  characterises  them  as  disgraceful." 

Leicester  still  fought  on  grimly.  Why,  he  hardly 
knew. 

"  I  take  it  that  even  a  political  organisation  will  not 
be  so  mean  as  to  believe  a  vague  and  unproved  charge  " 
he  said.  ^  ' 

"  \yhen  it  comes  from  a  man  like  Mr.  Osborne,  yes." 
Leicester  laughed  bitterly — his  old  cynical  laugh. 
"  Oh  !  I  see,"  he  said,  "  the  hero  of  one  day  is  the 
criminal  of  the  next.     Of  course,  three  years'  service 
and  hundreds  of  pounds  spent  go  for  nothing.     Well, 
I  might  have  expected  it" 

"  One  of  the  chief  planks  of  our  political  platform  is 
temperance  reform,"  said  Mr.  Grayburn.     "How  can 
the  people  believe  ii;  your  sincerity  ? " 
Again  Leicester  laughed. 

"  If  I  were  a  brewer,  and  made  a  huge  income  out 
of  the  drink,  I   should   be  b>,lieved  in,"  he  said. 

"  Possibly,  if  you  did  not  appear  in " 

"  Exactly.  My  great  sin  is,  not  that  I  drink  whisky, 
but  that  I  happened  to  drink  it  at  the  wrong  time.' 
Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  seen  you  in  this  very 
room  hilarious  by  the  whisky  you  have  drunk  at  my 
expense.  I  have  heard  you  sing  comic  songs  in  most 
melodious  tones,  and  I  have  had  to  send  for  a  cab  to 
take  you  home." 

"  But  never  in  public,"  sa.d  Mr.  Grayburn  uneasily. 
"Just  so.      I  see  my  failing.      Mr.  Grayburn,  allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  high  moral  standard. 
Drink   as   much  as  you  like,  only  don't  let  any  one 
know  it." 
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"  Look  here,  Mr.  Leicester,"  said  the  other.  "  I  am 
as  sorry  for  this  as  any  man,  and  if  I  only  considered 
myself — well,  things  would  be  different  But  I'm  only 
one.  There  are  these  teetotalers  to  think  of,  and  they 
are  a  strong  party  here.  I  tell  you  the  people  are  mad 
with  you  ;  if  you  appeared  outside  the  hotel  now,  you'd 
be  hooted.  If  you  appeared  at  a  meeting  you'd  be 
hissed  off  the  platform ;  nay,  more,  I  don't  believe 
you'd  be  safe  to  go  into  the  streets.  You'd  be  pelted 
with  rotten  eggs,  and  the  refuse  of  the  town." 

He  had  stung  Leicester  at  last  All  the  cheap 
veneer  of  cynicism  was  gone  now,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say. 

"  Just  look  at  this,"  went  on  Mr.  Grayburn.  "  This 
is  an  account  of  last  night's  meeting,  brought  out  by 
the  editor  of  the  opposition  paper.  It  seems  that  he 
and  the  reporter  got  into  the  anteroom,  and  the  re- 
porter is  a  clever  caricaturist  in  his  way.  Here  you 
are  in  various  attitudes:  First,  Mr.  Leicester  rising 
to  address  the  meeting.  Second,  Mr.  Leicester  en- 
deavouring to  proceed.  Third,  Mr.  Leicester  finishing 
his  speech.  Fourth,  Mr.  Leicester  in  the  anteroom. 
How  could  we  stand  by  you  in  face  of  pictures  like 
these .''  " 

As  Leicester  looked  at  the  sheet  which  Mr.  Grayburn 
exhibited,  he  realised  the  meaning  of  the  other's  words. 
Each  picture  showed  him  in  a  state  of  drunken  helpless- 
ness, and  under  each  picture  was  a  quotation  from 
what  he  had  said,  so  spelt  as  to  bear  out  the  fact  of 
his  intoxication. 

"  Did  I  say  this  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  You  did,  Mr.  Leicester ;  that,  and  more." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  through  the 
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open^  windows  of  the  room  he  heard  shouting  in  the 

^i  ^^''•'  ^  ^''^Z^  ^'^^'  '^"'"^  '  Cood'n  be  drunk. 
Sober  s  judge.  Friend  o'  temperance.  Hooray  fo 
pardy  sbriety ! "  ^ 

A  shout  of  laughter  followed,  brutal,  derisive,  laughter 
and  he  Leicester,  was  the  cause  of  it.  He  walked  to' 
the  wmdow  and  saw  a  crowd  of  people  outside  the  hotel  • 
they  were  looking  towards  him.  No  sooner  did  they 
see  h.m  than  they  began  to  shout  and  laugh  derisively 
You  wish  me  to  resign,"  he  said  quietly 

"My  committee,  which  met  this  morning,  asked  me 
to  wait  on  you  for  that  purpose"  ="'™  me 

"Very  well."  he  said.  He  seized  a  pen  and  wrote 
with  a^steady  hand.     "  There,"  he  said  presently,  ^'2 

"Yes,  that'll  do  perfectly.  And  believe  me,  Mr 
Leicester,  I  am  as  soriy  as  any  man.  And  you^l 
forgive  me  but  my  advice  to  you  is,  get  out  of Te 
town  as  quickly  as  you  can.  But  don't  leave  by  the 
Taviton  Station.  There'll  be  a  crowd  there  to  watch 
every  train,  and  that  crowd  neans  to  mob  you" 

flashing.  ""   ^'°"*    *'^*'"    "'■'^    ^--'-'    his    eyes 

Hn,"h?°"''  ^°  t  ?'''*°"  ^'^''°"'  Mr.  Leicester.  No 
doubt  you  coud  have  the  law  on  them  afterwards; 
but  It  s  no  use  fighting  the  rabble.  They  think  you've 
ost  them  the  election.  My  advice  is.  ^get  a  clb  up 
quietly,  and  drive  to  West  Billington,  a  little  wayside 
station  five  miles  away.  From  there  you  can  get  to 
London  without  coming  through  Taviton  at  all  I  am 
awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Leicester,  but  I  am  sure  you  unde" 
stand  my  position." 
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Leicester  wanted  to  shout  in  his  anger — he  longed 
to  pour  curses  upon  his  visitor,  upon  the  town,  the 
election,  upon  every  one.     But  he  controlled  himself. 
"  Good-morning,"  he  said. 

Mr.  rayburn  held  out  his  hand,  but  Leicester 
would  ..^t  see  it.  When  he  had  gone,  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  sat  down  to  think.  His  break- 
fast was  untouched,  a  number  of  letters  which  lay  on 
the  table  before  him  were  unopened.  What  hould  he 
do?  He  did  not  notice  the  waiter  who  came  to 
remove  the  breakfast  which  he  had  not  eaten  ;  he  sat 
with  closed  eyes,  thinking  and  brooding. 

Presently  he  picked  up  a  Bradshaw,  and  began  to 
study  it  Now  and  again  he  would  lift  his  eyes  and 
stare  into  vacancy,  then  he  would  turn  eagerly  to 
the  time-table  again,  not  to  study  the  trains  so  much 
as  the  map  of  the  various  railway  lines. 

About  midday  he  rang  for  some  sandwiches,  and 
asked  the  waiter  to  send  the  proprietor  to  him. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  what  has  taken  place,  Mr.  Leicester," 
that  gentleman  said  when  he  came. 

"  Very  creditable  of  you,  Jenkins,"  he  said  ;  "  mean- 
while you  can  get  me  a  carriage,  and  send  me  my  bill." 

"Yes,  sir.  Of  course  Mr.  Grayburn  told  you  I 
should  have  to  get  you  out  of  the  town  on  the  sly. 
This  I  must  say,  though,  since  you  sent  in  your 
resignation  they  are  talking  more  kindly  about  you." 

"  How  considerate  of  them  !  But  that  does  not 
alter  my  plans.  I  wish  to  be  driven  to  West 
Billington." 

"  Yes,  sir.     From  there  you  return  to  London  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  presume,  moreover,  that  where 
I  go  is  remarkably  like  my  own  business." 
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"Exactly,  sir.  I  was  only  thinking  about  your 
letters." 

"You  can  burn  them.  I  don't  care.  I  want  no 
letters.     You  send  the  carriage." 

"  If  anybody  inquires  about  you  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  profess  to  be  a  very  religious  man, 
Jenkins,  in  spite  of  your  calling.  The  teetotalers  say 
your  calling  is  to  send  people  to  hell.  Well,  I'll  not 
be  so  explicit.  Tell  inquirers  that  I  am  gone  to  a 
region  where  fires  are  supposed  to  be  very  good." 

"But,  sir " 

"  As  I  told  you  before,  this  seems  remarkably  like 
my  own  business ;  yours  being  to  send  my  bill,  and 
get  a  carriage." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And,  by  the  way,  Jenkins,"  added  Leicester,  with 
a  joyless  laugh,  "  excuse  me  for  meddling.  I  suppose 
I  can  tell  those  whom  you  have  sent  to  that  place 
where  I'm  bound  for,  that  you'll  be  on  presently  ?  " 

Half  an  hour  later  he  left  the  hotel  in  a  close 
carriage,  and  drove  lo  West  Billington.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  his  career  had  ended  now.  He  had  left  the 
town  in  disgrace.  He  had  left  by  a  backway,  like  a 
thief.  Arrived  at  West  Billington,  he  took  a  ticket 
for  a  station  twenty  miles  away,  among  the  Devonshire 
meadows.  But  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  did  not 
alight  from  the  train  until  it  had  arrived  at  a  little 
lonely  station  ..mong  the  wild  moors.  There  he  got 
out,  and  looked  around.  He  was  the  only  passenger 
who  alighted,  and  the  porter  eyed  him  wonderingly. 
"  Want  to  git  anywhere  speshul,  zur  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Yes.  I  want  to  find  some  old  dame  who  has  a 
room  to  spare  in  her  cottage,"  he  said. 
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"  Early  fer  fishin,*  and  laate  fer  shettin,'  zur,  be'ant 
'ee  ?     All  th'  zame,  I  d'  knaw  a  plaace." 

"Where?" 

"  My  a'nt,  zur,  d'  live  two  miles  fr'm  'ere,  ower 
the  moors.  Purty  lill  plaace  shee've  got,  ef  you  doan't 
mind  et  bein'  quiet.  Ef  you'll  wait  ten  minnits  I'll  go 
ower  weth  'ee.     I  shaan't  be  wanted  fer  a  'our  or  zo." 

An  hour  later  Leicester  was  sitting  in  a  cottage 
parlour  among  the  lonely  Devonshire  moors.  The  old 
lady  had  provided  him  with  a  simple  meal,  and  the 
quietness  of  the  place  made  ,  'm  feel  r.-  tter.  The 
day  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  the  evening 
shadows  were  falling. 

"Will  'ee  'ave  a  lamp  then,  zur?"  asked  the  old 
lady. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Leicester ;  "  I'm  going  out  for  a 
walk." 

For  an  hour  he  tramped,  until  the  day  had  gone. 

"  I  must  make  up  my  mind,"  he  said  :  "  the  old  life 
is  impossible  now.  What  shall  I  do?  Pull  down  the 
shutters,  or  shall  I ? " 

He  entered  the  cottage  again,  and  was  met  by  the 
kindly  presence  of  the  old  lady  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  CYNIC  AND  THE  COUNTRYWOMAN 

■n  ADFORD  LEICESTER  stayed  at  the  cottage 
AV  among  the  Devonshire  moors  for  several  days 
A  more  lonely  place  could  not  be  well  imagined  The 
cottage  Itself  stood  h  a  little  dell  where  trees  grew 
and  a  moorland  stream  babbled.  Early  spring  flowers 
were  to  be  seen  there,  and  the  smell  of  the  bursting 
new  life  of  bracken  and  heather  and  willow  bush  was 
sweet  beyond  words  ;  but  the  view  from  the  cottage 
was  such  as  one  only  finds  in  a  moorland  district  For 
miles  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wild  waste  of  nearly 
uninhabited  land.  The  few  cottages  were  occupied  by 
those  who  had  reclaimed  strips  of  wasce  land,  and  ob- 
tained a  scanty  living  thereon.  A  month  or  two  later 
the  whole  scene  would  be  aglow  with  the  bloom  of 
furze  and  heather  ;  but  now  it  was  grim  and  grey  and 
under  a  cloudy  sky,  forbidding.  But  Leicester  was  not 
sorry  for  this.  The  countryside,  the  loneliness,  fitted 
in  with  his  mood.  He  felt  that  the  past  was  destroyed, 
and  that  the  things  which  were  once  possible  to  him 
had  come  to  an  end.  What  had  the  future  for  him? 
What  was  he  to  do?  That  was  the  question  he  had 
to  face. 

Immediately  after  he  had  realised  that  Olive  Castle- 
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maine  was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  he  had  conceived  wild 
schemes  of  revenge.  He  wanted  to  make  Olive  suffer 
as  he  had  suffered  ;  he  swore  that  he  would  humble 
her  pride  to  the  dust,  and  that  he  would  win  the  wager 
which  for  the  present  had  lost  him  the  woman  he  had 
loved.  But  that  was  all  over  now.  He  had  become 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  He  had  no  respect 
for  the  morality  of  the  political  world  ;  but  how- 
ever  low  it  might  be,  there  was  a  kind  of  moral 
standard  which  people  demanded  in  their  representatives. 
They  were  not  troubled  because  he  had  drunk  too 
much,  it  was  that  he  had  beccme  intoxicated  at  the 
wrong  time.  He  had  actually  appeared  on  a  public 
platform  in  a  state  of  drunken  imbecility.  He  had 
given  the  opponents  of  his  party  the  whip  hand,  and 
he  had  in  all  probability  lost  his  party  the  election. 
That  was  his  sin,  and  it  would  take  years  for  them  to 
forget  it. 

Besides,  he  was  not  'he  kind  of  man  to  go  back 
and  plead  forgiveness.  His  pride  forbade  him.  What? 
He,  Radford  Leicester,  who  had  laughed  at  these  clod- 
hoppers, go  back  cap  in  hand,  and  plead  with  them  to 
take  him  back !  But  what  could  he  do  ?  What  had 
the  future  for  him  ?  That  was  the  question  he  had  to 
face.  Hope  gone,  faith  gone,  purpose  gone,  while  the 
old  craving  for  whisky  dogged  him  at  ry  step,  what 
was  there  for  him  to  do  ?  Life  was  a  mockery,  a  great 
haggard  failure  1     W.hy  should  he  seek  to  prolong  it  ? 

And  so  he  spent  his  days  amidst  the  loneliness  of 
the  moors,  thinking  and  brooding.  He  saw  no  news- 
papers, received  no  letters,  had  no  visitors.  He  had 
told  the  old  lady  who  kept  the  cottage  that  he  wanted 
a  week  or  two's  quiet,  and  freedom  from  the  bustle  of 
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the  world.  Besides,  he  had  a  big  problem  to  solve, 
and  he  had  come  there  to  solve  it.  He  gave  his  name 
as  Robert  Baxter  ;  it  was  the  first  that  came  to  his 
lips,  and  he  spoke  of  himself  as  keenly  interested  in 
sociology.  It  happened  that  old  Mrs.  Sleeman  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  sociology  meant,  but  she 
had  had  several  gentlemen  in  the  past  who  had  come 
to  lodge  with  her  ;  they  had  called  themselve.-:  artists, 
and  naturalists,  and  they  had  come  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Leicester  had  come.  They  had  been 
easy  to  please,  they  had  paid  her  well,  and  when  they 
had  left  had  promised  not  only  to  come  again,  but  to 
recommend  her  house  to  their  friend...  His  advent 
therefore  was  quite  welcome  to  her,  and  as  he  had  no 
tastes  that  were  difficult  to  satisfy,  she  hoped  he  would 
stay  for  a  long  while. 

Mrs.  Sleeman  was  a  cheerful  old  lady  who  managed 
her  house  and  her  husband  with  great  tact.  It  was 
also  said  that  hei  influence  was  very  great  at  the  little 
Bible  Christian  chapel  to  which  she  went  on  Sundays. 
John  Sleeman,  her  husband,  was  but  little  in  evidence. 
He  worked  on  his  little  farm  patch  through  the  day, 
and  in  the  evenings  spent  his  time  in  the  little  kitchen, 
wh;ch  to  Leicester  was  a  sealed  chamber. 

No  newspaper  was  brought  into  the  cottage,  and 
letters  came  rarely.  Indeed,  the  postman  never  came 
at  all.  By  mutual  agreement  it  was  arranged  that 
when  a  letter  came  for  Mr.  Sleeman,  it  should  be  left 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Maddern,  who  lived  close  to  the 
high  road.  Occasionally  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sleeman 
harnessed  their  little  horse  and  drove  to  the  market 
town,  which  lay  several  miles  across  the  moors,  but 
this  was  only  on  very  rare  occasions. 
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As  a  consequence,  therefore,  Leicester's  life  was  com- 
pletely isolated.  Day  after  day  passed  without  any 
event  happening  to  break  the  monotony  of  life,  and  he 
spent  his  time  roaming  over  the  moors  trying  as  best 
he  could  to  face  the  problem  of  his  life,  and  to  fight 
the  despair  which  was  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

He  knew  nothing  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
country  ;  and  he  asked  no  questions.  He  was  sick  of 
the  world,  and  sick  of  life.  The  great  question  was 
what  should  he  do  ?  Should  he  commit  suicide,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  an  existence  which  to  him  had  no 
meaning  or  purpose,  or  should  he  go  somewhere  and 
begin  anew  ?  His  nature,  in  spite  of  his  beliefs,  rebelled 
against  the  former.  He  could  not  bring  himself,  little 
as  he  cared  for  life,  to  destroy  it  by  his  own  hand. 
As  for  the  latter  alternative,  the  old  question  reiterated 
itself,  where  .-jSnuld  he  go  ?  what  should  he  do  ? 

He  loathed  the  thought  of  going  back  to  London, 
to  live  the  life  of  a  useless  parasite  amidst  clubs  and 
club  loungers.  The  political  door  was  closed  against 
him,  and  even  if  it  were  not,  he  telt  he  could  not  enter 
It  now.  He  had  an  income  sufficient  for  all  his  needs, 
and  as  a  consequence  had  no  need  to  work  for  his 
living.  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had. 
Humanly  speaking,  there  are  few  better  moral  tonics 
than  \TOrk. 

Looming  larger  than  all  other  questions  was  this  • 
Had  he  for  ever  lost  Olive  Castlemafne  ?  Had  he  won 
her  only  to  lose  her?  But  for  the  determination  which 
m  spite  of  his  despair  lay  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  I 
imagine  he  would  have  put  an  end  to  an  existence 
which  at  times  became  almost  unbearable. 

He   was    pondering    over    all   these   things  for  the 
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hundredth  time  one  day  as  he  wp«  walking  across  the 
moors  alone.  The  clouds  hu  „  neavily  in  the  sky 
while  occasionally  gusts  of  cold  wind,  accompanied  by 
driving  rain,  reminded  him  that  winter  had  not  yet 
come  to  an  end.  As  he  walked  and  thought,  a  storm 
had  gathered,  ^.nd  he  saw  that  the  sky  threatened  a 
downpour  of  rain. 

What  do  I  care  ? "  he  laughed  bitterly.  "  I  fed 
hke  old  King  Lear.  Nothing  is  wanting  now  but  Tom 
Fool  to  make  the  picture  complete.  '  Blow,  blow,  thou 
winter  wind  !  '  " 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  in  spite  of  his  wild 
mood,  he  made  his  way  to  a  lonely  farmhouse  in  order 
to  find  shelter.  By  the  time  he  reached  it,  his  clothes 
were  soaked  with  rain. 

He  stood  in  a  cart-shed,  and  watched  the  flood  as 
it  fell  The  few  trees  that  grew  around  the  farmstead 
looked  drear  and  forbidding;  away  in  the  distance  the 
niUs  seemed  to  smoke. 

"  And  this  is  life,"  he  laughed.  "  We  are  born,  we 
suffer,  we  make  fools  of  ourselves,  and  we  die." 

And  yet  he  knew  it  was  not  life  as  it  might  be.  If 
he  could  have  had  Olive  Castlemaine  by  his  side  he 
could  have  been  a  happy  .  n.  But  she  had  driven 
him  from  her  presence,  she  had  commanded  him  never 
to  speak  to  her  again. 

"  Won't  'ee  come  in  by  the  vire,  zur .'  You  mus'  be 
line  'n'  wet." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Leicester,  in  reply  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  buxom  farmer's  wife.  He  entered  the  large 
farm  kitchen,  at  one  end  of  which  a  huge  wood  fire 
was  burning. 

"Why,   you    be    fair   streamin',"   said    the    woman. 
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"  Zet  cloas  by  the  vire.  and  dry  yerielf.     Do  'ee  then. 
You'll  catch  yer  death  ef  you  doan't." 

"Well,  there'd  be  one  less  in  the  world,"  said 
Leicester,  "  and  as  the  world  is  sufficiently  populated, 
that  would  not  matter." 

"  Fer  shaame,  zur.     You  be  jokin'." 
"  I  never  joke,"  replied  Leicester.     "  Still,  if  I  diet*, 
there'd  be  the  trouble  of  burying  me,  and  that  would  be 
a  pity." 

"  Fer   shaame,   I  d'  zay,"  said  the  kindly  woman ; 
"  what  would  your  mother  zay,  ef  she  'eerd  'ee  ?  " 
"  Haven't  got  a  mother."    . 
"  Yer  vather,  then  ?  " 

"  No  father  either, "  said  Leicester.  "  If  he  were 
alive  I'm  inclined  to  think  he'd  say,  '  Die,  and  have 
done  with  it' " 

"  But  you've  got  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  a  wife,  or  a 
sweetheart?"  She  said  this  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  proving  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  but  because, 
like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  especially  those  who  live  in 
lonely  places,  she  desired  to  know  something  about  this 
stranger. 

Leicester  shook  his  head. 
"  Well,  you  be  in  a  bad  way." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Leicester,  "  I  am."  He  yielded  to  a 
sudden  impulse.  «  Now  I  put  it  to  you,  ma'am,"  he 
said,  "  suppose  you  had  no  friends,  no  one  who  cared 
for  you  ;  suppose  you  found  the  world  a  dirty  sort  of 
place,  and  found  no  pleasure  in  living,  what  would  you 
do  ?  " 

"Do  I     I  shud  git  somebody  that  ded  care  for  me." 

"  I've  tried,  but  failed." 

"  Ain't  'ee  got  a  sweetheart,  then  ?  " 
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"  Not  one." 

"  Is  there  no  one  that  you  do  like  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  she's  thrown  me  overboard.* 

"  Gived  'ee  the  sack,  you  do  main  ?  • 

"  Exactly." 

"  Why  then,  zur,  maakin'  so  bould  ?  " 

He  was  in  a  reckless  mood,  and  in  a  way  he  could 
not  understand,  the  buxom,  kind-hearted  woman  led 
him  to  speak. 

"  Because  I'm  a  bad  'un." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  Fact,  I  assure  you.     A  right  down  bad  'un." 

"  And  es  she  very  good  ?  " 

"  Terribly  good,  terribly  proud,  and  terribly  unfor- 
giving." 

"  And  ded  she  give  'ee  the  sack  'cause  you  wos  so 
bad?" 

"  More  because  I  hurt  her  pride,  I  think." 
"  Ah,  I  zee." 

"  Come  now,  under  these  circumstances,  what  would 
you  do  ?  " 

"  I'd  begin  by  bein'  a  good  man,  and  laive  the  rest 
to  God." 

"  God  I  "  and  Leicester  laughed. 

"  Why,  doan't  'ee  believe  in  God  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  believe  in  the  devil,  if  that's  any  good." 

"  Then,  zur,  I'd  kill  the  devil." 

"  Can't ;  I  love  him  too  much." 

"  What,  love  the  devil  ? " 

"  I  hug  him  to  my  heart.  He  served  me  a  nasty 
trick  the  other  day,  but  I  stick  to  him  all  the  same. 
Yes,  he's  my  only  friend.  He's  nearly  always  with  me. 
When  I'm  friendly  with  him,  he  helps  me  to  forget 
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All  the  same,  I'm  tired  of  him  in  a  way.     Now  then 
w/ at  would  you  do  ? "  '         ' 

"  The  devil  is  allays  our  enemy,  zur,  allays.  You 
must  kill  'ee  or  you're  done  for." 

The  conversation  was  out  of  her  depth,  but  she  felt 
sure  she  was  saying  what  was  right. 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  you  are  right,"  said  Leicester, 
with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  And  yet  I  don't  know.  What 
do  you  think  he's  been  persuading  me  to  do  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

"  Suramin'  bad,  you  may  depend,  zur." 
"  I  don't  know.  You  know  that  big  pool  up  among 
the  moors.  It  has  a  kind  of  fascination  for  me,  and 
the  devil  always  meets  me  there.  He  is  always  telling 
me  that  it  is  very  peaceful  and  quiet  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool." 

"  What,  you  d'  main  Crazzick  Pool  ?  It  ain't  got  no 
bottom  to  et     Et's  the  devil's  pool,  tha's  wot  'tes." 

"  Exactly.  Wcii,  he  tempts  me  to  walk  into  it,  and 
sink,  and  sink,  and  find  rest  and  peace." 

"  You  doan't  git  no  peace  except  in  Christ,  zur,"  said 
Mrs.  Pethick,  who  was  a  class-lead-jr  among  the  Bible 
Christians. 

Leicester  looked  at  the  dame's  kindly  face  and 
wondered.  Had  thi-  simple,  homely,  kindly-faced 
woman  learned  any  se  ret  unknown  to  him?  To  say 
the  least,  the  question  interested  him. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  you  don't  mind  speaking  to 
a  poor  devil  like  I  am  quite  honestly,  do  you  ?  In  fact 
It's  no  use  speaking  to  me  at  all,  unless  you  do  speak 
quite  honestly,  for  I  can  detect  a  lie  in  a  minute  Do 
you  really  believe  that  Christ  does  help  you  ?  " 
"  Do  I  believe  et?     I'm  zure,  zur.     Why,  when  I'm 
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tempted  to  do  wrong,  to  think  of  Christ  do  'elp  me. 
Whenever  I  d'  'ave  bad,  wicked  thoughts,  I  d'  jist  think 
of  Him,  and  they  do  go,  zur.     For  zure  they  do." 

"  And  He  gives  you  peace,  does  He  ?  "  said  Leicester 
half  mockingly,  half  seriously. 

"  Iss,  zur,  'e  do  fer  zure.  I  wudden  zay  zo  ef  I 
wasn't  zackly  zure.  A  paice  which  I  caan't  git  no 
other  way.  Why,  whm  I  be  comin'  home  from  class- 
mitten'  by  myzelf,  I  git  feared  zumtimes,  when  tes 
dark  ;  for  the  way  es  loanly.  But  I  d'  talk  weth  Jesus 
oal  the  way,  and  then — well,  zur,  the  loanly  road  ez 
vull  of  light." 

The  mocking  laugh  left  Leicester's  lips  as  she  spoke : 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  what  she  said. 

"  But  there,"  went  on  Mrs.  Pethick,  with  all  a  woman's 
tact,  "you  be  could  and  wisht,  you  be.  I'll  git  a  cup 
ov  tay  for  'ee,  and  zu.-n  bread  and  craim.  You  c'n 
jist  raid  the  paaper  while  I  be  goiTe." 

He  sat  down  close  by  the  roaring  wood  fire,  and 
wondered.  Why  should  this  simple  woman's  faith  be 
denied  to  him?  He  picked  up  the  paper  she  had 
offered  him  ;  it  was  the  first  he  had  seen  since  he  left 
Taviton.  The  first  words  he  read  were  these:  "New 
candidate  selected  for  the  Taviton  division." 

He  read  through  the  article  with  strange  interest. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  though  it  spoke  of  some  one  else. 
It  referred  to  the  unfortunate  selection  the  party  had 
made,  but  stated  that  their  mistake  had  been  rectified 
in  the  selection  of  a  local  man,  whose  career  was  known 
to  all.  "  As  for  the  man  who  has  done  the  party  so 
much  harm,"  concluded  the  article,  "  we  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  him.  He  left  the  town  in  disgrace, 
smce  which  time  no  one  has  seen  him.     Endeavours 
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have  been  made  to  trace  his  whereabouts,  but  in  vain 
Inquiries  have  been  made  at  his  old  haunts  in  London 
but  no  one  has  seen  him  there.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that 
a  young  man  of  such  brilliant  parts  should  end  his 
career  m  such  a  way,  but  for  our  own  part  we  may  say 
that  we  are  well  rid  of  him.  He  brought  no  honour 
or  credit,  either  to  our  party  or  our  county,  and  although 
some  of  his  friends  speak  of  him  as  having  suicidal  ten- 
dencies, we  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  repent  of  his 
past  life,  and  begin  anew  in  another  country  where  he  is 
unknown." 

Leicester  threw  down  the  paper  with  a  laugh  It 
was  only  the  effusion  of  a  local  journalist  who  did  not 
know  the  A  B  C  of  his  trade,  but  it  amused  him. 

"  Begin  a  new  life  in  another  country  where  he  is 
unknown."  The  words  haunted  him.  Why  not,  after 
all?  Perhaps— but  the  thoughts  which  flashed  into 
his  mind  refused  to  take  definite  shape. 

Mrs.  Pethick  brought  him  some  tea  and  bread  and 
cream. 

"  Ther'  now,  you  be  nearly  dry  now,"  she  said  ;  "  zet 
up  to  the  table,  and  'ave  zum  tay.  Twill  do  'ee  eood 
ray  dear."  " 

Mrs.  Pethick  had  spent  her  childhood  in  Cornwall 
and  had  not  forgotten  some  of  the  Cornish  expressions' 

"  This  IS  beautiful  tea,"  said  Leicester  presently. 

"  Iss,  tedn  zo  bad.  As  Mrs.  Maddern  d'  zay  to 
me, -Mrs.  Pethick,"  she  do  zay, 'nobody  but  you  do 
buy  the  best  tay.' " 

"Mrs.  Pethick,"  said  Leicester,  half  quizzically,  "do 
you  believe  the  devil  can  be  killed  ?  " 

"  Not  killed,  ny  dear,  at  laist  not  by  we,  but  we  c'n 
drive  en  away." 
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"  How,  Mrs.  Pethick  ?  " 
"  Prayer,  zur ;  prayer." 
Leicester  laughed. 

"Tea  true,  zur.     Ther's  'ope  fer   the  wust.     As  I 
zed  to  Franky  Flew  at  the  last  revival,  I  zed,  '  Franky, 

'  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bum, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return  I'" 

"  And  what  then,  Mrs.  Pethick  ? " 
"  Why,  then  you  become  a  new  man,  zur." 
A  little  while  later  he  left  the  house.  Of  course 
it  was  all  nonsense,  nevertheless  the  simple  woman's 
talk  made  him  better.  The  storm  had  now  gone,  and 
the  moors  were  bathed  in  evening  sunlight.  It  was 
a  wonderful  panorama  which  stretched  out  before  him. 
The  moors,  which  two  hours  before  were  dark  and  for- 
bidding, were  now  wondrous  in  their  beauty.  And 
sunlight  had  done  it  all !     Sunlight ! 

All  through  the  evening  he  sat  and  thought.  It 
seemed,  from  the  look  in  his  eyes,  that  a  new  purpose 
had  come  into  his  life.  The  next  day  he  left  his  lonely 
lodgings,  and  found  his  way  back  to  London.  He 
went  to  a  part  of  the  city  which  was  far  away  from  his 
old  haunts,  and  to  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger. 
No  one  recognised  him,  no  one  knew  hin.  in  the  little 
hotel  to  which  he  went.  He  gave  his  name  as  Robert 
Baxter,  as  he  had  given  it  to  the  old  woman  on  the 
moors.  Why  he  had  come  to  London  he  knew  not, 
except  that  a  great  longing  had  come  into  his  heart 
to  be  again  in  the  midst  of  the  great  surging  life  of 
the  city.  Nevertheless  he  stayed  in  his  room  at  the 
hotel.  After  a  pretence  at  eating,  he  picked  up  a 
newspaper.     He   glanced    through    it  carelessly.     He 
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had  lost  interest  in  life.  The  reports  concerning  the 
General  Election  did  not  interest  him.  What  mattered 
which  set  of  puppets  were  at  Westminster  ?  The  whole 
business  was  an  empty  mockery.  Presently,  how- 
ever, a  paragraph  chained  his  attention  : 

"  No  news  is  yet  to  hand  concerning  the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  Radford  Leicester.  Many  suppose  that  he  has 
left  the  country,  while  some  are  afraid  that  the  h"nts 
he  dropped  to  the  hotel  proprietor  at  Taviton  were 
serious" 

He  had  no  idea  that  the  London  newspapers  would 
comment  on  his  disappearance.  He  thought  that  he 
had  dropped  out  of  the  life  of  the  world,  and  that  no 
one  cared.  Presently  he  read  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  thought  of 
takmg  any  particular  trouble  about  hiding  his  identity. 
The  matter  of  giving  another  name  was  mere  acting  on 
impulse. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  cab.  "  It  is  lucky 
I  remember  his  address,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  lucky  too 
that  he  is  as  silent  as  an  oyster." 

A  little  later  he  drove  up  to  a  house  in  one  cf  the 
many  quiet  London  squares.  It  was  quite  dark,  and 
he  had  pulled  the  collar  of  his  coat  high  up  around  his 
neck  and  face.  No  one  recognised  him  as  he  entered, 
but  when  he  walked  into  a  dimly  lit  room,  an  old  man 
said  to  him  :  "  1  knew  it.  You  were  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  throw  up  the  sponge." 

After  this  Leicester  talked  to  the  old  man  for  s  Ic-  - 
time.  When  he  left  the  house,  the  light  of  purpose 
was  in  his  eyes,  although,  had  a  close  observ^er  seen 
him.  that  observer  would  have  said  that  there  was  also 
much  doubt  and  irresolution. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

A   GRIM  JOKE 

A     WEEK  later  Leicester  was  still  in  London.     He 
h.H    J'f/^'^°''^<^  fr""  the  little  hotel  to  which  he 

old  fe  h  r"-r^  ^^^  ''^'"  ^  '°°'"  '"  °"«  °f  those 
o  d  fashK,ned  enclosures  which  still  remain  in  the  heart 

hlin  ,  .  ^'"=  ^^  ^'"'^''^  ^°'  ''™^-lf.  the  room 
bemg  cleaned  by  an  oid  deaf  and  nearly  blind  woman, 
who  was  glad  to  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week  in  this 
way.  He  saw  no  one.  Throughout  the  day  he  kept 
m  h.s  sohtary  chamber ;  he  only  went  out  at  night,  and 

Ws  m^d""-.  ^"j.^-d  gone  to  sleep.  What'w^s  in 
Ills  mmd  It  was  difficult  to  say. 

One  night  after  midnight  he  went  out  alone.  The 
theatres  had  all  emptied  themselves,  and  the  streets 
Mve  for  an  occasional  passer-by,  were  deserted.     The 

'hf  dead  r^'-  '."*  *°  "^  '■'  '"""^^^  "ke  a  city  of 
rllJTu-  ''''°'"^  '"°°"'""^   ^"^'^h    occasionally 

reached  h,s  ears  sounded  like  the  steps  of  some 
ghosay  visitant  rather   than  of  a  being  of  flesh  and 

in  S  ^T*'^  fT  *°  *^  ^^  C°"rt«'  and  walked 
in  the  direction  of  Ludgate  Hill.     The  great  buildings 

Z^Jy^'^'^K''"'  ^^^"'^  ^'  ''•■^  '''^^^"t  they  re- 
minded him  rather  of  a  stupendous  monument  of  the 
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dead  than  of  a  battle-ground  where  keen  intellects  and 
grave  wisdom  waged  war. 

"  Justice,"  he  thought.  "  What  justice  is  there  in 
the  world?  What  do  either  judges,  or  barristers,  or 
juries  care  about  justice?  The  whole  world  stinKS 
with  lies  and  injustice  and  cruelty.  And  yet  why  do  I 
prate  about  these  things?  What  is  justice?  Is  there 
any  such  thing  ?  What  are  all  our  thoughts  but  blind 
gropings  after  a  phantom  ?  " 

The  moon  shone  clearly  overhead,  and  the  spring 
air  was  clear  and  sweet  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city  • 
nevertheless  there  was  a  cold  bite  in  the  wind  which 
found  its  way  across  the  open  spaces. 

"  As  though  Anything  cared  ?  "  he  went  on  musing. 
"  What  does  it  matter  whether  one  is  good  or  bad  idle 
or  industrious?  Some  work  and  some  play,  some  are 
rich  and  some  are  poor.  Well,  what's  the  odds  ?  We 
are  only  like  gnats,  born  when  the  sun  rises,  and  die 
when  It  goes  down.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  this 
beastly  little  race  leaves  others  of  the  same  species 
behind.  And  so  the  farce  will  go  on,  until  the  earth 
grows  cold  and  the  race  dies.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 
Whether  one  dies  young  or  old,  what  does  it  affect  ? 
Who  cares  ?     Nothing  cares." 

He  looked  up  at  the  great  dome  of  blue,  and  saw 
here  and  there  a  star. 

"  As  though,  if  there  is  Anything  at  the  back  of 
all  things,  the  Force  which  caused  those  worlds 
could  care  for  a  paltry  little  earthworm  like  I  am  !  " 

He  laughed  aloud,  and  then  shuddered  at  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice.  The  city  seemed  like  some  huge 
phantom  which  had  no  real  existence. 

He  turned   into  one  of  the  many  ways  which   lead 
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from  Fleet  Street  to  the  river.  If  possible,  it  seemed 
more  silent  than  ever  here.  The  lights  were  less 
brilliant,  life  seemed  to  be  extinct. 

"  Oh,  what  a  coward,  a  poor  whining  coward  I  am  " 
he  said.  "  I  think,  and  brood,  and  drink,  and  drearn 
and  curse  ;  but  I  do  nothing.  I,  who  used  to  boast  of 
my  will-power  and  my  determination.  I  live  like  a 
rat  in  a  hole  ;  I  dare  not  come  out  end  show  myself, 
and  I  dare  not  put  an  end  to  the  dirty  business  called 
life  because  I  have  a  sort  of  haunting  fear  that  I 
should  not  make  an  end  of  myself  even  although  this 
carcase  of  mine  should  rot." 

Presently  he  reached  tJ.e  Embankment,  and  he 
walked  to  the  wall  which  bounded  the  river  and  looked 
over.  The  tide  was  going  out.  The  dark,  muddy 
river,  carrying  much  of  the  refuse  of  London,  rolled  on 
towards  the  sea.  Yet  the  waters  gleamed  bright,  both 
m  the  light  of  the  moon  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
lamps  which  stood  by  its  banks,  but  the  water  was  foul 
all  the  same,  foul  with  the  offal  of  a  foul  city.  He 
turned  away  from  it  with  a  shudder. 

"Why  haven't  I  the  pluck  to  take  the  plunge,  instead 
of  being  the  whining,  drivelling  idiot  i  am  ? "  he  cried. 
"Nothing  cares,  and  nothing  would  happen— except 
nothingness." 

He  walked  along  the  Embankment.  "  And  yet  I 
told  her  that  I  could  be  a  man.  After  all,  was  she 
not  right  ?  What  if  she  were  unjust  ?  Was  such  a 
creature  as  I  am  fit  to  be  the  husband  of  a  pure 
woman  ?  See  the  thing  I  have  become  in  less  than  a 
month.  Might  I  not,  if  I  had  married  her,  have 
become  tired  of  my  new  rSU,  and  drifted  ?  Well,  if  I 
had  I  should  have  dragged  her  with  me.     Did  I  really 
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love  her  ?  Did  I  not  love  myself  all  the  time  ?  It  was 
not  of  her  I  thought.  It  was  all  of  my  misemble,  sordid 
httle  self  Sfll,  It  there  is  an  Almighty,  He  made  r 
mistake  m  treating  me  sol  But  there,  as  though  an 
Almighty  cared  about  such  as  I.  If  He  does.  He 
regards  us  all  as  a  part  of  a  grim  joke." 

"  I'nt  got  a  bit  a  bacca  on  yer,  'ave  yer,  guv'nor  ?  ■ 
A  man  rose  from  a  seat  as  he  spoke,  and  shivered. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  seat  lay  a  woman  asleep 

"  I  cawn't  sleep,  I'm  so  bloomin'  cpid,"  went  on  the 
man,  "  and  I'm  just  dyin'  for  a  bit  a  bacca." 
I'  Why  do  you  try  to  sleep  here  ?  "  asked  Leicester. 
Cause  I  in't  got  no  weers  else,  guv'nor.     That's 
why.     Besides,  my  hinsides  is  empty,  and  yer  cawn't 
sleep  when  yer  empty.     Tell  yer,  I'm  fair  sick  on  it- 
Why  don't  you  make  an  end  of  it  ?  " 
"  Wot  yer  mean  ? " 
Leicester  pointed  to  the  river. 
"Would  for  tuppence,"  said  the  man. 
Leicester  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out 
the  first  coin  he  felt.     It  was  a  two-shilling  piece. 

"  Here's  a  dozen  tuppences,"  he  said  ;  "  now  let's  see 
if  you've  got  the  pluck." 

The  man  snatched  at  the  coin,  examined  it  in  the 
light  of  the  lamp,  and  spat  on  it.     Then  he  went  to 
the  woman  and  shook  her. 
"  Cum  on,  Mord,"  he  said. 
"  Weer  ? "  said  the  woman  sleepily. 
"  Daan  ter  ole  Jerry's  doss-aas." 
"  We  cawn't ;  we  in't  got  fo'penco." 
"Yus    we   'as;  a   swell   hev   chucked   me  two  bob 
Cum  on. 

The  woman  rose  and  prepared  to  follow  the  man. 
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"  But  you  told  me- 


"  That  I'd  do  it  for  tuppence,  but  not  fer  two  bob, 
guv'nor.     Goo'-night,  and  thenk  yer." 

Leicester  laughed.  He  had  not  expected  the  man 
to  throw  himself  into  the  river;  indeed,  had  he  attempted 
it,  he  would  most  likely  have  stopped  him;  but  he 
laughed  all  the  same.  Two  shillings  meant  food  and 
a  warm  place  to  lie,  and  the  tramp  clung  to  life. 

"  We  are  all  such  cowards,"  he  said,  as  he  walked 
on  towards  Blackfriars  Bridge.  The  great  space 
outside  Blackfriars  underground  railway  station  was 
empty.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  He  crossed  to 
the  road  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  which  led  down  to  the  river. 

"  I'll  look  at  it  closer,"  he  said.  "  It'll  be  fun  to 
stand  and  watch  the  dirty  stuff  sweep  on  to  the  sea." 

He  went  down  the  granite  steps  which  led  to  the 
river,  and  crept  under  the  barrier  that  was  placed  half- 
way down.  It  felt  much  colder  as  he  came  close  to 
the  water,  and  the  sudden  roll  of  the  river  sounded 
awesome.     A  few  steps  from  the  bottom  he  stopped. 

"  If  there  was  any  good  in  living  I  "  he  said.  "  But 
there  isn't.  What  lies  before  me  ?  I  am  a  hopeless, 
purposeless,  whisky-sodden  fool.  There's  nothing  to 
live  for." 

He  went  nearer  the  river. 

His  attention  was  drawn  to  a  shapeless  something 
which  the  river  had  swept  to  the  bottom  step,  and 
which,  as  the  tide  had  receded,  had  left  lying  there. 
He  went  closer  to  it  and  examined  it. 
It  was  the  dead  body  of  a  man. 
He  turned  quickly  and  retraced  his  steps,  and  then 
stopped. 
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"  He's  had  the  pluck  to  do  it,"  he  muttered  ;  "  he 
must  have  thrown  himself  in  farther  up  the  river.  The 
tide  has  washed  him  there  and  left  him  stranded. 
Poor  beggar,  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?" 

He  went  down  again  and  looked  at  the  gruesome 
thing  lying  there.     He  lay  in  the  shadow  sf  the  bridge, 
and  the  moon's  rays  did  not  reach  him. 
"  I  wonder  who  he  is,"  repeated  Leicester. 
Almost   mechanically,  and  with  a  steady  hand,  he 
struck  a  match  and  examined  the  body. 

"  It  might  have  been  me,"  he  muttered.  "  About 
my  own  age  and  build.  His  clothes  are  good,  too. 
I  suppose  this  thing  was  what  is  called  a  gentleman." 
He  laughed  quietly  and  grimly.  A  sort  of  gruesome 
curiosity  possessed  him,  and  a  wild  fancy  flashed  into 
his  mind.  "  I  wonder  if  he's  left  any  mark  of  his 
identity?"  he  said,  whereupon  he  lit  another  match 
and  made  a  closer  examination.  Yes,  the  thing's 
hands  belonged  to  what  was  once  a  man  of  leisure. 
It  is  true  they  were  discoloured  and  swollen,  but  they 
had  been  carefully  manicured.  Without  a  shudder 
he  examined  the  pockets.  There  was  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  in  them — not  even  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief The  shirt  was  fastened  at  the  wrists  by  a 
pair  of  gold  sleeve-links,  but  they  bore  no  marks  of 
any  sort.  He  unfastened  the  links  and  looked  at  the 
inside  of  the  cuffs,  but  there  was  no  name  written  on 
them.  He  fastened  them  again.  He  examined  the  dead 
man's  collar.  Again  it  was  without  name.  Evidently 
the  suicide  had  taken  trouble  to  leave  no  traces  of  his 
identity  behind. 

He  took  another  look  at  the  face.     Yes,  it  might 
have  been  himself,  if  he  had  been  in  the  water  a  long 
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time.  It  was  the  face  of  a  young  man,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  between  thirty  and  forty.  It  was  r'ean- 
shaven,  too,  just  as  his  own  was.  It  was  true  it  was 
much  distorted  and  discoloured;  evidently  the  poor 
wretch  had  been  in  the  water  for  days. 

Almost  mechanically  he  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  hands.  The  light  was  bright  enough  to 
show  him  that  his  own  name  was  in  the  corner. 

"  It  might  be  me,  it  might  be  me."  he  repeated  again 
and  again. 

There  was  a  sort  of  fascination  in  the  thought. 
"  If  twenty-four  hours  ago,  or  forty-eight  hours  ago, 
I  had  thrown  myself  into  the  river,  and  ever  since  had 
been  rolled  about  by  the  muddy  waters,  I  should  be 
like  that,  just  like  that.     Only  he  is  nameless  ;  the-e  are 
no  means  of  identifying  him.     Well,  what's  the  ocii^  ? " 
He  started,  as  though  some  one  had  struck  him. 
"  Why  shouldn't  it  be  ?  " 

In  a  moment  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  thougnt. 
"Yes,  why  shouldn't  it?  To-morrow  moming 
some  one  will  come  down  these  steps,  and  then  the 
police  will  take  the  poor  wretch  to  a  mortuary,  after 
which  there  will  be  the  usual  fiasco  of  an  inquest  As 
there  are  no  marks  by  which  to  identify  him,  hosts 
of  stupid  questions  will  be  asked.  After  that— he  will 
be  forgotten,  unless  some  one  comes  to  claim  him.    But 

why  shouldn't  I  become ? " 

His  eyes  flashed  with  a  new  light.  He  was  no 
longer  cold  and  calm.     He  was  eager,  excited. 

He  listened  eagerly.  All  was  silent,  save  for  a 
rumbling  noise  which  he  heard  some  distance  away. 
He  felt  his  pockets  carefully.  Yes,  here  waj  an  old 
letter  ;  it  would  do  perfectly.     He  soaked   it  in  the 
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muddy  waters  of  the  river  and  crumpled  it  It  had 
the  appearance  of  being  in  the  river  for  days.  He  put 
the  letter  in  the  dead  man's  pocket. 

Again  he  wiped  his  hands,  and  listened.     Then  he 
took  the  handkerchief  he  had  used  and  dipped  it  in 
the  river.     It  became  saturated  with  the  waters  of  the 
Thames.     Yes,  that    would    strengthen    the  chain    of 
A"u"^'    ."'  P"'  ""^  handkerchief  in  another  pocket 
of  the  dead  man's  clothes.     Was  there  anything  else  he 
needed  to  do?    No.    He  had  examined  the  poor  wretch 
and  there  was  nothing  on  him  by  which  it  could  be' 
known  who  he  was.     Now,  the  mystery  would  be  made 
clear.     A   letter  addressed  to  Radford  Uicester   Esq 
was  m  his  pocket ;  a  handkerchief  also  bearing  his 
name  would  be  found  on  his  person.     He  gave    the 
body  a  parting  glance  and  came  up  the  steps. 

"Poor  beggar,  I  wonder  who  he  is,  after  all?"  he 
said.  "Anyhow,  if  there  is  any  secret  to  learn,  the 
thing  that  was  he  has  learned  it.  He  had  the  pluck  I 
hadn  t ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  given  me  an  idea." 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  top  step  he  was  to  all 
outward  appearances  calm  again.  For  a  moment  he 
hesitated,  and  then  walked  up  New  Bridge  Street 

A  policeman  passed  him  and  gave  him  a  suspicious 
glance,  but,  seeing  a  well-dressed,  gentlemanly-looking 
man,  said  nothing.  ^ 

"  Good-nig;  .,  constable." 
"  Good-night,  sir  ;  out  late. 

u7u''u^^"-"  "^  "^^^  '^'"Pt^d  t°  'ell  the  man 
What  he  had  seen,  but  did  not  yield  to  it.  It  was  far 
better  to  say  nothing.  So  they  passed  on,  he  towards 
Ludgate  Circus,  the  policeman  towards  Blackfriars 
rlndge. 
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When  he  reached  his  solitary  room  he  sat  down  and 
began  to  think.  What  he  had  done  appeared  to  him 
in  the  light  of  a  grim  joke,  and  he  wondered  what  the 
result  of  it  would  be.  There  was  something  intensely 
interesting  in  the  thought  of  what  would  be  said  when 
the  body  was  found  on  the  following  morning.  He  was 
in  a  strange  humour,  and  the  events  of  the  night  had 
fallen  in  with  it.  Ever  since  the  day  on  which  he  had 
left  Taviton  he  had  desired  to  hide  himself  from  those 
who  had  hitherto  known  him,  and  the  feeling  had 
grown  as  the  days  went  by.  Why  should  he  who, 
according  to  the  world's  standards,  had  disgraced  him- 
self at  Taviton,  appear  before  the  empty-headed  gos- 
siping crew  he  had  known  ?  He  had  played  his  old 
acquaintances  a  trick  now.  What  would  they  say 
when  they  heard  the  news? 

He  thought  of  Olive  Castlemaine.  What  would  she 
say  ?  Had  she  forgotten  him  ?  he  wondered.  No,  no, 
that  could  not  be.  The  woman  who  had  cared  enough 
about  him  to  promise  to  be  his  wife  could  not  forget 
him  so  easily. 

Oh,  but  this  was  a  joke,  a  joke  he  really  enjoyed. 
Let  all  those  who  knew  him  be  fooled  I  He  laughed 
at  the  thought  of  it,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  bitter 
pleasure  in  his  heart  as  he  went  to  bed. 

The  follow'ng  day  the  old  woman  who  swept  his 
room  and  did  odd  jobs  for  him  came  in  the  ordinary 
way.  She  had  not  the  slightest  idea  who  he  was.  If 
some  one  told  her  that  he  was  Radford  Leicester,  it  would 
have  meant  nothing  to  her.  She  knew  nothing,  and 
cared  just  as  little  about  the  doings  of  the  world.  If 
she  met  him  in  the  street  she  would  not  have  recognised 
him  ;  she  was  too  blind. 
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she  asked  as  she 


'Want  me  any  more  to-day?' 
was  leaving. 

brmg  me  an  evening  newspaper  ?  "  ^ 

"OhKl    ^'^''^'^  there's  so  many  on  W 

^^_;"L  r.ght."   she  said,  taking  the  sixpence  he  gave 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  dav  h,   -,*     i 
thinking  and  brooding.     Whtet:!^;'; cametTc»S  ' 
.mpat,ently  at  his  watch.     He  was  anxious  to  se'tSe 
evening  newspapers. 

wantrtodo?'   '''"^'    ''"=   "'■'^=   "^y'^'"^  V- 
J  S  ft°  °"*  ''"'  ""^^  ^  '=''°P'  -^  '»>-  •'"•"g  .-t  back 
The  woman  took  the  money  for  the  chop  nodded 
and  went  away  without  a  word      Leicester  o^^ne^  one' 
of  the  newspapers  eagerly. 

»    ^l  ''^'l ."°  ""''  *°  "•^^'■'=''  '°"g  for  what  he  wanted 
o  find.     Almost  the  first  paragraph  which  caught  h" 
eye  was  about  himself     He  laughed  aloud  as  he   eS 
It.     Jruly,  It  was  a  grim  joke. 

"This  morning,  at  early  dawn,  as  a  police  constahl. 
was  passing  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  he  looked  oveth. 
parapet  and  saw  something  which' appe  St "ta  , 

which  lead  down  to  the  river.     On  going  nearer   he 
found  .t  was  the  bcjy  of  a  dead  mL,  wh"!  to  5 
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appearance  had  been  in  the  river  some  time,  and  had 
been  carried  to  the  steps  by  the  outgoing  tide,  and 
left  stranded  there.  The  constable  whistled,  and 
was  immediately  joined  by  two  others.     The  body  was 

taken  to  the  mortuary.     On  examination,  two 

proofs  of  the  man's  identity  were  found.  The  first  was 
a  letter,  and  the  other  a  handkerchief  bearing  the 
deceased's  name  in  the  corner.  But  for  these  two 
things  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  identify  him, 
as  the  face  is  distorted  and  swollen  beyond  all  recogni- 
tion. It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  state  that 
both  the  letter  and  the  handkerchief  bore  the  name  of 
Radford  Leicester.  Many  of  our  readers  will  have  known 
Mr.  Radford  Leicester  by  repute.  After  -,  brilliant 
career  at  Oxford,  he  eventually  became  Parliamentary 
candidate  for  Taviton,  and  many  prophesied  that  his 
splendid  abilities  would  take  him  high  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  He  became  engaged  to  a  charming  young 
lady  of  wealth  and  position,  but  although  the  wedding- 
day  was  fixed,  the  marriage  never  took  place.  What- 
ever the  reason  for  this,  it  is  believed  that  it  unhinged 
the  late  gentleman's  mind.  Since  the  sad  circumstances 
which  took  place  in  Taviton,  and  which  were  recorded 
in  the  daily  press  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Leicester  has  not 
been  seen,  and  until  the  sad  discovery  of  this  morning, 
no  one  had  any  idea  of  his  whereabouts.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  a  man  of  few  friends,  and  until  his  en- 
gagement lived  very  much  the  life  of  a  recluse.  It  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  we  record  the  above,  as  it  was  fully 
hoped  and  believed  that  he  would  not  only  have  a 
very  distinguished  future,  but  that  he  would  have  been 
of  great  value  to  his  country." 
Leicester  threw  down  the  paper. 
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as  '^Sitv^'"  •  "  ''"'^*''"^  '^  *"^"'"^  -'  --"y 
He  read  the  other  papers,  and  found  that  each  gave 
JZhTV"'  T'  ""^'°"-  O-  -"-'-d  at  some 
IretroJtrir  "''"^  ''""^'''  ^"'^  '^"'^'^''^  °" 
It  was  a  strange  experience,  this  reading  of  his  own 
obituary  nofces,  but  it  agreed  .ith  his  mo^d.  He  had 
not  enjoyed  himself  so  much  for  a  long  time. 

noSL  V°K  '''^l  *•"=  ''°"=^-  "^  determined  to  do 
nothing  which   might  shake  any  one's  belief  in    the 

lut'to  :r t.';'"^  '''''^-  '  "^  --■'^  -=  '''e  mock  ?y 
out  to  the  bitter  end.  This  was  not  long  in  coming 
The  inquest  was  held  without  delay,  an^d' the  Tlrfy 
S> '"" -7"'  '°"'^^'"^'^-     ''  ^^^  ^  -«=e  of  circum^ 

sSf  r  :.""•  ''"'''■°''''  L^'^^^*^^  had  hinted  at 
suicide    to    the    proprietor  of   the  Red    Lion    Hotel 

by  any  who  had  previously  known  him.     He  had  also 

wL  Jr  T-,  '"■  '^''^''-  ""'^  P°"t'"'  eareer  being 
blighted,  while  It  was  commonly  believed  that  Mis! 
^astlemaine  had  refused  to  marry  him  because  she  hid 
fn^Tv.  """""^'"^  disgraceful  in  his  life.  His  drink, 
.ng  habits  were  known  to  many.  Therefore,  when  a 
body  was  discovered,  and  on  it  two  proofs  of  its  idenHty 
Je  jury  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  they 

_    Moreover,  a  strange  coincidence  took  place  at  the 

E-  a  ';  ""^"°^  °'  ^'''°''  L--'-  ^PP-ed 
bearing  a  document  signed  by  the  said  Radford 
Leicester,  stating  his  desire  that,  in  the  event  of  Ws 

later  t  P™P"^  '''""''^  ^'  ^"°^=d  to  accumu- 
late   for   ten    years    from    the   date    of    his   decease 
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and  should  then  be  given  to  Guy's  Hospital.  This 
solicitor  was  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Flipp,  an 
exceedingly  eccentric  but  a  much  respected  member  of 
the  profession  nevertheless. 

Accordingly  a  verdict  of  suicide  while  in  an  unsound 
condition  of  mind  was  brought  in  ;  and  orders  were 
given  that  the  body  should  be  buried,  the  expenses  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  deceased  gentleman's  estate. 

Leicester  went  to  the  funeral.  Mr.  Flipp  was  there, 
together  with  Winfield  and  two  or  three  others  with 
whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy.  He  had  so 
disguised  himself  that  no  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  he 
stood  quite  near  the  grave  when  the  service  was  read. 

He  could  have  laughed  aloud.  No  grimmer  joke 
was  ever  perpetrated.  He  looked  curiously  at  the  by- 
standers, and  watched  the  expression  on  their  faces. 
Mr.  Flipp's  face  was  as  expressionless  as  that  of  the 
Sphinx.  Winfield  looked  very  thoughtful ;  the  others 
seemed  to  pay  but  little  heed. 

"  A  product  of  heredity,  environment,  and  hard  lines," 
said  Winfield  to  his  companion  as  he  accompanied  him 
to  the  carriage. 

"  Poor  old  Leicester,  I  wonder  where  he  is  now  ?  " 
said  the  other. 

The  carriage  door  closed,  and  a  few  seconds  later  no 
one  but  himself  stood  at  the  graveside,  save  the  workmen 
who  were  filling  in  the  grave. 

"  There's  not  much  grief  nor  sentiment  about  the 
matter,"  said  Leicester  as  he  walked  away.  "  Still,  it's 
been  an  experience  worth  having.  I  fancy  I  am  one 
of  the  very  few  men  who  have  ever  attended  their  own 
funeral  in  this  fashion." 

When  he   got   outside   the  cemetery  he  passed   by 
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LTSe:*"'''  '"''  '"'''^'  ''^  P'--d^  on  the 

with'a"ir-.r!r  |r''T'''  «"yhow,"he  said 
a  laugn.        I  should  jiot  be  surprised  if  <iPi-m^„ 
are  not  preached  about  me  on  Sunday      I    Jmk 
worth  while  to  find  it  out     RnfT  ^'      "        "'''  ^ 

"  I'm  finished  with  London,  finished  with  the  world 
now."  he  continued  presently.     "  From  this  tin^!  r  ' 

ead        „.     ^,,        Leicester  comrtted^Sei: 

b "  x  ^i  vrz  r  ^■"'^' '"'  '^''^ 

«i.       riiier  ail,   im  glad   he's  not  buried   at  th- 

expense  of  the  public.     Henceforth  Radford  Letter 

1"°  more.     Some  one  else  takes  his  place.     Now  I 
must  carry  my  plans  into  effect" 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

HOW  OLIVE   RECEIVED  THE   NEWS 

OLIVE  CASTI.EMAINE  sat  ben-ath  a  mimosa- 
tree  in  the  garden  of  an  hotel  in  Grasse  in  the 
south  of  France.  Near  her  sat  her  father,  who  was 
diligently  reading  a  French  newspaper.  They  had 
been  sitting  thus  for  some  time,  neither  speaking  to  the 
other.  In  spite  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  fresh  winds 
which  blew  across  the  hills  on  which  this  French  village 
was  built,  Olive  looked  pale  and  tired.  Much  of  her 
old  vivacity  was  gone.  The  sparkle  had  gone  out  of 
her  eyes  ;  her  abundant  life  had  departed.  She  looked 
wistfully  away  towards  Cannes,  the  fashionable  town 
which  lay  several  hundreds  of  feet  lower,  away  by  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  then  she  glanced  around 
the  garden,  and  noted  the  almost  tropical  plants  which 
grew  in  such  abundance. 

"  Father,  I  want  to  get  home,"  she  said. 

"You  will  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  more 
beautiful  spot  than  this,"  said  John  Castlemaine. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I 
want  to  get  back  to  work." 

"You'll  find  it  very  hard  to  go  back  to  the  old 
scenes  again ;  besides,  you  know  what  gossips  our 
neighbours  are." 
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"  I   do   not  see  that  that  matters.     I  did 
cowardly  thing  in  coming  away." 

''You  did  what  I  insisted  on."  replied  her  father. 

__  Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  ought  to  have  insisted  also" 
Yes.  and-well,  it  has  been  bad  enough  here  where 
we  are  unknown,  but  home  at  The  Beeches-why  those 
newspaper  reports  would  have  driven  us  mad  " 
,J"^^J  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.     If 
they  had— well,  it  would  not  have  mattered  " 

"You  have  not  driven  the  fellow  out  of  your  mind 
yet. 

"  No,"  replied  Olive. 

tIJ^^"  ""^  i"'""^  "'■  ''°  '°-  Why,  think  of  those 
Tav  ton  papers  ?  To  be  drunk  on  a  public  platform  ; 
to  allow  your  picture  to  be  thrown  on  a  screen,  while 
he  stammered  out  h.s  drunken  drivel.  No  wonder  the 
people  hooted  him  out  of  the  town  " 

Olive  was  silent  although  her  far  itched  with  pain. 
At  any  rate.  I  am  glad  he  h._  the  shame  to  go 
away  mto  h.dmg.  I  saw  by  a  paper  yesterday  that 
nothmg  is  known  of  his  whereabouts  " 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  You  saw  it  ?  " 

Olive  nodded. 

"  I  hope  we've  seen  the  last  of  him." 

She  did  not  speak. 

John    Castlemaine   turned,  and   saw    Mr.   Sackville 

I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  your  letters  and  papers " 
He  laid  them  on  an  empty  chair  by  Olive  Castle- 
■name  as  he  spoke,  and  then  went  on. 
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"  I  must  take  the  next  train  back  to  England." 
"  So  soon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  are  two  or  three  matters  which  require 
my  immediate  attention.  You  see — well,  I  came  away 
somewhat  suddenly,  you  know." 

He  was  sorry  he  had  spoken  the  moment  the  words 
escaped  his  lips,  for  he  saw  a  look  of  pain  shoot  across 
Olive  Castlemaine's  face.  But  he  had  enough  tact  not 
to  hurt  her  more  by  seeking  to  offer  explanations. 
"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Castlemaine. 
"My  sister's  husband  has  just  died,"  he  replied 
simply. 

"Ah,  I  see,  and  your  sister  will  need  you.  You 
have  my  deepest    sympathy,  my  friend;  if  there   is 

anything  I  can  do  to  lighten  her  burden^-or  yours " 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Castlemaine,  you  are  always  very 
good." 

"  But  you  will  remember  what  I  have  said?" 
"  Yes,  thank  you,  I  will  remember ;  but  at  present 
she  only  needs  me.    You  don't  mind  my  hurrying  away, 
do  you  ?     Good-bye." 

"  I  shall  go  with  you  to  the  station,"  said  Mr.  Castle- 
maine.    "  You  cannot  leave  for  two  hours  yet." 

"  And  I  will  go  too,"  said  Olive.  « I  am  so  sorry 
you  are  going,  Mr.  Sackville." 

Her  words  were  more  than  an  empty  convention, 
and  the  minister  felt  it.  His  heart  had  gone  out  with 
a  great  pity  towards  the  girl  whom  he  had  baptized  as 
a  baby,  whom  he  had  romped  with  as  a  child,  and 
whom  he  had  received  into  the  Church  in  after  years. 
He  loved  her  almost  as  much  as  John  Castlemaine 
himself,  and  no  one  had  sympathised  with  her  more 
deeply  than  he. 
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ivl  ISfn  "Iv"!!'-  °''\''"  '''  '^'''-     "  °°  y°"  '"'"'^  what 
I  ve  been  thmkmg  about  all  the  morning  ?  " 

The  girl  was  silent. 

miltake"  '""■'  ''"'  "^'''•"  ""'  '^'''-  "  ^«^  "'"^  "«"^«  « 

"But  we  do,"  replied  Olive. 

"Yes,  but  it's. all  right.  I  am  not  an  easy-goine 
opbm.st  as  you  know,  and  I  don't  see  how  wha  f 
have  sa.d  can  be  true.  But  it  is.  It  helps  me  to  bear 
my  own  sorrow  to  say  it.     God  bless  you.  my  little 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel,  leaving  father  and 
daughter  together.    In  spite  of  the  sad  news  he  brought. 

forted  her      There  is  always  help  in  the  words  and 
presence  of  a  good  man. 

'•If  I  were  sure  I  did  right."  she  said  presently. 
CastJlmainT''    '^"   '°"^   "°*'"^  ''^^'"  ^^'   J^^n 

She  did  not  answer  for  some  time,  neither  did  she  turn 

her^fnl  ^r  ^T'f  ^^'"^  ^'-  S^-^kviUe  had  laid  by 
her  side  She  was  thmking  of  the  words  which  Leicester 
had  spoken  to  her.  She  remembered  how  he  had  said 
that  .f  there  was  a  God,  He  had  used  her  as  a  means 
of  h,s  salvation,  and   she  wondered  how  much   truA 

,  r  TIV^^'  ^'  ^"^  '^^^-  Even  yet  she  did  not 
understand  her  own  heart ;  all  she  knew  was  that  since 

ment,  and  love  had  each  in  their  turn  fought  foV  the 
sTuS  "'  '"  '"^*  ''"'  ''''''''  '°  ^«=  broken  in  the 
"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose  I  could  not" 
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"  We  see  what  his  reformation  was  worth,"  said  John 
Castlemaine.  "  Evidently  he  was  playing  you  false  all 
the  time." 

Olive  was  silent. 

"  Now  honestly,  Olive,'  said  her  father,  " suppose 
you  had  a  chance  of  altering  the  past,  what  would  you 
do  ?     Would  you  marry  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

The  word  came  from  her  lips  before  she  knew  she 
had  uttered  it  It  seemed  as  though  her  heart  spoke 
for  her.  John  Castlemaine  breathed  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  He  was  a  bad,  selfish,  cynical  man  all  the  time, 
Olive,"  he  said.  "  In  no  possible  light  was  his  conduct 
excusable.  A  drunkard  I  could  have  forgiven,  if  that 
were  all,  although  you  could  never  have  married  a 
drunkard " 

"  No,"  said  Olive  quietly. 

"  But  to — no,  I  will  not  repeat  it  The  man  forfeited 
all  right  to  respect" 

"  I  want  to  get  back  home,  father ;  I  want  to  take 
up  my  work.  I  was  a  coward  to  come  away ;  let  us 
go  back  with  Mr.  Sackville." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  ;  still,  I  will  not  keep  you 
here  against  your  will.  Perhaps  to-morrow — but  read 
your  letters,  Olive." 

Almost  mechanically  she  turned  to  her  letters,  and 
read  them.  They  were  of  no  importance,  and  she 
skimmed  them  carelessly.  Then  she  unfastened  the 
wrapper  of  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  began  to  read. 
A  minute  later  she  uttered  a  cry  of  pain  as  it  fell  from 
her  hands. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  " 
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She  did  not  speak ;  but  looked  away  with  a  stony 
stare  towards  the  shining  sea  in  the  distance. 
"  Tell  me,  Olive,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
She  pointed  to  the  newspaper. 
"  He  is  dead,"  she  said. 

A  look,  almost  like  relief,  came  into  John  Castle- 
mame  s  face,  and  he  picked  up  the  paper.     As  he  read 
a  sensation,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  felt  before' 
came   mto   his   heart.     The   paragraph  described  the 
findmg   of  Leicester's    body   on    the    steps    by    the 
side  of  the  rive--  near  the'  Blackfriars   pier.     It  dis- 
cussed the   causes  which  led   to  it,  and    pointed   out 
that  m  all  probability  Leicester  had  committed  suicide 
It  hmted    that   possibly  he  had  fallen  into  the  river 
while  in   a  state  of  intoxication,  but  urged  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  lay  in  the  direction  of  suicide.     It 
referred  to  his  career  at  Oxford,  his  great  intellectual 
gifts,  and  the  hopes  entertained  by  so  many  that  he 
would  rise  high  in   the  councils  of  the  nation      The 
event  at  Taviton,  however,  had  revealed  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  and   thus   his   tragic  death  added  another 
victim  to  the  list  of  those  who  had  been  destroyed  by 
England's  greatest  curse. 

When  he  had  finished  he  turned  to  Olive  She  was 
still  looking  towards  the  Mediterranean,  but  he  knew 
that  she  saw  nothing. 

"You  have  nothing  for  which  you  can  blame  your- 
sel^  Olive,"  he  said,  "you  could  have  done  no  other." 
She  did  not  speak. 

"  It  was  a  sad  day  for  us  when  he  came  into  our 
lives,  he  continued.  "  I  know  what  you  feel,  my 
darling.  You  are  laying  his  death  at  your  own  door 
but  you  are  wrong.     His  end  came  through  the  vices* 
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which  made  you  do  what  you  did.  Evidently  he  was 
a  drunkard  all  the  time.  He  may  have  kept  his  vice 
in  the  background  when  he  came  to  The  Beeches,  but 
— but — this  was  the  inevitable  result — of— all  the 
rest." 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  would  you  mind  leaving  me 
alone  for  a  little  while,  I  want " 

But  she  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Almost 
mechanically  she  rose  from  her  f^at,  picked  up  the 
bundle  of  newspapers,  and  went  to  the  hotel,  where 
she  slowly  climbed  the  stairs  towards  her  bedroom. 
Perhaps,  although  the  garden  was  deserted,  its  very 
publicity  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  stay  there.  She 
wanted  to  be  alone,  where  she  could,  in  quietness,  think 
out  everything  again.  She  forgot  all  about  Mr.  Sack- 
ville's  departure,  forgot  almost  where  she  was.  She 
felt  stunned,  and  yet  in  some  respects  ^er  mind  was 
more  than  ordinarily  clear. 

Leicester's  death  had  brought  a  new  and  unexpected 
influence  into  her  existence.  While  he  was  alive,  while 
he  showed  his  real  nature  by  bandying  her  name  at 
a  public  meeting,  and  by  appearing  before  an  audience 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  she  felt  that  her  conduct, 
in  spite  of  a  feeling  which  suggested  remorse,  was 
excusable ;  but  now  he  was  dead,  all  was  different 
Perhaps  in  a  vague,  dim  sort  of  a  way  she  had  felt 
the  possibility  of  his  coming  into  her  life  again,  although 
she  had  no  definite  consciousness  of  it,  but  now  she 
realised  that  he  was  gone  from  her  life,  except  as  a 
memory.  She  pictured  him  lying  on  the  cold  steps 
beside  the  river ;  she  thought  of  the  feelings  which 
must  have  been  in  his  heart  as  he  threw  himself  into 
its  dark,  turbid  waters.     It  was  very  terrible  ;  ghastly, 
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in  fact.     She  did  not  consider  who  sent  her  the  paper 
her  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  fact  it  contained 

Presently  she  asked  herself  what  would  have  hap- 
pened  .f  she  had  married  him.  Would  this  dread 
tragedy  have  been  averted,  and  would  she  have  been 
aWe^  as  he  had  sa.d  to  have  led  him  to  a  noble  man- 
hood?  Even  then  her  heart  had  answered  no  The 
reformafon  which  she  thought  she  had  worked  was 
only  a  mockeo' ;  even  if  it  had  been  real,  it  was  only 
a  veneer  of  reformation,  so  thin  that  it  had  failed  him 
when  she  refused  to  hold  further  intercourse  with  hi,^ 
She  wondered  whether  she  really  loved  him.  else  why 
could  she  thmk  of  his  death  so  calmly?  ker  hear^ 
was  very  sore  and  she  felt  stunned  by  the  news  of  his 

colleldly.  ""  ^'"^  *°  *'"■"■*   '^""'  "^'-^'y  -'l 

She  read  the  paragraph  concerning  Leicester  again. 

She  supposed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 

addrJ.H%T'  "P°"  **>^  handkerchief,  the  letter 
addressed  to  him— no,  there  could  be  no  doubt      P»r 

cTJ"f\u^^  °'  '?  "^^  ^"^^''^  newspapers  would 
contam  further  news  about  him.  There  wodd  of  course 
be  an  mquest  and  then  the  circumstantial  evidence 
would  be  tested  ;  but  of  course  he  was  dead 

Suddenly  the  remembrance  of  their  last  interview 
came  back  to  her.  He  had  reminded  her  of  heT 
promise  never  to  marry  another  man,  no  matter  what 
might  happen.  She  remembered  the  reply  she  had 
made,  too.  It  was  as  bitter  and  as  cruel 'af  she  codd 
make  ,t,  and  she  called  to  mind  the  look  on  his  face 
when  she  had  spoken.  Nevertheless  she  Aad  promised 
never  to  marry  another  man.  But  it  did  not  matter, 
bhe  would  never  want  to  marry;  the  thouglit  of  .uch 
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a  thing  was  repugnant.  She  wished  she  could  cry,  but 
her  eyes  were  dry  ;  she  wished  she  had  some  feeling  of 
tenderness  in  her  heart ;  but  she  had  none.  She  was 
cold  and  calm ;  indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  past  feeling. 
If  she  felt  anything  at  all,  it  was  anger.  Even  yet  she 
was  angry  that  her  picture  had  been  exhibited  at  the 
political  meeting  at  Taviton,  and  that  she  should  be 
spoken  about  by  a  man  who  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
fell  on  the  platform  in  drunken  helplessness.  Why 
was  it  ?  Surely  Leicester's  death  should  have  destroyed 
any  such  feelings.  He  had  atoned  now  for  all  he  had 
done. 

A  minute  later  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  she 
heard  her  father's  voice. 

"  Olive,  may  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

John  Castlemaine  came  in,  and  she  saw  the  moment  he 
entered  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  tell  ner. 

"  When  would  you  like  to  go  back  to  England, 
Olive?"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  Somehow  her  interest  in 
returning  home  had  evaporated  since  the  news  of 
Leicester's  death, 

"  I  don't  mean  to  The  Beeches,  Olive." 

"  Where,  then  ?  " 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  took  a  letter  from  his 
pocket. 

"  As  you  know,  Olive,  I  have  little  by  little  taken  a 
less  active  part  in  business." 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  And  I'm  tired  of  London.  The  eternal  fogs  and 
grey  skies  of  the  winter  oppress  me.  For  years  I've 
longed  to  live  in  the  country.     Even  at  The  Beeches 
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B!,iS«  r"  •*'"''  '"'"'  '"^'"^«'  ^y  ">*  London  fog.. 
Besides,  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  live  near  London 

and,  added  to  this,  I  have  been  able  to  trust  more  ^ 
bTsLls  1  '''^"'"f '"'-"-^departmenrof  mj 
for  me--  """'°"'"   ^"'*  *"'   "^  «!""«  '"ough 

"  Well,  father  ?" 

"Well  some  little  time  ago  a  fine  old  estate  in 
Devonshire  fell  into  the  market." 

"  In  Devonshire  I  " 

.Jiy?' '''~"'  '•"■^'y  mil"  from  Taviton.     I  did  not 

peak  to  you  about  it,  because  I  wished  to  surprise  you 

I  instructed  a  man  to  make  an  offer  for  it ;  bu   oS 

o  some  hitch,  the  affair  was  not  settled,  and  I Z! 

informed  that  it  had  passed  into  other  h^nds      I  ^ 

awfully  disappointed  because-because-well    01  vH 

wanted  to  .^ive  it  to  you  for  a   wedding  pre  ent    a^d 

then  mvite  myself  as  your  perpetual  gue^t''       ' 

Olive  did  not  speak. 

gIadr.tThad"%*"r^°".'  '^  "''>''"''■  I  — '--' 
which  Mr  S.tn  ^"^''''*'  ^"'  --nongthe  letters 
agdtafthS-         "^  brought  down  to  us  a  little  while 

He  handed  her  a  letter  as  he  spoke.     As  she  read 

;-':^tStr£^-:;t^5tss^-^ 

house  stands  high,  and  the  climate,  so  I  am  tod'isThe 

nest  in  England.     The  neighbourhood  has  be'en  fre 

fu  n3-  '"°"""«"''«'  ^y  *e  doctors  for  its  health- 
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In  spite  of  herself  she  was  interested. 

"  You  have  visited  it,  have  you,  father  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  I  spent  two  days  there  some  time  ago.  In  its 
way,  the  estate  is  unique.  It  is  very  large,  and  most 
of  the  land  is  very  fertile  ;  but  there  is  a  large  tract 
of  moorland,  where  there  is  some  very  fine  shooting. 
The  late  owner  neglected  it  terribly.  There  is  a  large 
village  which  is  very  squalid,  and  wretched.  You  see, 
neither  the  squire  nor  the  parson  cared  for  it.  The 
former  refused  to  spend  a  penny  on  the  estate,  while 
the  latter — well,  he  belongs  to  that  class  which  is 
happily  growing  less  and  less  m  the  English  Church — 
that  class  which  cares  far  more  about  fox-hunting  than 
his  parish  work.  As  a  consequence  the  people  have 
become  drunken,  thriftless,  godless." 

"  But  I  thought  the  Free  Churches  were  strong  in 
Devonshire.     Is  there  no  village  chapel  ? " 

John  Castlemaine  shook  his  head. 

"  The  late  squire  owned  the  parish,  and  would  not 
allow  a  chapel  to  be  built  If  any  of  the  people  were 
to  go  to  a  dissenting  chapel — ^well,  I  need  not  go  on. 
I  only  mention  the  fact  to  show  you  that  there  is  need 
for  the  influence  of  such  a  girl  as  you,  Olive.  Would 
you  not  like  to  be  Lady  Bountiful  in  a  Devonshire 
village,  Olive  ?  " 

Evidently  the  thought  was  pleasant  to  her,  and  her 
father  rejoiced  that  he  was  able  to  distract  her  mind 
from  her  trouble. 

"  You  have  not  bought  the  place,  father  ?  " 

"  No,  but  a  telegram  from  me  will  settle  the  matter. 
It  all  depends  on  you,  Olive.  As  you  know,  I  did  not 
like  the  thought  of  going  back  to  The  Beeches,  neither 
for  your  sake  nor  mine." 
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;'But  we  could  not  go  there  to  live  at  once,  father?" 

„n1v  1  rf  T  ^  ^"*  ""'"  '^'^"y-  The  late  owner  has 
only  lately  d.ed,  and  left  the  estate  so  mortgaged  that 
the  heirs  cannot  afford  to  live  there.    They  are  anxious 

ZT\ul  '"  ''''  f"^"''"-  °f  *«  ho-e  shall  be 
bought  with  the  estate.  Of  course  it  will  need  some 
amount  of  overhauling,  but  it  should  not  take  lone      If 

Lrt  V"^  ^  *'''^''^'"  *°-'^^y'  *«  Pl^^e  would  be 
ours  by  to-morrow;  then  if  we  waited  here  a  week 
or  so,  we  could  go  back  and  take  up  residence  there 
Of  course  you  would  want  to  alter  a  lot  of  things,  but 
a  few  days  m  London  would  be  sufficient  for  you  to 
select  all  the  things  you  wanted." 

tirll^nfT/"  \^^'^-  *°  '^y  y^'-  ^""^  *«"  were  to  get 
tired  of  It  ?  "  she  sail  ^ 

..."  1^°"'^.  .*'"■"''  y°"  would,  Olive ;  but  even  if  you 
did  It  wouia  be  a  very  good  investment." 
__  Would  you  sell  The  Beeches  ? "  she  asked. 
JNot  at  present;  you  see  I  should  like  to  keep  a 
place  near  London."  ^ 

of  Ae  !5H"n  *  *  T""i^"'^  '^  '^^  *°"e'>'  the  picture 
of  the  old  Devonshire  home  became  more  and  more 
pleasant  The  idea  of  going  back  to  a  London  suburb 
became  less  and  less  pleasant,  while  the  thought  of 
an  old  house  situated  amongst  broad  parks,  and  rich 
pasture  lands  which  stretched  away  to  die  moors,  and 
the  sea,  grew  upon  her. 

'•Send  the  telegram,  father,"  she  said. 
Thafs  right.  Olive,"  said  John  Castleraaine  as  he 
lelt  the  room. 

•'  I  can't  realise  it,  I  can't  realise  it,"  she  said  when 
he  was  gone.  "It  is  all  so  strange,  so'teaibly  strange 
tven  now  I  can't  feel  that  he  is  dead." 
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Later,  however,  her  doubts  were  removed.  Papers 
came  containing  the  reports  of  the  inquest,  and  then  of 
the  funeral.  Radford  Leicester  was  dead,  and  thus 
gone  out  of  her  life  for  ever. 

"  I  am  glad  I've  been  able  to  buy  that  place,". said 
John  Castlemaine  to  himself  as  he  watched  her  face. 
"  She'll  be  able  to  forget  him  amidst  new  scenes ; 
besides,  she's  eager  to  work  among  the  poor  in  the 
village." 

A  few  days  later  they  started  for  their  new  home. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

OLIVE'S   LIFE   IN   DEVONSHIRE 

■DY  the  middle  of  May  John  Castlemaine  and  his 
■L»     daughter   had    settled  at  Vale   Linden,  an  old 
family  mansion  situated  amidst  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery     Even   Devonshire,  the  garden  of  England 
had  no  more  attractive  place  to  offer.     From  the  front 
of  the   house    Olive  could  see  a    wide  panorama  of 
beautiful    country.      Immediately   beyond    the   lawns 
stretched  the  park,  dotted  with  giant  trees,  such  as  can 
be  seen  only  m  the  southern  and  western  counties  of 
England.     Beyond   the   p^k   was   a   fine    undulating 
country  of  wooded  dells  and  rich  pasture  land.     Here 
and  there  she  could  see  the  farmsteads  nestling  amongst 
the  trees,  while  still  beyond  was  the  vast  stretch  of 
the  moors,  fast  bp:oming  a  great  blaze  of  golden  and 
purple  glory.     Everywhere  the  birds  sang  gaily,  whi'e 
the  atr  was  filled  with  the  perfume  of  flower^ 

Spring  comes  early  in  Devonshire.  Ofttimes  when 
the  a,r  IS  cold  and  biting  in  the  more  northern  counties 
It  is  balmy  and  caressing  there.  Not  that  it  lacks  the 
crisp  vitalising  elements  which  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  north.  There  is  no  air  in  England  more  in- 
v.gorafng  than  that  which  sweeps  across  Dartmoor 
and  yet  you  feel  that  all  nature  "  ' 


IS  generous  and  kind 
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there.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  Olive's  residence 
in  her  new  home,  it  was  a  constant  levelation  of  new 
wonders.  Day  by  day  she  wandered  along  the  lanes, 
and  through  the  fields,  almost  unconsciously  revelling 
in  the  unfolding  life  around  her.  Primroses  simply 
bedecked  the  hedges,  while  the  whole  countryside  was 
ablaze  with  wild-flowers.  She  heard  the  ploughboys 
singing  in  the  fields,  and  watched  the  lambs  sporting 
in  the  meadows;  she  listened  to  the  River  Linden 
singing  its  way  into  the  sea,  and  breathed  the  air  of 
healthful  restfulness  which  pervaded  the  whole  country- 
side. 

John  Castlemaine  had  acted  wisely  in  buying  Vale 
Linden.  Knowing  his  daughter's  beauty-loving  nature, 
he  had  been  right  in  believing  that  if  anything  could 
divert  Olive's  mind  from  her  sorrow,  it  would  be  to 
place  her  in  surroundings  like  these.  It  seemed  almost 
providential  that  the  post  which  brought  news  of 
Leicester's  death  also  brought  him  the  letter  telling  him 
that  Vale  Linden  was  still  for  sale,  and  as  he  watched 
the  good  effect  that  the  place  was  having  upon  her,  he 
rejoiced  that  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  thus  able  to  obtain 
what  would  have  been  impossible  to  one  who  was  poor. 
Not  that  John  Castlemaine  was  blind  to  the  sense  of 
his  responsibilities  as  a  rich  man.  He  used  his  money 
wisely  and  well,  and  while  he  did  not  appear  before  th-. 
public  gaze  as  a  philanthropist,  few  men  worked  harder 
to  use  his  money  in  order  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
humanity  than  he.  He  never  advertised  himself  in  the 
newspapers,  nevertheless  he  regarded  himself  as  a 
steward  of  the  Almighty,  and  used  his  money  accordingly. 
In  buying  Vale  Linden,  therefore ,  *hile  he  was  anxious 
to  please  and  help  his  daughter,  he  was  not  forgetful 
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of  his  duties  towards  those  who  lived  on  the  estate 
Indeed,  he  felt  sure  that  it  would  not  only  be  ,„  tS 

l?ed  "°""  ''"'  *"*  ""^''"S  which 'he 

Nevertheless  for  the  first  few  weeks  he  rejoiced  to 

see  her  revelhng  in  the  beauties  of  the  countryside 

her  into  the  farmhouses,  where  she  chatted  with  the 
formers'  w,ves  He  climbed  with  her  to  Linden  Tor 
from  which  they  could  s,e  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
moors;  he  sat  with  her  in  wooded  dells,'Lnd  listened 
to  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  rill  of  th^  river 

You  are  pleased   with  Vale  Linden,  Olive?"  he 
said  to  her  one  day. 

''You  know,  father,"  she  replied. 

"  And  you  can  be  happy  here  ?  " 

"iu^'ntt  yei/''°''  ^"-P^^-"*'^."  *«  replied. 

She  was  silent. 

"  We  must  get  some  friends  down  here,  Olive.  You 
must  have  girls  of  your  own  age  to  stay  here.  It  must 
be  a  bit  lonely  for  you  only  having  me." 

No."  she  said,  «I  am  not  lonely,  and  I  want  no 

p":st;i;!!L./  "^"* '° "-  -i"'^*  f-  ^  "•«•«  whli 

"  Presently  you  will  want  them  ?  " 

Yel'^'rhL"'!"'!  T'l^'^"'  ^"'^   y^'  ^  don't  know. 
Yes,  perhaps  I  shall.     Besides,  I  think  we  ought.     But 

It  was  not  of  that  I. --as  thinking."  ^ 

so<!n/'  ''^'"^^^  *^  ^^°P'^  ^'°""''  ^"^  '^"l  ^  «'«ng 
"  No,  I  do  not  think  so." 
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"Why?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  farmers  will  not  dare  to  call ; 
they  will  think  it  presumptuous.     As  for  the  county 
people,  they  will  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
do  so." 
"  No  ?  " 

"  1  wo  things  will  stand  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so. 
First,  you  are  what  they  call  a  dissenter,  and  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  ostracise  us ;  and,  second,  they 
would  regard  us  as  of  the  nouveau  riche  order,  because 
you  have  made  your  wealth  by  commerce." 
John  Castlemaine  laughed. 

"  I  do  not  imagine  we  shall  be  much  poorer  because 
of  their  lack  of  courtesy,  Olive  ;  still,  I  hope  you  are 
mistaken." 

"  Why,  do  you  long  for  their  society  ? " 
"Oh,   no;  I    was   only   hoping   that   broader   and 
healthier  ideas  were  coming  into  the  community." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  vain  hope,"  said  Olive.  "  Why, 
just  think.  When  the  vicar  called  the  other  day  he 
was  simply  stunned  when  you  told  him  you  were  a 
Nonconformist,  while  when  you  told  him  that  you  in- 
tended building  a  chapel,  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
faint" 

"  Yes,  he  did  seem  overwhelmed,"  said  John  Castle- 
maine. 

"  Before  you  told  him  these  things,  he  spoke  of  his 
wife  and  daughters  calling,  but  not  afterwards.  Neither, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  they  called." 

"Ah,  but  that  is  because  of  pure  chagrin,  I  imagine. 
Besides,  Mr.  Lestrange  is  noted  for  his  bigotry,  and  is 
not  therefore  a  fair  sample." 

"  Of  course  there  is  an  utterly  different  atmosphere 
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here."  said   Olive.     "  Not  that  it  troubles  me.     The 

people  whose  intellectual  outlook  is  so  limited  that  the 

question  of  religious  opinion  influences  social  courtesies 

are  not  very  desirable  companions.     Still,  we  will  have 

to  bear  it  in  mind  in  considering  our  future.     As  for— 

by  the  way,  are  you  very  rich,  father  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  John  Castlemaine  quietly;  "I  suppose 
I  am.  '^'^ 

"That  question  will  be  inquired  into,  no  doubt," 
said  Olive,  "and  it  may  be  that  in  time  the  minor 
county  families  will  overlook  our  other  failings  on 
account  of  your  being  a  wealthy  man." 

"  Aren't  you  a  bit  cynical,  Olive  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  wondering  whether  these  people  were 
worth  considering,  father.  As  you  know,  I  don't  care 
a  little  bit  about  what  is  called  society,  and  I  have 
been  thinking  about  other  plans  for  the  future." 

"  What  plans  ?  " 

"I  have  been  trying  to  think  what  I  shall  do  with 
my  life. 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  John  Castlemaine  eagerly. 
"  Yes.     We  cannot  live  here  for  ever  idly  ;  at  least 
I  cannot.     Besides,  it  would  not  be  right     Even  if  we 
were  to  take  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  county    I 
could  not  content  myself  to  be  a  mere  butterfly      Fol 
owing  the  hounds,  going  to  dances,  paying  calls,  and 
the  rest  of  it.  is  not  a  ver>-  interesting  programme." 
_  No.  It  is  not,"  John  Castlemaine  assented 
I  love  the  country,"  said  Olive,  "far  more  than  I 
love  the  city,  and-and  I  want  to  live  in  the  country 
Besides,  there  js  as  much  work  to  do  here  as  there  is 
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'I  I  think  so,  too ;  but  what  do  you  propose  doing?  " 

"We  have  some  responsibility  towards  the  people 

here.     Especially  those  on  the  estate  you  have  bought 

As  it  is  very  large,  that  will  involve  a  great  deal  of 

work." 

John  Castlemaine  nodded. 

"  But  that  is  not  all.  I  should  like  the  house  to  be 
— well,  a  kind  of  centre  of  life." 

_  "  That  sounds  very  well ;  but  tell  me  what  you  mean 
m  greater  detail.  Would  you  invite  the  villagers  to  it? 
Would  you  give  them  dinners,  and  dances? " 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  so 
much.  As  a  rule,  people  build  great  houses  for  purely 
selfish  purposes.  They  invite  people  whose  presence 
will  give  them  pleasure.  They  give  dinners  to  those 
who  live  in  a  land  of  plenty,  they  offer  pleasure  to 
those  who  are  satiated  with  it" 

"  Exactly,"  said  John  Castlemaine  ;  "  what  then  ?  " 
«  I  think  we  could  invite  to  our  house  those  whom 
we  could  really  benefit  by  inviting." 

"  Start  a  sort  of  hotel  for  poor  people.  I  am  afraid 
It  would  not  do,  Olive.  They  would  be  miserable 
amidst  such  surroundings." 

"  There  are  many  people  we  know  who  would  not 
be  miserable,  and  to  whom  we  should  be  rendering  real 
kindness  by  inviting.  In  this  way  we  could  be  using 
this  great  house  for  the  good  of  needy  people.  There 
are  young  professional  men,  ministers,  doctors,  and  the 
like  who  are  very  poor,  and  yet  who  are  people  of 
refined  and  cultured  tastes.  An  invitation  here  would 
be  a  perfect  godsend  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
should  be  meeting  people  who  are  our  equals  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word." 
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"  Yf  •"  »M  John  Castlemaine, "  there  is  Dr.  Rickard's 

rtr^^'t^'u      ""  ^°"  "''^  *°  '"^''«  t°  The  Beeches.    A 
fortnight  here  would  be  like  paradise  to  the  girl  " 

fath  J  WK-T  ^°'^  °^  '"=''•  ^"'  -""^  than  that, 
not  be  happy  as  our  guests  in  the  house,  or  for  that 
ma  ter  whom  we  might  not  like  to  have  there- 
Well,  what  would  you  do  for  those  ?  " 
"I  would  choose  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  the 
estate,  and  build  a  large  house,  fitting  it  up  on  the  lines 
of  a  good  hotel.  I  would  make  it' open  to  ^ose  to 
whom  It  might  possibly  be  a  kind  of  health  resort.'^ 

Would  you  admit  them  gratis  ? "  asked  Mr.  Castle- 
mame  with  a  smile,  "or  would  they  have  to  pay.  like 
ordmary  residents  in  an  hotel  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  should  pay  ;  but  their  payment  should 
be  so  arranged  that  while  no  one  should  he  pauperised 
no  one,  whom  it  might  be  desirable  to  receive,  should 
be  kept  out  because  of  money  considerations  " 
Again  the  keen  man  of  business  smiled 

Jl"*^    f  *'  ^^"'''   ^°"   ^°   *'"»  *hem  when  you 
got  them  here,  Olive  ?  "  he  asked 

"Well,  as  I  said,  the  place  should  be  fitted  up  on 
the  lines  of  an  hotel  or  hydro,  so  that  there  should  be 
r.tnty  of  opportunities  for  indoor  amusement" 
Yes,  but  this  is  essentially  an  outdoor  place" 

•  ,   .T!^'  *«''='o«  you  should  have  tennis  courts  a 
cricket  field,  and,  what  is  more,  golf  links." 
John  Castlemaine  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

he'l^ed^  ^°"  ^"^  ''^^  "'*'*'  *'^  '^""''^  ''°*''  OhVe  ?" 

tolZ''"-'  ^^^^  ^  P''"''  '^'^"^"^  '"=P'"°"  ;  hut,  as  you 
told  me  just  no,.-,  you  arc  a  rich  man.  and  no  one  has 
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the  right  to  either  hoard  up  money  or  to  spend  it 
entirely  on  one's  self.  Besides,  there  is  a  tract  of 
moorland  just  behind  Billhead  Farm  which,  when  laid 
out,  would  make  a  perfect  gclf  links.  There  I  think  a 
club  house  should  be  built." 

"  Would  you  allow  intoxicants  to  be  sold  ?  "  asked 
John  Castlemaine,  and  he  was  sorry  he  had  asked  the 
question  the  moment  it  had  escaped  his  lips.  He  knew 
it  made  her  think  of  Leicester,  and  brought  up  many 
painful  memories.  She  did  not  speak  for  a  few  seconds, 
but  presently  she  answered  quietly : 

"  No,  father,  and  if  the  estate  were  mine,  not  a  single 
public-house  should  exist  on  it" 

"  Have  you  finished  sketching  your  plans  yet  ?  " 
asked  John  Castlemaine. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  was  the  reply.  «  I  would  build  a 
little  church,  and  a  village  hall.  The  parish  church 
here  is  in  a  moribund  condition,  and  the  services,  owing 
to  the  vicar  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  times,  are 
neither  interesting  nor  inspiring.  Among  your  guesU 
you  will  have  ministers  of  all  denominations.  Many 
of  these  will  be  broad-minded,  cultured  men,  and  these 
will  be  perfectly  willing  to  conduct  services.  Thus 
not  only  the  visitors  to  the  place,  but  the  villagers 
also,  will  be  privileged  with  healthful  religious  teaching." 
"  But  even  then  you  would  meet  the  needs  of  only  a 
part  of  your  visitors.  Many  belonging  to  the  State 
Church  would  come,  we  should  hope." 

"  They  would  have  the  parish  church  ;  besides,  I 
said  I  would  have  ministers  of  all  denominations  to 
conduct  the  services  in  the  church  you  will  build,  so 
that  the  needs  of  people  belonging  to  every  section  of 
the  Christian  Church  should  be  met" 
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"  The  Roman  Catholics  ?  " 
"  If  they  care  to  avail  themselves  of  it- 
John  Castlemaine  laughed  quietly 

.chZr,^'''  '"*''  '?"''  °"^«'"  •>«  "'"■''•  "  but  such  a 
scheme  as  you  mention  would  need   an  indefatigable 

uSt^'ir  "'°  *°""  ^'^'  '^  ^'^'  ^-'  °f «-  -d 
"  I  would  see  to  that,  father." 

the'wliorelffairr  """"  ''^'  ''"^  -uld  superintend 
"  Yes." 
Mr.  Castlemaine  looked  at  her  steadily 

"  Itltuul T ^°"' '''''™' '' impossible,OIive."he said. 
It  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money;  but  that  fact 
should  not  stand  in  the  way.  I  can  see^,  that  no  man 
hould  own  such  a  place  as  this,  and  then  selfishlj 
reserve  .t  all  to  himself.  What  is  more,  I  feel  sue 
that   you  could  make  it  a  great  success/in  the  h^It 

ardiiutr'^ "" ' '-  °-  ^'"•-  ^-— ■ 

"  And  that  ?  " 
controlhng  hand,  one  controlling  mind.     While  yours 

would  be  well  ;  but  presently  you  would  not  be  ^ble 

h.!l  "ffsary  time   and  attention,  and    then 

ththmg  would  become  a  matter  of  committeeism,  and 

S  mTSr-  ^'"^'^  -"''^  be  utterly  out  of  accord 

amou^nt'n?^  '''°"'^  '  "°*  '°"*'""''  *°  ^ive  the  necessary 
amount  of  time  and  attention  ?  " 

"Well,  for  example,  you  might  get  married." 

n«  face  became  as  pale  as  death. 
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"  I  shall  never  marry,"  she  said. 
"  .''to.isense  I " 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  she  repeated. 
"  You   do   not  mean  that  you    regard   yourself  as 
bound  by  that  mad  promise  to  Leicester  ? " 

She  was  silent,  but  she  nodded  her  head  in  assent. 
"  But,  Olive,  this  would  be  madness.     The  man  is 
dead-a    suicide.     Even    although   the    promise    were 
valid  had  he  lived,  it  has  no  meaning  now  he  is  dead  " 
"  Yes,  it  has,"  she  said. 

An  angry  look  shot  om  John  Castlemaine's  eyes 
The  girl's  determinatic  i  was  so  absurd  that  he  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  himself  from  speaking  Impatiently 
He  kept  silence,  however.  He  reflected  that  the  tragic 
death  of  I^icester  was  so  recent,  that  Olive's  mind  was 
m  a  morbid  condition. 

"  Anyhow,  Ml  think  over  what  you  say,  Olive,"  he 
said  kindly.  "I  imagine,  moreover,  that  I  shall  do 
what  you  say.  Even  if  the  scheme  fails.  It  will  be  a 
splendid  failure,  and  I  do  not  think  It  will  land  us 
either  in  the  workhouse  or  the  bankruptcy  court" 

A  few  weeks  later  Olive  was  busy  examining  archi- 
tects plans,  listening  to  professional  golfers'  ideas 
concerning  the  best  way  of  laying  out  golf  links,  and 
hearing  protests  from  certain  in  the  parish  concerning 
her  wild,  Utopian,  and  unpractical  scheme.  Difficulties 
however,  did  not  turn  her  aside  from  her  purpose,  and 
in  her  arduous  labours  she  was  led  to  brood  less  over 
the  tragic  cloud  which  had  fallen  upon  her  life. 

A  year  later  a  great  change  came  over  Vale.  Linden 
The  little  wayside  station  some  three  miles  away,  which 
had  been  seldom  used,  became  quite  busy.  The  hills 
and  vales,  which  had  been  well-nigh  forsaken,  echoed 
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to  the  laughter  of  many  voices.  Tired,  overworked 
men  and  women  found  health  and  recreation  amongst 
the  wild  moors,  and  roaming  amidst  wooded  dells 
while  many  who.  amidst  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
London,  found  little  to  rejoice  in,  felt  that  their  youth 
was  renewed  as  they  filled  their  lungs  with  the  balmy 
air  of  Devon.  ' 

The  great  house  at  Vale  Linden,  which  during  the 
la  e  ownership  never  received  a  guest,  save  those  of  a 
select  class  was  now  often  nlled  with  people  they  would 
have  called  plebeian  ;  nevertheless,  it  had  never  since 
Its  erection  been  such  a  centre  of  hospitality  and 
gladness  as  now. 

The  new  homestead  was  filled  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  opened,  while  in  the  new  church,  which  John  Castle- 
maine  had  built,  people  who  had  listened  to  no  preacher 
but  the  prosy  vicar,  rejoiced  in  the  thoughts  of  men 
who  had  a  real  message  to  deliver,  while  those  who  had 
lived  their  lives  amidst  turmoil  and  strife  felt  that  their 
spiritual  and  intellectual  needs  were  met,  in  this  quaint 
Devonshire  village,  "far  from  the  madding  crowd" 

And  Olive  Castlemaine  was  the  presiding  genius 
everywhere  It  was  she  who  arranged  for  competitions 
on  the  golf  links,  and  matches  in  the  tennis  courts 
No  concert  or  lecture  at  the  village  hall  seemed  to  be 
complete  without  her.  The  ministers  who  came  to  the 
little  church  declared  that  but  for  the  organ  which  she 
played,  and  the  choir  she  trained,  they  would  find  it 
far  more  difficult  to  preach,  while  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
sorrowed  with  a  great  sorrow  that  such  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  girl  should  be  a  dissenter 

Nevertheless,  he  could  not  deny  that  a  new  life  was 
lived  by  the  people.     Books  which  the  villagers  had 
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never  heard  of  before  were  now  read  eagerly,  while 
drunkenness  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  thine  of 
the  past.  ^ 

Thus  Olive  Castlemaine  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
of  her  life.     In  the  midst  of  her  many  new  duties  she 
tried  to  forget  the  one  who  crossed  the  pathway  of  her 
life,  and  then  had  suddenly  left  it.     Not  that  she  alto- 
gether succeeded.     Often  in  her  quiet  hours  the  picture 
of  this  man  as  she  had  first  seen  him  came  back  to  her 
Again  she  saw  the  pale  face,  and  the  straight,  erect 
form,  while  the  memory  of  his  cynical  and  faithless 
words   haunted   her.     Even   yet   she  could   not  help 
admiring  him.     No  matter  who  might  be  in  the  room 
his  was  the  most  striking  figure ;  no  one,  in  spite  of 
his   cynicism,  had  been  listened   to  as  eagerly  as  he 
Even  while  she  grew  angry  at  the  thought  of  his  wager- 
ing to  wm  her  as  his  wife,  she  wondered  whether  she 
had  done  right  in  driving  him  away.     She  knew  that 
he  had  been  drunk  when  he  had  done  it,  knew,  too 
that  w.thm  a  few  weeks  of  the  wedding  he  had  con- 
fessed tl...t  he  was  marrying  her  to  win  his  wager,  and 
to  participate  in  her  father's  wealth.     No.  she  could 
not  have  done  otherwise.     Her  self-respect,  her  woman's 
pnde  would  not  have  allowed  her;  moreover,  his  pro- 
fessions of  reformation  were  oi.ly  a  part  of  his  plan  for 
deceiving  her.     Within  three  days  of  the  time  when  he 
should  have  married  her,  he  had,  while  drunk,  allowed 
her  picture  to  be  exhibited  before  a  crowd  of  gaping 
rustics;  he  had  uttered  maudlin  words  about  her,  and 
then  fallen  on  the  platform  in  a  condition  of  drunken 
imbecility.     No,  she  had  done  right,  and  yet  she  felt 
sure  that  he  must  have  loved  her.     Besides,  in  spite  of 
his  vices,  he  was  a  noteworthy  man.     There  was  some- 
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thr  cause  of  h.s  death  ;  but  not  often.  She  was^ 
healthy-mmded,  too  sane  for  that.  The  man  wh^^o^M 
throw  away  his  life  because  of  what  she  had  done  cou  d 
never  have  been  one  whom' she  could  respect 

Her  solace  was  in  work,  in  living  for  the  benefit  of 
others  and  to  this  she  gave  her  life.'  Little  by  httt  at 
the  leading  families  of  the  county  came  to  know  W 

rtLrl^."'"^  ^"'"«°--  I-tinctivdrt£ 
eahsed  that  she  was  no  ordinarj'  woman,  while  her 

ments.  Before  two  years  had  passed  away  more  than 
one  county  magnate  had  sought  her  hand^n  mLS 
;:mi"Sir^-^^'^^---'^-''-rminaS: 

Jris-hrt-^s^rrSe!:: 


CHAPTER    XIX 

THE  Man    with   THE   FEZ 

QLIVE  CASTLEMAINE  sat  on  the  Ia«m  of  her 
^<-^  Devonshire  home,  looking  away  across  the  valley 
towards  the  moorlands  which  lay  beyond.  P/  her  side 
stood  a  young  fellow  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years 
of  iige. 

"  You  don't  say  you  are  sorry  for  me,  Miss  Castle- 
manie,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  not  on  my  side,  you  see,"  she  replied,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Would  that  make  a  difference  ?  Would  you  have 
congratulated  me  if  I  were  on  your  side,  and  won  the 
seat  ?  " 

"  And  if  you  had  lust  it— if  you  had  made  a  good 
fight." 

"  You  believe  in  fighting  ?  " 

"  To  the  very  end." 

"  Still,  I  can't  turn  my  coat— even  for  you,"  he  said 
apologetically. 

"  I  would  not  like  you  to." 

"  And,  after  all,  the  battle's  not  lost,  because  of  one 
defeat" 

"  You  are  going  to  stand  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  stand  agafn.     We  must  have 
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a  General  Election  in  a  year  or  two ;  meanwhile  I  shall 

fT^;^ !..     n"  ^^^«"""«"'  "•«  bound  to  make  a  fool 

ir'sett"^'"'"'  ^"=''°"  -"'  --'  -<•  ^  ^''" 
"  You  seem  very  certain." 

"  The   man  who   keeps  pegging   away,  and    never 
gives  up,  has  always   reason   to  be  certain.     And  I 
never  give  up. 
Olive  was  silent 

;'  Don't  you  believe  in  that  attitude?  "  he  asked 
Yes-m  a  way.     Still,  I  should  make  sure  I  was 
not  stnvmg  after  an  impossibility." 

"Everything  that  has  ever  been  done  worth  the 
domg,— I  mean  every  really  great  thing-has  been 
done  by  attempting  the  impossible" 

Olive  turned  towards  him  with  a  gla.ice  that  did  not 
ack  admiration     He  was  a  fine-looking  young  fellow  ; 
tall  well  formed,  and  well  favoured.     He  belonged  to 
that  class  which  maintains  the  best  traditions  of  the  old 
county    famihes.     He   was   the   owner   of    an    estate 
which    lay   contiguous   to   that  of  John  Castlemaine. 
and   he   was   a   healthy-minded,  clear-brained    younJ 
Englishman      In  many  things  the  two  were  opposed 
His  sympathies  were,  in  the  main,  with  the  claLs  : 
hers  with  the  people;  he  had  but  little  belief  in  the 
democracy,  she  had.     He  believed  in  the  aristocracy  of 
wl'     M  '"  ^^  ^ris'«:'-av  of  intellect  and  personal 
worth.     Not  that  he  was  not  interested  in  th^  welt- 
being  of  the  people-he  was  ;  but  their  ideas  as  to  the 
way  ,n  which  that  well-being  would  be  realised   were 
different      His   mind  had   been  shaped  and  coloured 
by  the  class  among  which  he  had  been  reared,  by  the 
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atmosphere  m  which  he  had  lived,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  this  Devonshire  squire's  home  was  different  from  that 
which  had  surrounded  Olive  Castlemaine's  life. 

"No,"  he  went  on  presently,  "I   never  believe  in 

giving  up.     That  is  a  characteristic  of  my  race.     The 

Briarfields  have  always  been  noted  for  their— obstinacy.' 

"  It  is  not  always  a  pleasant  characteristic,"  she  said 

with  a  laugh. 

"  But  a  useful  one,"  he  said.  "  It  has  saved  me 
from  defeat  more  than  once.  When  I  first  went  to  a 
public  school  I  fought  a  boy  bigger  than  myself.  He 
whipped  me  badly ;  but  I  mastered  him  in  the  end." 

There  was  no  boastfulness  in  the  way  he  spoke  • 
moreover,  he  evidently  had  a  reason  for  leading  the 
conversation  into  this  channel. 

"  That  is  one  reason  why  I  refuse  to  take  '  No '  from 
you, '  he  continued.  "  I  never  loved  any  other  woman  • 
I  never  shall ;  and  I  shall  never  give  up  hope  of 
winning  you." 

"  Really,  I  am  very  sorry  for  this,  Mr.  Briariield  " 
"Don't  say  that,  Miss  Castlemaine.  I  suppose  it  is 
bad  policy  to  expose  my  hand  in  this  way ;  neverthe- 
less  what  I  tell  you  is  true.  Although  you  first  refused 
me  three  years  ago,  I  shall  never  give  up  hoping  that 
I  shall  win  you,  and  never  give  up  trying." 

"  Had  we  not  better  change  the  subject  ?  "  she  said 
rather  coldly,  although  there  was  no  look  of  anger  or 
resentment  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  this.  It  is  more  than  a 
year  since  I  spoke  to  you  last,  and  I  wished  you  to 
know  that  I  have  not  altered— never  shall  alter.  I 
love  you,  and  I  shall  not  give  up  hope  of  winning  you. 
I  know  I  am  not  of  your  way  of  thinking.     To  be 
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perfectly  frank,  I  interpret  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  andholder  differently  from  you.  But  I  admire 
you  all  the  same.  No  doubt  you  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  by  keeping  an  open  house  ;  no  doubt 
too,  your  home  of  rest  for  a  jaded  multitude  is  veiy 
fine,  but  then  I  have  old-fashioned  ideas  " 

Olive  laughed  gaily.  She  had  almost  enjoyed 
the  cnticisms  which,  during  the  past  five  years,  had 
been  passed  upon  her  work. 

"At  any  rate  the  house  was  never  used  in  such  a 
way  before,"  she  said. 

«  Never,"  said  Herbert  Briarfield.  «  The  late  owner 
—well,  he  did  not  believe  in  using  his  home  as  a  sort 
ot  hydro,  or  convalescent  establishment." 

"  No,"  said  Olive,  «  I  suppose  he  did  not,  but  then 
one  has  one  s  duties." 

"Yes  but  duty  is  a  word  which  is  interpreted 
differently  by  different  people.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  see  why  one  should  open  one's  house  to  every- 
body. Of  course,  it  is  not  my  business,  but  don't  you 
think  you  fulfilled  your  duty  when  you  built  your  home 
of  rest  ?  ' 

"  No,"  said  Olive.     "  The  Home  of  Rest,  as  you  call 
It,  IS  for  strangers,  but  those  I  invite  here  are  people  I 
have  known.    They  come  here  as  my  personal  friends." 
You  must  have  a  lot  of  personal  friends." 

"I  have,  and  really  these  last  few  years  have  been  a 
revelation  to  me.  I  never  realised  the  number  of  over- 
worked gentlefolk  there  were,  neither  did  I  ever  dream 
of  the  amount  of  gratitude  there  is  in  the  world." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  continue  doing  this— this— 
kind  of  thing,  Miss  Castlemaine  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  think  so." 
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"  What,  when  you  get  married  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  marry." 

Herbert  Briarfield  looked  at  her  steadily.  For  the 
last  three  years  he  had  been  a  suitor  for  Olive  Castle! 
mames  hand,  and  although  she  had  given  him  no 
encouragement,  he  had  never  given  up  hope  thTt  he 
would  one  day  win  her.  Moreover,  so  certa^  was  he 
that  he  would  one  day  succeed,  that  he  had  almost 
uncon.,c,ously  assumed  a  kind  of  proprietary  right  ovt 

win  ^^ H-^  ^°". """  ""^"y"  '"  '«'''•  "  ^"d  *«n  you 

^ur^'   K    !"'"'i''-     ''°"'  ^'''  '^"««  *">  will  be  to 
your  husband— and  to-to  your  position" 

Ohve  Castlemaine  did  not  reply.     He  had  so  often 
n:Srwht.  ""  --■'"-."-  ^He  did  noT£ 

^you    W.11    not  be  offended   if  I    speak   plainly,   will 

"  I  f  ">  not  likely  to  be  offended  with  my  friends 
Mr.  Briarfield,"  she  said,  "but  there  is  one  s"bie"t  S 
should  be  debarred.  You  know  very  well  tha  I  hTve 
made  up  my  mind." 

"  Let  no  subject  be  debarred.  Miss  Castlemaine.  It 
i  not  nght  that  .t  should  be.  If  there  were  some  one 
else  of  course  I  should  have  to  regard  your  refusal  as 
inevitable.     But  there  is  no  one  elsLis  Aere  ?  " 

Ohve  Castlemaine  did  not  speak,  but  there  was  a 
look  .n  her  eyes  which,  had  Herbert  Briariield  seen,  he 
would  have  thought  it  wise  to  be  silent 

"We  are  neither  of  us  children,"  he  went  on  ;  « I  am 
th.rty.s.x,  and  therefore  not  ignorant  of  the  worid  I 
know  that  you  have  had  many  offers  of  marriage,  and 
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I— I    know   that   the  man   to  whom   you  were  once 
engaged  is  dead." 

He  felt  he  was  acting  like  a  fool  while  he  was  speak- 
ing.  but  the  words  escaped  him,  in  spite  of  himself. 
,.,  ,,  "'  y°"  "'  "°t  B0'"&  to  ai:ow  that  to  wreck  your 
hfe.  he  went  on.  "You  are  young-and-and  you 
know  how  beautiful  you  are.  Besides,  I  love  you  •  love 
you  like  my  own  life.  You  are  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  to  me.  I  do  not  know  the— the  story  of  that 
business,  but— but  surely-oh,  Olive,  you  cannot  allow 
such  an  episode— the  fact  that  a  worthless  fellow  com- 
mitted suicide— to  close  your  heart  to  me  for  ever 
Oh,  Ohve,  do  have  a  little  pity  on  me  ! " 

Her  first  feeling  as  he  spoke  was  of  anger,  but  this 
was  followed  by  pity.  She  had  always  thought  of  him 
with  kindness.  In  many  respects  he  was  a  fine  young 
fellow,  and  was  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  thus  the 
fact  of  his  love  could  not  be  altc^ether  unpleasant 

"Mr.  Briarfield,"she  said,  "really  I  am  very  sorry 
for  this  ;  but  let  me  say  once  and  for  all " 

"  No,  no,  not  now.     Give  me  another  three  months— 

\t  I™",  '^f''  '°  ''°"  *S*''"  *"■•     I"  *e   meanwhile 
think  ;t  all  out  again,  Olive." 

'  If  is  no  use,  Mr.  Briarfield.  I  am  not  one  to  alter 
my  mind  easily." 

"  But  there  is  no  one  else,  is  there  ?  " 
"  No." 

"Then  let  me  speak  to  you  again  in  three  months' 
time.     May  I  ?  " 

"  But  my  answer  will  be  the  same  as  now  " 
"No,  it  will  not     You  will  let  me  speak  again  then 
won  t  you  ? "  «.  . 

"  And  you'll  accept  what  I  say  then  as  final  ?  " 
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"  Tell  me  what  it  is." 

«nH  r*'  'i^""  '■*,'""'*  ""=  ^*  '^^  '"'^  °f  ^'^e  ■nonths, 
and  then  if  you  alter  your  mind  afterwards,  youll  let 
me  know."  •  /  "  "  'ct 

"  Yes,  I  promise  that.     But  mind,  after  that  you  are 

te°I  you '^       '°   ""'   *"*   '"•  °"  **"   ""''J'^'  «"   I 

"  Yes,  I  promise  that" 

Herbert  Briarfield   turned  away  from   Olive  as  he 
spoke,   and   walked  to  the  end   of  the  lawn.     There 

iuL  /  ■;"  ^'^«=™'"^«on  shone  from  his  eyes,  and 
his  hands  clenched  and  unclenched  nervously 

"She  must  she  musV  he  said.     '■  There  is  no  one 
else,  and  I  unU  win  her." 

He  returned  to  her  presently  and.  drawing  a  chair 
near  hers,  sat  down  by  her  side. 

"  I  suppose  your  Home  of  Rest  is  full,"  he  said  with 
seemmg  carelessness.  ' 

"Yes,"  she   said:    "had   it  been   twice  as  large  it 
would  have  been  filled.     As  for  the  golf  links  they  are 
always  popular.     You  see,  while  it  if  fogg^  a;d  mi^ 
able  m  London,  it  is  perfect  weather  her!"^  Just  S 
we  are  only  ,n  the  middle  of  April,  and  yet  we  a^ 

Hre^"k2t"/''^^''°"  °'  ^"-^  ''  ■-'  -"^O^^i^e 
"Yes?" 
"  Yes.     It  is  a  good  thing  you  are  s-^  cosmopolitan 
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in  your  views.     I  dropped  in  there  last  night,  and  had 
a  talk  with  a  German  and  a  Frenchman,  while  I  saw, 
sitting   in  the  smoking-room,  an  Arab  of  some  sort! 
At  any  rate,  he  wore  a  fez." 
"  Indeed  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  did  not  speak  to  him,  as  he  seemed  in  a 
rather  unsociable  mood  ;  but  the  German  told  me  he 
was  a  remarkable  sort  of  character.     It  seems  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  away  in  Africa,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  I  think." 
"  What  led  him  to  come  here  ?  " 
"Heaven  only  knows.     Why  did  the  German  and 
the  Frenchman  come  ?     I  suppose  they  heard  of  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  home,  of  its  beautiful  surround- 
ings, and  its  healthful  climate.     Besides,  in  addition  to 
its  cheapness,  all  sorts  of  stories  are  afloat  about  the 
place.     You  know  that." 
Olive  laughed. 

"  I  heard  only  yesterday,"  went  on  Briarfield,  "  that 
you  built  it  on  account  of  a  dream  you  had  when  a 
child  ;  while  some  time  ago  some  one  told  me  that  you 
had  loved  some  youth  some  years  ago,  who  had  died 
of  consumption,  because  of  the  want  of  a  home  of  rest 
like  this." 

Olive  laughed  again. 

"I    have    been    there   very  little  lately,"  she 
"  I've  had  so  many  other  things  to  do." 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  they  all  hope  to  see  you. 
German    told    me   that   the    man    with   the    fez 
fatalist,  and  does  not  believe  in  right  or  wrong.      .,^^ 
a  striking-looking  fellow,  and  would  be  noticed  in  any 
crowd.     He's  only  been  there  two  days,  but  is  quite  a 
centis  of  interest." 
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"  1"^'^'"  *"**  °"'"  '•  ""''"'  '»  he  like  f  « 
of  moi  r*  *!!/?'"•  """'""«•  ''«  I  'hould  judge  he-5 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

ThAr       ?"*""  ''''°  '"«'  '^'^«"  ">"ch  in   Mecca 

mysterious.     TK.  ^^^     '"  .  **«•   anything    that    is 
tTr^^Ahi  J  '  ""'"""^  *"'''  ""  •'^  "'''I  «  -"versa. 
"  In  what  language  ?  " 

lan"g;ag,2"' Th"e  F  '  T""  *'*  *•'  '^^'  "»  the 
likeTSsial'^hS'tTerm  n  "'  'V^''  ^^'""^ 
Of  German    liUi^^^et  pX^n^^Ae' taltsTot: 

in  Arabic"  '  "^^  *""  ''«  ^'^  '^ifng 

"  Do  you  know  Arabic  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  " 
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"  Signer  Ricordo." 
"  Ricordo  f     That  sounds  Italian." 
"  He  may  be   Italian.     I  suppose  lots  of   Italians 
go  across  to  Tunis  from  Genoa.     He  might  be  Z. 
th.ng.  m  fact-Russian,  Spanian),  Italian,  or  A,«b  ' 
^^  I  suppose  he  is  a  gentleman  ?  " 
"As   I   told  you,   I   never  spoke  to  him;  but  the 
German  told  me  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  position.    Ke  thinks  him 
a  count,  or  somethmg  of  that  sort ;  but.  as  I  told  him 
I^u.n  counts  are  cheap.    Be  that  as  it  may,  he  speaks 
o  himself  as  a  simple  '  Signore.'  and  makes  no  parade 
of  his  greatness  whatever." 

" That  may  be  because  he  has  none' 

«  But  I  should  gather  that  he  has.     This  German  is 

a  man  who  knows  things,  and  he  tells  me  that  there 

an  be  no  doubt  but  that  Signor  Ricordo  has  mov,^ 

L^"-  "'°'''  '"«"«="*'»'  circles.     Oh,  1  can  assure  you 

there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  it.     You  cannot  look 

lil^'af^h  t*°"'/".""^  *"'  •''=  '^  '^  man  who  hai 
lived  at  the  heart  of  things." 

"You  make  me  quite   curious.     I    must   visit  the 
home,  and  make  hh  acquaintance." 
of  him.^"  ^  ''"^  '■"te'-esting  to  know  what  you  think 

hI^V".""^'''  "  "°*  "'^^  '    "^  *°"'d  not  go  to  The 
Homestead  if  he  were."  i"  ^nc 

is  Z^LTT".  '^'"^  "°*  '°""  "P-     The  truth  is,  he 
s  not  the  k,nd  of  man  who  suggests  such  things.    You 

^c^:.T  ' ""'  '^"°"^'"^ "'  *'  '"^"' "°'  "^  "^ 

^^JJwonder  you  did  not  try  and  make  his  acquaint- 
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"  I  wanted  to  badly  ;  but,  as  I  said,  he  seemed  to 
be  in  an  unsociable  mood." 

"  I  daresay  you  will  speak  to  him  some  time." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  am  going  in  there  to-night  to  dine 
with  my  German  acquaintance." 

Olive  raised  her  eyebrows 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  of  what  you  are  thinking.  You 
are  saying  to  yourself  that  I  am  false  to  my  creed  by 
dining  with  a  stranger,  in  order  to  see  a  man  who  may 
have  been  a  dor.key-boy  in  Cairo  ;  but  if  I  have  made 
you  curious  by  talking  about  him,  what  must  I  be,  who 
have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  You  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  German, 
then,  in  order  to  get  an  introduction  to  Sienor 
Ricordo?"  ^ 

"Exactly.  I  know  I  am  not  courteous  to  my 
German  host,  but  it  is  the  truth.  Besides,  to  give 
your  Home  of  Rest  its  due,  they  do  things  very  well 
there." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Olive,  with  a  laugh.  "I  am 
always  pleased  when  I  give  my  customers  satisfaction." 

A  little  later  Herbert  Briarfield  left  Vale  Linden  and 
rode  back  to  his  home. 

"  How  much  she  must  have  loved  the  fellow  after 
all  I "  he  said  to  himself  "  It  must  be  six  years  at 
least  since  he  threw  up  the  sponge,  and  yet  she  remains 
true  to  his  memory.  I  cannot  understand  it  Of 
course  one  doesn't  know  all  that  happened  ;  yet  how 
could  she  give  the  fellow  up  because  he  was  such  a  cur, 
and  then  refuse  to  marry  any  one  else  because  he 
committed  suicide  ?  " 

During  the  afternoon  he  rode  out  to  see  some  off- 
farms,  and  then  came  back  to  dress  for  dinner.    "  What 
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an  idea  to  build  such  a  place  !  "  he  said  as  the  carriage 
rolled  along.  "  Still,  I  suppose  a  wilful  woman  must 
have  her  way." 

Herr  Triibner,  the  German,  met  him  with  a  great 
show  of  politeness,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  dinner 
with  much  effusion. 

"  You  know  the  patroness  of  this  establishment  ?  " 
he  said  presently. 

"Yes,  I  know  her,"  replied  Briarfield,  rather  un- 
graciously. 

"  I  have  hoped  to  see  her,"  said  Herr  Trubner,  "  but 
up  to  now  I  have  been  unsuccessful.  And  yet  I  was 
told  she  came  here  constantly.  It  was  one  of  the 
thmgs  which  induced  me  to  come.  So  beautiful 
so  generous,  so  pious,  I  could  not  resist  the  desire 
to  see  her." 

"  It  is  possible  you  may  be  disappointed,"  said  Briar- 
field.  He  was  rather  angry  that  the  woman  he  hoped 
to  marry  should  be  talked  about  in  such  a  way. 

"Oh,  no,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed,"  replied  the 
German.  "  Only  half  an  hour  ago  I  was  told  that 
while  I  was  out  walking  with  Signor  Ricordo  she  was 
down  here,  and  that  she  had  arranged  for  a  concert  to 
be  held  in  two  evenings  from  now.  Ah,  and  I  love 
music  1  I  who  am  from  the  country  of  Handel  and 
Strauss,  and  Schubert  and  Wagner,  I  love  it !  I  may 
be  a  poor,  broken-down  old  German,  but  I  love  it,  as  I 
love  all  things  beautiful." 

"  Is  it  not  rather  strange  th-t  your  friend  Signor 
Ricordo,  who  is  a  rich  man,  uld  have  come  to  a 
place  which  was  built— well,  n^t  as  a  money-making 
concern  ?  "  said  Briarfield  rather  brutally. 

"  Is  he  rich  ?  "  asked  the  German. 
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"  I  thought  you  told  me  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
position." 

"And  what  then,  Mr.  Briarfield  ?  A  man  may  be 
poor,  and  stil.'  be  a  gentleman.  I  am  poor— but  I 
do  not  say  it  to  boast— I  am  of  the  best  families  in 
Germany.  My  mother  was  a  Von  Finkelstein,  while 
the  Trubners  are  of  the  best  blood  in  my  country 
Ah,  yes  I"  ' 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  I  do  not  see 
Signer  Ricordo." 

"Ah,  but  he  is  here  in  The  Homestead.      Yes    I 
hke  that  name.     It  makes  me  think  of  Germany,  that 
word    homestead.'     That  is  why  we  Germans  and  you 
English  are  a  great  people.     No  nation  can  have  the 
reeling  so  strongly  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  the 
word  'home '  without  being  a  great  people.    The  French 
with  their  Chez  vous,  and  the  Italians  with  their  casa  sua 
are  poor,  not  only  in  their  language,  but  in  that  sublime 
quality  which  makes  a  people  invent  the  word  '  home.' 
Forgive  me  for  being  prosy  ;  but  I  like  to  think  that 
the  Germans  and  the  English  are  akin.     But  what  was 
I  saying?     Oh,  yes,  Signor  Ricordo  is  in  The  Home- 
stead, and  he  is  looking  forward  to  meeting  you.    When 
I  told  him  that  you  knew  our  patron  saint,  he  became 
interested,  and  asked  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of 
being  introduced.     Have  you  finished  ?     That  is  well 
We  will  have  our  coffee  brought  into  the  smoking- 
room.  ^ 

As  Herbert  Briarfield  walked  behind  Herr  Trubner 
into  the  smoking-room,  he  asked  himself  why  he  had 
been  so  foolish  as  to  accept  the  latter's  invitation  to 
dine.  He  knew  that  Olive  had  built  the  place  with  an 
Idea  of  charity,  and   although  he  had  no  doubt  that 
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Herr  Tnibner  was  of  a  good  German  family,  he  did 
not  rehsh  din.ng  with  a  number  of  :mpecunious  people 

t^A  T    r'     ^^^^"'  ^'  "°  '°"Ser  regretted  that 
he  had  come,  for,  sittmg  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  he 

r      IZ")  ''*°  ''"'*  ""'"^^'^  ^"'^^  '"t'^^^t  ^  strongly 
the  night  before,  and  whom  he  had  really  come  to  sm. 


CHAPTER  XX 

HERBERT   BRIARFIELD   AND   THE   STRANGER 

CIGNOR  RICORDO  rose   as   Herr  Triibner   and 
v^   Herbert  Bnarfield  came  up  to  him.     As  he  did 

hit'  Zuf""^  '^"^  ^^  ^^  °f '"°'-«  *^"  °rdinary 
he  ght  and  that  ne  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  mu^ 
cular  srength.  But  he  quickly  forgot  the%tranger^ 
physical  proportions  as  he  realised  that  peculiar  quality 
.n  the  man  s  presence,  to  indicate  which  no  better  word 
can  be  used  than  "personality."  Had  he  been  asked 
afterwards  to  describe  him,  he  would  not  have  dwelt 
upon  his  physical  appearance  at  all,  except  only  in  so 

remarkable  For  he  was  remarkable.  Before  he  spoke 
a  word,  Bnarfield  felt  it  It  was  not  that  his  face  told 
him  anything      The  chin  and  the  mouth  were  covered 

f     u    i  !^  -'  ^^"^    *"•*    moustache,  while    the 

forehead  was  hidden  from  him  by  ti,e  Turkish  fez 
which  he  wore  Nevertheless,  the  face  was  one  which 
he  knew  he  should  never  forget  The  stranger's  eyes 
were  large,  but  they  were  seldom  opened  wide!  because 
of  his  peculiar  habit  of  half  closing  them.  In  the 
lamplight  they  looked  black,  but  they  might  easily 
be  any  other  colour.  Moreover,  the  protruding  fore- 
head threw  them  in  a  shadow.     His  skin  was   much 
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tanned  as  though  he  had  lived  his  life  beneath  a 
^op.caI  sun  ;  his  large  nervous  hands  were  also  ataost 
a^  brown  as  an  Indian's.  There  was  nothing  Orient! 
Ae  ErstV""^*!."^  '''^  '"•  '""'  y^'  he  suggested 
English  voice  t  was,  if  one  may  use  the  terms,  more 
suWe    more    flu.d      Moreover,  he   seldom  raised    his 

TLT"  "''''"  •'"  ^^^  '^^^P'y  i"t"«^ted.  he  never 
Aowed  h.s  interest  by  eagerness  or  loudness  of  speech 
His  hearers  felt  it,  rather  than  heard  or  saw  it 

No  one  would  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  talkative 
man,  and  yet  he  spoke  freely-at  least,  he  seemed  to  ■ 
nevertheless,  even  while  he  was  speaking,  Herbert 
Briarfield  was  wondering  what  he  was  really\i„king 
Sicm  p  ^,  f  ■""''  ^  somewhat  strange  to  you, 
£ght  '"      Sri^rRM,  after  their  coffee  was 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

The  question  seemed  natural,  and  yet.  while  he  spoke 
in  low  tones,  it  suggested  a  kind  of  anger 

in  ZT  ?"^"f  ""'  •""  >'°"  ^^^^  «P«"t  y°"r  life 

h  ;  J  '^°  "°'  ''""^  ""='>  ^bout  the  East,  but 

I  have  called  at  Tunis,  and  have  spent  a   few  days 

hved^his  life  there,  a  Devonshire  village  must  seem 

utt'erei^h!!  ""^'^°""^'°  y°".  Mr.  Briarfield  "-he 
ce  tain  *^"^'"f, '^^^'^'■"gly.  a^  though  he  were  not 
certem  about  the  exact  pronunciation-"  that  the 
d^ff  ences  which  one  sees  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
ail  lie  on  the  surface  ? " 
"  No,  I  cannot 


they  are   deep." 


say  that.     From  what  I  have 
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"  How  deep  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  that" 
"I  do  not  think  so.  What  is  the  covering  of  the 
world  here?  Mud.  Yes,  call  it  another  nam!  if  you 
like;  but  .t  .s  still  mud.  Of  course,  it  is  very  useful  • 
.t  grows  food.  Away  in  Africa  the  world  is  covered  in 
many  places  by  sand;  but  it  is  only  another  form  of 
mud.  Gnnd  .t  sufficiently  fine,  and  it  becomes  slime- 
mud.  But  we  must  not  grumble  ;  it  grows  food.  It 
■s  not  exactly  the  same  as  you  have  here ;  but  its 
quahfes  are  similar.  It  goes  to  making  blood,  and 
bone  and  smew.  Essentially,  it  is  the  same;  super- 
ficially only,  it  is  different." 

"But    I   was   thinking  of  men   and   women.     The 
charactenstics  of  the  people  who  live  near    the  Nile 
are  different  from  those  of  us  living  here  in  England" 
^^  Again,  how  deep  is  the  difference  ?  " 
"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow  you." 

"  A"'^  /f  ..*^  *°"^'''  '^  "^""y  «'■"?'«•     The  sand  of 
Sahara,  of  Libya  is  different  from  your  Devonshire  soil 

iTrl  '°;  ?"';  '^  '  "^'^'  '*  S™^'  ^°°'^-  't  ^°"t»ins  the 
same  vital  elements.  The  Arab  is  different  from  the 
Englishman  ;  yes,  but  how  deep  is  the  difference  ?     His 

Z?J  r  "■'  '^"'  • !!'  """"^y'  ^''  *°"Shts  by  different 
sounds,  true.  Even  his  thoughts  may  on  the  surface  be 
different;  but  dig  down  deep,  and  you  find  the  same 
elemental  characteristics.  The  Eastern  eats  and  sleeps 
so  does  an  Englishman.  The  Eastern  loves  and  hates 
so  does  an  Englishman.  The  Eastern  ponders  over' 
lifes  mysteries  and  wonders  about  the  great  unknown, 
so  does  the  Englishman.  In  a  less  degree,  I  will 
admit,  but  he  does.  Pull  aside  the  tawdry  excres- 
cences,  Mr.  Briarfield,  and  all  places  are  alike,  all  men 
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All  men,  all  climes,  all  ages  tell  the  same 


are  alike, 
story." 

«ArV"„''°'^'      What  is  it?"    asked   Briarfield. 

Ah,  I  ./ill  not  try  and  put  that  into  words." 
"  why  ?  " 

"  Ifs  not  worth  while." 

Briarfield  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  he  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  man  was  in  earnest  or  not. 

"Have   you    been   in    England    long?"    he    asked 
presently. 

"  Three  months." 
"  In  what  part,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 
"  London." 

"  And  you  like  London  ?  " 
"  Yes — no — London  is  hell." 

He  spoke  quietly,  yet  there  was  a  strange  Intensity 
in  his  tones.  ' 

"Pa-don  me,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
I  do  not  particularise  when  I  say  that  London  is  hell 
It  only  appears  more  like  hell  than  other  places,  because 
there  are  more  people  there." 

"  You  are  alluding  to  the  east  of  London  ?  " 
"And  to  the  west.  To  the  east  most,  perhaps, 
because  the  people  are  more  real  there.  There  is  less 
artificiality,  less  veneer.  The  nearer  to  real  life  you 
get,  the  nearer  to  hell.  And  yet  I  don't  know;  the 
same  fires  burn  in  the  west,  although  they  are  more 
carefully  hidden  from  view." 

"  Yu  1  have  visited  other  parts  of  England  ? " 
"  Yes,  visited" 

"  And  how  did  the  other  parts  strike  you  ?  " 
"  Still  hell,  but  duller." 

Herbert   Briarfield   looked   towards  Signor  Ricordo 
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with  a  kind  of  nervous  laugh.     Even  yet  he  did  not 
know  how  to  regard  him. 

"  I  agree  with  your — what  do  you  call  him  ? — Dr. 
Johnson.  When  he  was  asked  where  he  would  rather 
live  in  the  summer,  he  said,  '  On  the  whole,  London." 
'  And  where  in  the  winter  ? '  asked  his  questioner. 
'  Ah,  in  winter,'  he  said,  '  there  is  no  place  else.  Yes, 
London  is  interesting." "" 

"  What  impressed  you  most  in  London  ?  "  asked 
Briariield,  for  want  of  a  better  question. 

Ricordo  hesitated  a  second. 

"  The  friendliness  of  the  waiters,  I  think,"  he  replied. 

All  three  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Good,"  said  Herr  Trubner.  "  Ah,  it  is  true,  true. 
A  man  walks  London  streets  and  never  meets  a  friend  ; 
but  let  him  go  into  a  restaurant,  and  the  waiters  take 
him  into  their  confidence  immediately."' 

"  And  did  you  visit  our  national  institutions  while  in 
London  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  worked  very  hard.  I  saw  everything.  East, 
west,  north,  south,  I  went  everywhere — everywhere.  I 
wanted  to  see,  to  understand." 

"  And  your  impressions  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Briarfield,  you  ask  a  big  question.  Where 
shall  I  begin  ?  " 

"  Well,  which  interested  you  most,  the  east  or  the 
west  ?  " 

"  The  east." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  the  people  are  so  much  happier." 

"  You  are  joking." 

"  I  speak  only  as  an  observer,  of  course,  but  I  speak 
as    I    saw.      I   went   to    the    places   of   amusement,    I 
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watched  the  people's  faces.     In  the  west  I  paid  half  a 
guinea  for  a  seat;  I  sat  amidst  g,udy  surroundings. 
Around     me    were   over-fed    mei,      id    under-dressed 
women.     Durmg  the   entertainmen-    they  sat  coldly 
critical,   mildly  amused.     It   was  with  difficulty  th^y 
suppressed  their  yawns  ;  the  applause  was  faint     In 
the  east   I   paid  sixpence  for  my  seat.     The  people 
were  the   toilers  of  the   city  ;  but  ah  I  they   enjoyed 
Signore,  they  enjoyed.     They  laughed,   they  shouted' 
they  applauded.      It  did   me  good  to   hear  them      I 
dined  in  your  fash onable  West-end  hotels,  where  rare 
wines  were  provided,  and  where  rich  men  p-.y  thousands 
a  year  to  a  chef  gifted  in  the  art  of  utillating  people's 
palates.     The  diners  grumbled   with  their  food,  their 
wines.     I   also  dined  in  Whi.'echapel.     I  spei  t  eight- 
pence  for  my  dinner.     Ah,  you  should  have  seen  the 
people  eat  there  !     Even  those  who  were  poorest  and 
who  had  only  their— what  do  you  call  them  ?— their 
bloaters,  their  tripe  and  onions,  their  black  puddings— 
ah,  but  they  enjoyed  those  things  far  more  than  your 
fashionable  diners  at  the    Savoy!      Oh  yes    I   went 
everywhere.     I    went    to   the   churches,    the   chapels 
Again  the  same  difference  struck   me.     In  the  east 
there   was   a  sen.se  of  reality  ;  but  in   the  west— ah' 
Great  Allah  !  forgive  me  !  "  ' 

"  Then  you  would  rather  li'A  '.i  the  cast  ?  " 
"Yes  and  no,  Signor  Briarfield.  Yes,  because,  in 
spite  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  I  saw  more  o*"  what 
we  call  happiness  in  the  East  End  ;  no,  because,  although 
the  people  seemed  happy,  to  me  it  was  hell.  The 
sights,  the  smells,  the  sounds  !  Still,  If  I  were  given  to 
pity,  I  should  pity  your  people  who  live  in  Mayfair 
rather  than  those  at  Stepney."  ' 
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"  You  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  " 

"  I  went  everywhere." 

"  And  you  saw ?  " 

"  The  puppels — yes.     It  was  very  amusing — very." 

"  What  amused  you  most  ?  " 

"  The  pretence  at  being  in  earnest,  I  think.  But  the 
machinery  was  too  plain  to  enjoy  it  really.  They  do 
things  better  at  the  theatres.  There  the  players 
pretend  to  be  puppets,  but  convince  you  that  they  are 
real.  At  Westminster,  the  players  pretend  they  are 
real,  but  convince  you  that  they  are  puppets.  After 
all,  your  House  of  Commons  did  me  good." 

"  How  ? " 

"  It  gave  me  a  sort  of  faith  in  human  nature,  in  the 
•limplicity  of  the  people  who  send  the  actors  there. 
It  proves  that  the  people  of  England  are  more  fools 
than  knaves.  But  it  amused  me  vastly.  No,  Mr. 
Briarfield,  your  Dr.  Johnson  was  right.  If  one  must 
live  in  England,  I  should  say  London  is  the  best  place 
in  the  summer  ;  while  in  the  winter  there  is  no  place 
else." 

"  One  wonders,  what  led  you  to  this  out-of-the-way 
place,  then  ?  " 

"I  wanted  to  be  quiet  London  is  a  maelstrom, 
from  which  I  got  out  with  difficulty,  but  I  did  get  out. 
Then  I  said,  '  Let  me  be  quiet,  let  me  think."  Then  I 
met  a  man  who  had  been  here,  and  who  said  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  place  in  England.  Moreover,  he 
told  me  a  romantic  story  about  the  lady  who  reigns 
here.  And  we  Easterns  love  romance.  So  I  came. 
I  have  not  seen  the  beautiful  lady  yet.  Do  you  know 
her  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  know  her" 
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Will 


you 


"Ah    I   should   like  to  hear  about  her 
tell  me  what  she  is  like  ?  ' 

SiJnorV'w?.  '  "''"  "°'  """'  ^■■'*  °^  «'-">'-. 
The  man  with  the  fez  looked  at  Briarfield  steadily 
out  of  h.s  half-opened  eyes,  but  not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  moved.  What  he  thought,  it  was  {...possible  to 
tell,  but  that  he  drew  his  own  conclusions  was  evident 

I   have   been   told  that  she   is    very  gifted,   very 
beautiful,  very  pious,"  he  said.  '    «.        ■        / 

J' you   speak   our    language   well,"   said   Briarfield; 

but  for  a  slight  foreign  intonation,  I  should  take  you 
for  an  Englishman." 

"Allah    forbid  1"    he   cried,   lifting   his    hands    be- 
seechingly. 

II  You  would  not  like  to  be  an  Englishman  ? " 

"  If  I  must  be  of  one  country,  yes.     But  I  am  of  no 

kT""^-     '.^  y°"  ''*^'  *  ^"""■y.  y°"  have  responsi- 
bilities,  duties,  prejudices." 

"  And  you  are  without  these  ?  " 

"  Would  you  have  rne  assume  them  ?  " 

1  Without  them  no  man  lives  his  full  life." 

"  With  them  he  becomes  narrow,  insular,  and  what 

your  poet  calls  '  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined.'  " 

"  They  are  the  necessary  limitations  of  our  humanity  " 

"Does  not  Uiat  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  a 

man  lives,   signore?     Besides,  there  are  things  which 

happen  to  some  men  which  say  to  them,  •  Messieurs 

you  are  without  country,  without  father,  mother,  friends 

and  responsibilities,  and  therefore  without  prejudices  • 

hve  your  lives  in  your  own  way.'"  ' 

"  That  is  impossible,  Signor  Ricorda" 

"And  why?" 
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"  A  man  is  always  responsible  to  the  humanity  of 
which  he  forms  a  part,  he  is  responsible  to  the  God 
who  made  him." 

"  Always  to  the  latter,  not  always  to  the  former." 

"  You  believe  in  God,  then  ?  ' 

The  stranger  was  silent  a  moment.  An  expression 
shot  across  his  face  which  suggested  pain. 

"A  man  might  be  what  you  call  an  atheist  in 
London,  Signor  Briarfield,"  he  said,  "with  the  grey, 
leaden  sky,  its  long  lines  of  streets,  and  its  myriads  of 
men  and  women  crawhng  over  each  other  like  ants  on 
an  ant-hill  ;  but  in  the  East,  amidst  the  great  silences- 
no,  a  man  must  believe  in  God  there.  The  sun  by  day, 
and  the  moon  and  stars  by  night,  with  the  great  silence 
brooding  ovei  him — great  God,  yes!" 

Briarfielfl  was  struck  dumb  by  the  quiet  intensity  of 
his  words. 

"  This  is  a  man  vho  has  suffered,"  he  thought ;  but 
he  said  aloud,  after  an  awkward  silence,  "  You  are  a 
Mohammedan,  I  suppose,  signore?" 

"  I,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  am  nothing,  signore,  and 
I  am  everything— Christian,  Mohammedan.  Brahmin 
what  you  will.  I  believe  in  them  all,  because  all 
postulate  a  devil." 

"  You  believe  in  a  devil,  then  ?  " 
"  Have  I  not  lived  in  London  ?     Ay,  and  in  Morocco 
also.     But  above  all,  I  have  lived  ! " 

Had  some  men  said  this,  there  would  be  something 
theatrical,  melodramatic  in  his  words,  but  the  stranger 
spoke  so  quietly  that  the  others  never  thought  of  it. 

"But  here  I  rest,"  he  went  on,  "here  is  quietness, 
peace.  A  good  lady  has  been  moved  to  build  a  Home 
of  Rest  for  tired  men,  and  I  am  tired.     You  have  not 
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told  me  about  this  lady,  Mr.  Briarfield.     She  is  a  great 
philanthropist,  I  suppose?" 

"She  is  very  kind  to  the  poor,"  replied  the  young 
squire.  ^ 

"  And  I  am  poor ;  I  am  in  her  Home  of  Rest  It 
is  an  experience.  The  place  is  like  heaven  after 
London  :  therefore  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  my 
benefactress.  Yes,  and  when  I  see  her  I  will  tell  her 
so.^    But  tell  me,  why  did  she  build  this  place?  " 

"  I  know  of  nothing  except  what  the  world  knows 
She  was  anxious  to  befriend  those  whom  such  a  place 
as  this  would  help,  so  she  built  it.     She  also  keeps  the 
house  at  Vale   Linden  open  ;  that  is,  she  invites  all 
<=orts  of  people  there  as  her  guests.     She  has  been  a 
Lady  Bountiful  to  the  district" 
"  Distributes  tracts,  and  all  that  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  know.     She  has  never  given  me  one." 
"  She  is  simply  one  of  these  '  viewy '  women,  then  ?  " 
"  She  must  have  views,  certainly,  else  she  would  not 
have  done  what  she  has." 

Signor  Ricordo  laughed  quietly. 
"  I  think  I  see,"  he  said  presently. 
"  What  do  you  see  ?  " 
"  Her  motives." 

"What   are   they,  then?"   asked    Briarfield   almost 
angrily. 

"  Notoriety — an  j,  shall  we  say,  position  ?  " 

"  Are  you  not  judging  without  sufficient  reason  ?  " 

asked  Herbert   Briarfield  warmly.     "You   have   never 

seen   Miss  Castlemaine." 

"I   am   no  louger  a   boy,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  What  might  that  mean  ?  " 
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"  That  I  have  seen  women— in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in 
Vienna,  m  Damascus,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Bagdad 
Calcutta.       Yes,    I    have    wpn    ft,.™  ^     .. 

' .  ^   ^*^"    t"^"> — women    of  all 

tongues,  all   nationalities.     And  everywhere  they  are 
the  same.  ' 

"  Well,  and  what  is  the  sura  total  of  your  experi- 
ence  ?  "^ 

"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you." 
"  Why  ?      It  is  always  well  to  know  the  truth." 
"Mr.  Briarfield,  if  there  is  one  thing  I  am  afraid  of 
It  IS  the  truth.     For  many  years  I  have  made  it  my 
busmess  to  keep  my  eyes  from  beholding  the  truth  • 
nevertheless,  it  always  keeps  thrusting  itself  upon  me—' 
always.     That  is  why  I  am  a  sad  man." 
"  Perhaps  you  have  only  seen  one  side  of  life  " 
Again    a    look    suggesting    pain    shot    across    the 
strangers  face,  but  he  still  spoke  quietly 

"  Mr.  Briarfield."  he  said, "  I  have  even  read  the  book 
which  IS  to  the  English  people  a  text-book  of  religion 
LuV  *"■  ^o'newhat  of  an  exception,  but  I  have 
Well,  the  part  of  that  book  which  interests  me  most 
s  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
^e  experience  of  its  writer  is  my  own  experience. 
In  all  essential  features.  Solomon,  or  whoever  was 
the  author,  wrote  my  experience.  I  have  tried  every- 
thing,  Mr.  Briarfield."  ^ 

"  And  your  conclusion  ?  " 
"  Solomon's." 

"If that  were  my  creed,"  said  Briarfield,  "I  should 
commit  suicide." 

"Of  course  I    have  thought  of  that-without  fear 

But  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wasn't  worth  while 

for  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  cornel 
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Besides,   IVe  something  to  live 


Ay,  there's  the  rub.' 
for." 

"According  to  your  creed  I  do  not  see  what"  said 

"■  Ah  H  /I'  "°""  "'  '"'"-*'"g  t°  ^-°-" 

Ah  but  I  have  something  to  hVe  for,  Mr.  Briarfield  " 

I  suppose   I  might  be  intruding  on  your  privacv 

>f  I  sought  to  know  what  it  was  ?  "  ^       ^^ 

your  guest  comp,et;iSrt  is'Xi^^rlt 
have  a  great  gift,  my  .-riend-all  the  Germans  hav^ 
and  .t  makes  them  a  great  people."  '^'~ 

^^  What  gift  is  that,  signore  ?  " 

"  The  gift  of  h"stening." 

«^rd  I  wonder  who  and  what  he  is  ?  But  for  that 
peculiar  far-away  sound  in  his  voice,  he  speaks  EnJltK 
Lkean  Englishman.  Sometimes  I  thoughfl  detectS  a 
suggestion  of  Oxford  in   his  tones.     But    herajain 

know  t»i»  TTo.*       i-     ,    '""^'"^'^g-     Agam,  he  seems  to 

£^:?^^^KSdo^rra:;rrSr 

ask'jH  '    T  ■''k"  *''u''  °^  ^'-    ^"^'fi^W.  signore?" 
thest",;;;'"''""  "''^"  •'^  found  himself  alo'ne  with 

^^^i^':^j:/ktj^-  ^''^  -'^'  ^°"  -"  '^e 
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"  I  never  thought  of  thaC  said  the  German.     "  What 
made  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  kept  my  eyes  open  and  I  h"steiied,  that  is  all." 

..  hV  "^^  ^  ^  ^°"  ^^^'"  ^''^  *^  German  reflectively. 
Well,  I  should  say  from  what  I  have  heard,  it  would 
be  a  good  match.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  E-  ^'•■sh 
gentleman.  I  am  told  that  he  is  well-off  and  very 
ambitious." 

"  And  in  what  way  does  his  ambition  express  itself?  " 

"  Parliament." 

Signor  Ricordo  laughed. 

"  You  seem  amused,  signore.  You  are  more  merry 
than  usual  to-night  You  like  Mr.  Briarfield.  Do  you 
not  think  he  would  be  a  good  husband  to  our  guardian 
angel  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  after  Friday  night" 

"  Why  then  ?  " 

"  Because  I  shall  then  have  seen  the  lady  of  whom 
you  have  told  me  such  wondrous  things.  I  mean  to 
be  introduced  to  her,  to  talk  vith  her.     Ah  ! " 

Herr  Triibner  looked  towards  his  companion  as  he 
heard  his  exclamation.  For  once  he  saw  that  Signor 
Ricordo's  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  that  a  look  which 
he  never  saw  before  rested  on  his  face.  But  only  for 
a  moment  His  eyes  soon  became  half-closed  again, 
and  the  air  of  cynical  melancholy  came  back  to  him. 

"  We  have  some  more  visitors,  I  see,"  he  said,  nodding 
towards  two  men  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

The  German  turned,  and  saw  two  strangers  taki 
their  seats. 

"  Got  any  cigars  on  you,  Purvis  ?  "  he  heard  one  say. 
"  I  left  mine  in  another  pocket,  and  I  don't  suppose  we 
can  ^et  anything  here  fit  to  smoke." 
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In  reply,  the  other  pulled  his  case  from  his  pocket 

and  the  two  talked  in  low  tones  together.  ^      ' 

yes.    Herr    Trubner."    said    Signore    Ricordo    "I 

bok forward    towards    an     interesting    evening    on 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

A  GAME   OF  GOtF— A   GAME  OF   LIFE 

I   WISH  I  hadn't  come  here,  Purvis." 
" Why  not?" 
"  Well,  you  know  how  I  feel." 
Purvis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Your   mistake   can  easily  be  remedied,   Sprague. 

sl°tL  '"'/."i,^  *°  ""^^  "^^  ''"'■"  fr""-  Vale  Linden 
Stat  on.  and  then  you  can  go  to  Ilfracombe  or  Westward 
Mo  I  or,  for  that  matter,  return  to  London." 

"Yes,  I  know  ;  and  I  know,  too,  that  it  was  through 
me  you  came  down  here.  All  the  same,  I  feel  jolly 
mean  Do  you  know,  although  that  letter  meant  the 
smashmg  up  of  the  engagement,  and  thus  saving  her 
.fe  from  rum  she  has  never  acknowledged  it,  and,  for 
that  matter,  has  never  spr  ::en  to  me  since.  Not  that 
I  expected  gratitude,  at  least  for  a  time,  but  after  six 
years 

"  You  know  we  both  left  England  for  a  long  sojourn 
abroad,  directly  we  knew  that  the  bubble  had  burst" 

Yes,  I  know;  still,  I   did  think  that  out  of  pure 
gratitude  she  might  have "  ^ 

"  She's  not  that  sort,  Sprague.  Follow  my  example, 
and  think  no  n,ore  about  her.  Hang  it,  we  are  not 
children;  and  shes  not  the  only  woman  in  the  world. 
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She  gave  us  both  our  congt-  kt  us  take  it  graciouslv 
and  enjoy  our  golf."  Kraciousiy, 

"I  wish  I   could   forget  her,  old  man;  but  I   can't 
I  dont  feel  comfortable.     For  all  these  six  yearsTve 

of  himself   I   said  to  myself,  'In  two  or  three  years' 

time  she-11  feel  so  grateful  to  me  that •     Welf  you 

know  what  I  thought.  But  she.'s  never  recogn^Ied  me 
m  any  way.  Other  people  we  know  have  befn  St^' 
to  Vale  Lmden.  but  I've  never  been  one  of  the  "ucky 
ones  That  was  why  J-  urged  you  to  come  S 
me  to  thu,  place  of  hers.     It  meant  having  a  chance 

"  Well,  she  may.     Who  knows  ?  " 

"  Lnrrr,'""!  ''•'/"''  ^''°"*  Leicester  now  ?  " 

Most  hkely  she's  forgotten  him  » 
"  Hardly." 
"  Why  not?  " 
"Well  you  see,  she's  married  no  one  else." 

love^   Tm     r*"""^  °!:.*''^     ^^^^^  'f  ^he  really 
Wed   h.m,    do   you    think    she'd   have    thrown    him 

"  Sow  ^^  ^^'^T'  ^'■'"  ^  """"^"t*^  hesitation. 
How  do  you  make  it  out  ?  " 

"No  woman   with  such  pride  as  Olive  has   coulH 
have  married  him  after  the  letter  I  wrote      I  presented 
a  strong  case,  man.     You  see,  Leicester  gave  Wmseff 
away  so  completely,  that  I  had  only  to  quote  his  eTact 
words  to  prove-well,  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  prove 
At  any  rate,  she  did  throw  him  over." 
;;  Do  you  think  Leicester  really  cared  for  her  ? " 
Weaven  only  knows.     It  was  impossible  for  any  one 
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to  tell  exactly  what  he  felt  At  any  rate,  he  went  the 
whole  hog  afterwards,  and  then  killed  himself.  Do  you 
know,  although  the  fellow's  end  was  so  terribly  sad  I 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  saw  the  report  in  the  news- 
papers ?  If  he'd  lived— well,  I  don't  like  to  think  what 
would  have  happened  to  either  of  us.  You  know  that 
terrible  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  threatened  us." 
"  Yes;  but,  after  all,  what  could  he  do ?  " 
"  There's  no  knowing  what  a  fellow  like  Leicester 
would  have  done.  But  there,  he's  dead,  and  that's  an 
end  of  it" 

The  two  men  climbed  the  hill  towards  the  moors  in 
silence.  Some  distance  behind,  two  boys  followed 
carrying  their  golf  clubs. 

"  I  suppose  all  this  land  around  here  belongs  to  John 
Castlemame,"  remarked  Purvis  presently. 

"I  suppose  so.  I  say,  Purvis,  did  you  notice  what 
a  mixed  lot  we  are  at  The  Homestead  ?  " 

"  Rather ;  but  I  like  it  They  do  things  very  well 
there,  too.  Of  course,  it  was  never  intended  for  the 
likes  of  us;  yet  I  am  sure  there  are  people  there  who 
have  no  need  to  economise.  Some  one  told  me  that 
a  neighbouring  squire  was  dining  there  last  night  •  and 
did  you  notice  that  Turkish  chap  ?  " 

"Yes;  remarkable-looking  fellow,  isn't  he?  He 
makes  one  think  of  vampires.  Still,  I  hear  he's  a  good 
sort      I  should  like  to  have  a  chat  with  him." 

"  Well,  that  should  be  easy  enough.  Somebody  told 
n.e  he  had  gone  on  the  links.  We  may  see  him 
there. ' 

They  made  their  way  to  the  clubhouse,  and  prepared 
to  commence  their  game.  A  couple  of  men  were  on 
the  first  tee,  waiting  to  start 
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"We  shan't  have  to  wait  long,"  said  Purvis.     "I 

fof'a  ma7cL"  "''''  ''"°"-     '  """''  '"''^  '-'''"K 

"  Surely  he  won't  be  able  to  play" 

"Anyhow,  he  has  his  clubs,  and  he  seems  to  be 
wanting  a  game.     Let's  ask  him  to  join  us.     Ifulnly 

"  I  don't  like  threesomes." 

'•Neither  do   I  on  a  crowded  links,  but  it   doesn't 

o^-;;;"-  ^» '"-p-3' Of  time;  it's  nirr 

spoiuur  gam'"'  '"  °"''  '^  '"^""''-     ''  '"'=  '^'  ''«'" 
"  Well,  let's  see." 

Signor  Ricordo  stood  near  the  tee  as  they  came  up 
He  bowed  to  them  and  stood  aside  ^' 

"  Are  you  not  playing,  sir?  "  asked  Purvis. 
Ves,     replied    Ricordo.     "I    will   go   around    bv 
myself  alter  you   are   gone.     I    arranged    to  meet  a 
gentleman  here  just  after  nine;  but  I   have  rSed 
word  to  say  he  can't  come."  received 

"Have  you  played  much?"  asked  Sprague 
Ricordo  looked  at  him,  his  eyes  half  closed;  never- 
theless,  there  was  evident  interest  in  his  gaze 

We  in  the  East  do  not  play  the  game.     But  when 
idTdid  ^"t"'^.--''%-"Wy°u?-what  other" 
hliaJghedquS"  '^  '''  ^"^"^'^  ^-'''°"'   ^^^"  -'^ 
"  Have  you  a  handicap  ?  "  asked  Spraeue 
'  A  what  ?  "  ^ 

"A   handicap     That  means— well    it  is  a  n„™k 
of  strokes  allowed  to  a  player."  "'*'" 

"  A  handicap.     Ah,  ye.,  I  am  handicapped  ;  but  not 
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in  that  way,  signore.     I  am  afraid  I  do  not  play  well 
enough  even  to  have  a  handicap." 

"  Won't  you  join  us  ? "  asked  Purvis.  "  We  can 
easily  make  a  threesome." 

The  stranger  darted  a  look,  not  at  Purvis,  but  at 
Sprague,  and  he  saw  that  he  did  not  take  the  pro- 
position kindly.  Both  Purvis  and  Sprague  were  good 
players,  and  especially  the  latter  did  not  wish  the  game 
spoiled. 

"  I  cannot  refuse  such  a  kind  invitation,"  said  Signer 
Ricordo.  "But  I  will  not  interfere  with  your  play. 
Let  the  match  be  between  you  two,  while  I  will  struggle 
on  as  best  I  may.  If— if  I  do  not  prove  such  a — a 
—what  do  you  call  it?— duffer  as  I  fear,  then  I  might 
sometimes  enter  into  the  competition  ;  but  that,  I 
imagine,  will  not  be.  Still,  I  cannot  refuse  such 
courtesy." 

He  looked  a  striking  figure  as  he  stood  by  them. 
His  clothes,  although  not  very  different  from  those 
worn  by  the  others,  were  somewhat  foreign  in  style  ; 
while  his  fer,  surmounting  his  dark.  Oriental-looking 
face,  would  single  him  out  anywhere  as  an  Eastern. 

"  Will  you  proceed,  gentlemen  ?  "  he  continued  ;  "as 
for  me,  I  will  bring  up  the  rear.  If  I  find  I  am  spoil- 
ing your  game,  I  will  drop  out." 

Purvis  and  Sprague  tossed  for  the  honour,  and  the 
former,  having  won  it,  drove  first.  His  ball  flew 
straight  as  an  arrow  towards  the  distant  flag.  Sprague 
followed  next,  and  sent  his  ball  within  a  dozen  yards 
of  the  one  which  Purvis  had  driven." 

"  Ah,"  said  Signore  Ricordo,  "  I  feel  humbled  before 
I  begin.      I  see  I  .shall  not  long  deserve  your  society." 
He  struck  his  ball,  and  foozled  it  badly.     It  went 
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away  among   the  heather,  where  ,ome  t^o  or  three 
mnutes  were  spent  in  finding  it.     Sprague  and  Pun-1! 

••  We  shill  h  • "'!"'  '"■™'J'°  "''^  -verafstrolces  dow" 
We  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  the  fellow."  said  Spri...ue 
You  see  he's  only  a  beginner  »  ^pr^-iw. 

"  Let  us  be  civil."  said  Purvis.     '•  We  are  staying  at 
Vrn?  'r,"  p.''  P'°'"''^='  *°  '^  interesting'"^ 
a  lS,      Q        '  ^"°'''°  '■"''''  "  ""'«  "^tt".  but  only 
a  httle     Sprague  began  to  think  of  some  hint  he  could 
give  h.m  that  would  cause  him  to  leave  them 

I  will  play  one  or  two  holes  more  with  you.  Mr- 
M^ah,  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  catch  your  name." 
•|  Sprague  is  my  name." 
"Sprague.  Sprague-thank  you  ;  yes   I  will  r^m.™ 

"  And  mine  is  Purvis." 

"Thank  you.  Yes,  I  will  remember.  I  will  olav 
one  or  two  ho^more  with  you.  and  then,  if  I  coLfnue 
to  be  such  a-dufTer-yes.  that  is  the  ^ord-S  l 
w,l  go  away,  and  challenge  you  for  to-morrow." 

notp^'itu^ptX^r^"  -''  ^™«=  "-'^- 
toIo;;,wT'°"°'*""'''^'"^*=='-»'='>foryou 
;;  Why.  do  vou  ?  "  and  Sprague  laughed  lightly. 
If  not  to-morrow,  then  the  next  day.     I  never  rest 

"Onlnf .'  '°  ^"t  ^^*^*-°PP°nent."  said  Purvis. 
Opponent,  yes.  that  is  the  word.     I  learnt  VnJiu 
when  I  was  a  boy.  but  I  have  had  sucVSp^S^ 
at  .t  lately,  and  so-but  there,  I  will  remember.     When! 
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ever  I  play  •  game— and  is  not  life  a  game?— I  am 
often  beaten  at  first  But  then  I  remember  that  there 
la  always  a  to-morrow,  and  so  I  go  on." 

" Until  you  are  a  match  for  your  opponent?" 

"  Until  I  have  beaten  him,"  said  Ricordo. 

Sprague  laughed.  "  A  lot  of  to-morrows  are  required 
in  golf,  Mr.  Ricordo,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  they  are  required  for  most  things ;  but  they 
come.  Still,  this  match  is  only  just  begun  yet  Who 
knows  ?  I  may  improve  1 " 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  while  walking 
from  the  green  to  the  tee,  which  in  this  case  was  some 
little  distance. 

For  the  next  five  holes  Sprague  and  Purvis  played 
with  varying  fortunes,  but  when  the  seventh  hole  was 
played  the  former  was  one  up.  As  for  Ricordo,  while 
he  greatly  improved,  he  did  not  even  halve  a  single 
hole  with  either  of  them.  As  he  improved  they  offered 
to  give  him  strokes,  and  so  make  the  possihility  of  a 
match,  but  he  refused. 

"  I  always  like  fo  play  level,"  he  said  sententiously. 
"  You  never  beat  a  man  if  he  gives  you  strokes.     Let 
me  see,  I  am  now  seven  down.     If  I  lose  two  more  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  win  the  mr  tch,  eh  ?  " 
"  That  is  tht  arithmetic  of  it,  I  imagine,"  said  Purvis. 
"Ah  I  "said  Ricordo. 

Ding  I  Ding  I  Ding  I  The  three  balls  flew  through 
the  air,  and  each  went  straight  to  the  green,  only  in 
this  case  Ricordo's  ball  went  several  yards  further  than 
the  others. 

"  That  was  a  lucky  stroke  of  mine,"  he  said,  as  he 
saw  them  exchange  significant  glances.  '  Ah  I  if  I 
could  only  do  it  always  1 " 
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For  the  first  time  Sprague  felt  a  suggestion  of 
competition  in  the  game.  Although  he  was  seven  holes 
up  on  the  stranger,  and  they  had  only  eleven  more  to 
play  the  possibility  of  losing  flashed  into  his  mind. 
Besides,  he  felt  some  little  resentment,  because  of  the 
superior  way  in  which  the  foreigner  spoke.  He  seized 
an  iron  club,  and  placed  his  ball  within  two  yards  of 
the  hole. 

"."^y^   *"'   ,'»    magnificent,"    remarked    Ricordo. 
That  IS  where  skill  comes  in." 

Purvis  came  next,  and  while  he  sent  his  ball  on  the 
green,  it  was  at  an  extreme  corner. 

•;  If  I  lose  this  hole,  my  chance  of  winning  on  you 
shrinks   to   a    vanishing    point,"    remarked    Ricordo. 
W.il,  I  must  not  lose  it." 

He  looked  at  the  ball  steadily,  and  then  turned  to 
nis  companions. 

"Is  it  not  whimsical?"  he  said.  "This  little 
Uimg  seems  to  have  become  a  part  of  our  life,  eh? 
And  the  game  of  golf  is  also  a  game  of  life,  no„  e  vera  ? 
Forgive  me,  signores,  but  I  am  an  Eastern,  and 
everything  m  life  is  a  parable  to  such  as  I" 

Partc^dea?  '^"'  ^"'  '''''  '''  ^"°''^'"^  *°  ^'^-' 

noth^'"'  '''°''"  '*"^  ^"'^"  '   *"  ^°'  ^P"S"'='  ''«   '«•■'' 

For  the  first  time  Purvis  lost  a  hole  to  Ricordo,  but 
\^rague  halved  it  with  him. 
_"  Good  hole,"  remarked  Purvis.     "  One  under  bogey  " 

to  h  r     ^^'LZ^   c'"'°''^°  "''"'  '  '^^""°'  =«"°'-<l  even 
to  halve  with  Mr.  Sprague  if  I  am  to  win  the  match, 

not  halve.     I  have  lost  so  much  in  the  beginning  of 
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the  game.     The  game  of  life  is  always  hard  to  win, 
when  you  lose  in  the  beginning." 

Sprague  took  the  honour,  and  drove  with  unerring 
•  precision.     As  he  saw  it  fall,  a  look  of  satisfaction  came 
mto  his  eyes. 

"  Longest  ball  you've  driven  to-day,  Sprague,"  said 
Purvis.  "  I-'s  possible  to  reach  the  green  with  a  good 
'brassy'  from  there." 

Nasty  hazard  just  before  the  green,  by  the  look  of 
It,"  remarked  Sprague,  looking  steadily. 

Ther'  iz,  zur,"  said  one  of  the  caddies,  "great  big 
pit  overgrawed  weth  vuss  and  vearny  stuff." 

Ricordo  addressed  his  ball.  It  was  teed  rather  too 
high,  and  he  patted  it  down.  A  moment  later  he 
made  his  shot  There  was  a  slight  curve  on  it,  but  he 
outdrove  Sprague  by  two  or  three  yards.  Purvis 
foozled  his  drive  for  the  first  time. 

"  Are  you  going  to  try  it  ?  "  asked  Purvis,  as  Sprague 
stood  before  his  ball. 

"  It's  risky,"  said  the  other.  "  Do  your  players  here 
carry  that  green  in  two  ? "  he  asked  the  caddy  who 
pulled  out  an  iron  for  him. 

"'T  'ave  bin  dun,  zur,"  replied   the  caddy.     "The 
perfeshernal  'ave  done  et,  an'  a  gen'leman  from  London  • 
but  moasly  they  doan't.     Bezides,  ther's  a  little  wind." 
"  I'll  try  it,"  said  Sprague,  taking  the  brassy. 
He  struck  the  ball  fairly,  but  it  did  nci  carry.     It 
fell  into  the  bushes. 

Sprague  suppressed  an  angry  exclamation. 
"Goin'  to  play  for  safety,  zur?"  asked  the  caddy  of 
Ricordo. 

Ricordo  took  the  brassy  from  the  boy,  and  looked 
steaJily  towards  the  green. 
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"Risky,"  remarked  Purvis,  almost  involuntarily.  He 
knew  that  accordmg  to  strict  rules  he  had  no  right  to 
say  anythmg.  ^       ° 

"The  essence  of  life  is  risk,"  remarked  Ricordo 
Somehow  both  felt  that  he  was  a  different  man  from 
what  he  had  been  an  hour  before.  He  no  longed 
.eemed  to  be  playing  a  game  upon  which  nothing  de- 
pended, but  to  be  struggling  for  a  great  victory  in  life 
H.S  eyes  were  no  longer  half  closed,  and  the  old  ex- 
pression of  cynical  indifference  was  gone.  A  few 
seconds  later  h.s  ball  fell  within  six  yards  of  the  pin 

coum'1  T  °^  *'''  P'T"  "''""^  ^  ^""""^  '  but  the  boys 
could  not  suppress  their  admiration. 

Ricordo  to  Spmgue.     "  That  is  odds  against  one ;  but 
not  verremo"  ' 

Sprague  walked  silently  to  the  next  tee.     It  was  the 
first  hole  he  had  lost  to  the  foreigner,  a-.  1  although  W 
po.t.on  seemed  well-nigh  impregnable,  he  had  f  fear 
of  losmg      He  felt  as  though  he  were  not  playing  with 
a  man,  but  with  fate.  ^ 

hu^Z'^°  'T^  *^'  ^"°"'-  '^^^  Sreen  was  over  two 
hundred  yards  away,  but  he  landed  his  ball  safely  on  it 
Sprague  drove  next;  he  failed  to  reach  it  by  more 
than  thirty  yards.  Purvis  fared  no  better.  "^Again 
Ricordo  won  the  hole.  ^ 

I  cannot  afford  to  make  any  mistakes,  signore " 
Ding,  dong  went  the  balls.     When  they  had  played 

dfrr"%'°'''  ^T'°  ""'^  -'-"y  placed  hS 
self  one  up  on  Purvis,  and  was  all  square  with  Sprague 

The  game  was  to  be  finished  on  the  last  green  ' 

"Ah,   I  like  that,"  said  Ricordo  lightly.     "Life  is 
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never  interesting  when  everything  is  settled  early  in  the 
game,  eh,  Mr.  Sprague?  And  everything  is  worth  so 
much   more  when   we  win   by  a  single  bold    stroke, 

Why  it  was,  Sprague  could  not  tell,  bi  his  heart 
beat  faster  than  was  its  wont.  An  atmospI...e  of  grim 
earnestness  possessed  him,  and  more,  a  fear  filled  his 
heart  After  having  the  game  in  his  hands  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  it.  Not  that  he  had  played  badly 
In  nearly  every  case  he  had  betn  level  with  bogey,  but 
then  m  nearly  every  case  for  the  last  nine  holes  the 
stranger  had  beaten  him  by  a  stroke.  Yes,  he  was 
angry.  The  man  had  commenced  as  a  beginner,  he  had 
thrown  away  his  chances,  and  yet  he  had  recovered  all 
the  ground  he  had  lost.  More  than  once  he  caught 
himself  watching  Ricordo's  dark  features.  The  fez 
which  surmounted  his  face  made  him  look  sinister 
The  black  beard  and  moustache  covered  his  mouth,  but 
he  fancied  a  mocking  smile  playing  around  his  lips 
The  man  impressed  him  as  a  mystery.  Sometimes  he 
found  himself  thinking  of  him  as  an  Englishman,  but 
again  strange  fancies  flitted  through  his  mind  concerning 
him.  He  pictured  him  away  in  desert  places,  dreaming 
of  dark  things.  ^ 

"  Anyhow,  I  can't  win,"  said  Purvis.  "  The  best  I 
can  do  is  to  halve  the  match  with  you,  Mr.  Ricordo." 

"But  I  have  a  chance  of  winning,"  said  Sprague. 
"  By  the  way,  signore,  we've  had  nothing  on  the  game. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  stake  on  this  hole  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Sprague,  I  never  play  for  stakes,  except 
the  stake  of  life." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  A  game  is  always  more  than  a  game  to  me.     It 
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has  destiny  in  it     Thus  we  are  playing  for  stakes 

great  stakes."  ' 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"Ah,  who  can  tell? 

for  hell." 

"  Oh,  I  say  I  " 

They  were  now  standing  on  the  eighteenth  tee,  and 
the  green  was  near  the  club-house.  Close  to  the  flag 
they  saw  a  woman  and  a  man. 

"  Do  you  kr.viv  who  that  is  on  the  green  ?  "  Ricordo 
asked  of  the  caddy  who  had  made  his  tee  and  was 
moving  away. 

"Yes,  zur;  'tes  Miss  Castlemaine,  wot  the  links  do 
belong  to,  and  Muster  Briarfield."  The  lad  rushed 
away  towards  the  green. 

"Ah!"  said  Ricordo,  "we  may  be  playing  for  the 
lady — who  knows?" 

He  looked  at  Sprague  as  he  spoke,  and  noted  the 
pallor  of  his  face. 

'■Do  you  know  Miss  Castlemaine  ?  "  asked  Purvis. 

"  I  expected  to  see  her  when  I  came  here,"  said  the 
stranger;  "but,  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Briarfield  last  night 
although  I  have  been  here  several  days,  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  felicity  of  setting  eyes  on  her.  But  fortune 
favours  me  now.  Ah,  we  are  playing  for  a  great  stake, 
Mr.  Sprague.     Who  knows  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  the  man  who  is  standing  by  her  side  will 
wm^her,"  laughed  Purvis.     He  hardly  knew  why  he 

"The  man  who  is  standing  by  may  see  most  of  the 
game,"  said  Ricordo,  "  but  he  never  wins— never  It 
]s  only  the  man  who  plays  who  wins.  Ah,  gentlemen 
di-xussing  the  stakes  on  a  tee  is  bad  preparation  for 
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a  stroke ;  therefore  we  will  dismiss  the  subject    Besides, 
I  never  make  wagers.     Life  itself  is  the  wager." 

He  struck  his  ball,  and  although  it  flew  far,  it  had 
what  golfers  call  a  "  slice  "  on  it  It  cleared  the  hazard, 
but  curled  away  to  the  right  of  the  large  green,  at 
least  twenty  yards  from  thp  hole.  He  made  no  remark, 
but  moved  aside  for  Sprag^e  to  play. 

"  You've  got  your  chance,  Sprague,"  said  Purvis  in 
low  tones.  "  A  good  straight  shot,  and  you  are  close 
to  the  tee  ;  it  can't  be  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty 
yards." 

Sprague  felt  his  hands  tremble.  He  had  not  missed 
a  drive  for  the  round  ;  he  determined  he  would  not 
miss  now.  The  stranger  had  made  him  feel  that  the 
game  was  a  game  of  life.  He  knew  not  why,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  future  would  depend  on  whether 
he  won  or  lost 

His  ball  flew  through  the  air.  It  was  struck,  and 
clean  and  true  ;  it  fell  within  ten  yards  of  the  hole. 

"Good!"  said  Purvis,  "a  good  putt,  and  you  are 
down  in  two."  Somehow,  he  had  lost  interest  in  the 
game  himself:  all  interest  was  centred  in  the  other 
two.  Even  when  his  ball  failed  to  reach  the  green  he 
did  not  mind  ;  he  did  not  care  if  he  lost 

When  they  reached  the  green,  they  found  that 
Sprague's  ball  had  stymied  Ricordo's — that  is  to  say, 
it  lay  on  the  green  on  a  straight  line  between  Ricordo's 
ball  and  the  hole. 

"Will  you  either  play  out,  or  pick  up  your  ball, 
signore  ?  "  said  Ricordo  quietly,  "  I  believe  it  is  the 
law  that  there  are  no  stymies  in  a  three-ball  match." 

He  said  this  because  Sprague  stood  waiting  for  him 
to  play. 
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Sprague  looked.     "Very  well    ru     \       ■ 
said.  ^  "^^"'  ^"  play  it  out,"  he 

He  cast  a  hasty  glance  around,  and  saw  th;,f  oi- 
Castlemaine  and  Herbprt  R,;    c  iJ  .  ^'  ^''^^ 

ed|eortheg.ent?:Lf-«^^^^^^^^^  the 

hol.andstopU     HiltaraSredtt^t^ 

Wcordo  laughVd  pletsantt     ?lh    '"'°  *f  ""'- 
see."  he  said.  ^a^antly.        Ah.  we  halve  it,  I 

Sp^i'ueliSXnti;:  ^"  ^°"  ^■'"•=  '°  ''^  that."  said 

Ki^Si^Sg-rtJ?^:--^- 
"^S^.s^£St/^o-r--- 

watching.  ""*    ^"a'-field,   who    had    been 

"We  will  play  it  out  another  day"  saM  q. 
H^^SS^^Sr-^^f-ere 
eyes  had  half  closed  agaVn  whnfthe  o'm"  -'"f'     "'^ 
melancholy  manifested'itselnn  his  tf  "'  °'  ^^"''^^' 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

SIGNOR   KICORDO  AND  OLIVE 

"  '  I  "HAT  was  a  fine  putt  of  yours,  signore  ;  did 
A  you  win  the  match  ?  "  said  Herbert  Briarfield, 
as  he  came  up. 

"  No,  it  was  only  halved.  The  game  has  to  be 
played  out  yet" 

"  Signore,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Castlemaine, 
to  whose  goodness  we  owe  these  links." 

Olive  looked  at  him  eagerly.  She  half  held  out 
her  hand,  but  the  stranger  did  not  offer  to  take  it. 
He  bowed  low,  placing  his  right  hand  on  his  fez  ;  but 
he  did  not  lift  it 

"  T  am  greatly  honoured,"  he  said,  in  low  tones, 
and  Briarfield  thought  he  detected  an  accent  which  he 
had  not  noticed  before. 

"  You  are  enjoying  your  visit  here,  signore,  I  hope," 
said  Olive,  looking  towards  him  curiously. 

"  It  is  becoming  more  interesting  each  day,"  was 
his  reply. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Olive.  ''  Perhaps  you  felt 
the  place  rather  strange  at  first,  and  now,  as  you  find 
congenial  acquaintances,  you  feel,  as  we  English  say, 
'  more  at  home.' " 

"  Yes,  I  am  making  acquaintances.     This  morning, 

39^ 
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emphasising  their  names  i..<!f  ,r     •  R'cordo, 

:^---- ni^th^ri^j'- 

„  ^"^  '•  *°°'  'f  I  "nay  »  said  Ricordo. 
BriaS.  '''    "°*    ^'"^'"^    *^''^    afternoon?"    said 

^therti^S^i.^XSn5J^;^«-" 
your  co.nt^  .hen  you  built  ylrmle^l.^P"^  °^ 

Olive  ^iu3\nr'Jr\'  ^™  ^^'^''''"  «?•-«» 

of  it"  ^  *^'  '^"^  *''°  ""  take  advantage 

"Ah.  but  if  all,   situated   as   you   are    wnnl^    a 

hkew.se "remarked  Ricordo.   ^"sut^here    r        ? 

notcomplai-  I  am  one  of  the  few  La  .  u"'' 
more   than  deserts      I  hi  .  ^  ^^'  ^  ^^^ 

as  an  alien.  Ah';rmus  .^"lirtoTr' 
stranger  in  without  asking  questions."  ^  to  take  a 
^J^a^^^.^Z^-^'^^-  °^  "--onalities. 
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But  perhaps  they  know  you— they  spoke  as  thoueh 
they  did."  ^ 

Olive  did  not  reply,  neither  did  she  meet  the  eyes 
of  Ricordo,  which  were  lifted  to  her  face  She 
wondered  whether  they  had  told  this  man  anythinc 
of  the  past.  ^ 

_    "And  you  like  Vale  Linden  ?  "  she  asked  presently, 
m  order  to  break  the  silence. 

"  It  is  the  Garden  of  Eden,"  replied  Ricordo  ;  "  yes 
the  Garden  of  Eden  before  the  serpent  brought 
trouble." 

She  wanted  to  speak  in  reply  ;  but  nothing  came 
to  her  to  say.  She  felt  that  Herbert  Briariield  was 
right.  The  ^nan  suggested  mystery;  she  was  not  sure 
that  he  had  favourably  impressed  her,  and  yet  there 
was  a  kind  of  fascination  in  his  presence. 

"You  know  England?"  she  said  presently;  «y 
speak  our  language  so  well,  you  must  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  country." 

"  Can  any  man  know  a  country  ?  "  asked  Ricordo 
The  geography,  that  is  not  difficult.  An  hour  with 
a  map,  and  even  London  can  be  known.  But  the 
fields,  the  hills,  the  roads,  the  towns,  they  do  not  make 
a  country.  The  people  of  England,  then  ?  Ah,  I  am 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  people." 

"  And  yet  we  are  not  a  difficult  people  to  understand," 
remarked  Olive. 

"  No,  you  think  not  ?  I  do  not  know,  I  have  never 
tried  to  know." 

"  No  ?  " 

"  I  am  content  to  look  on  the  surface." 

"Is  not  that  a  strange  attitude  of  mind  for  an 
Eastern  ?  " 
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well,    I    have  always   been    leH    fn    k  i- 

"Because  truth  is  never  worth  the  knowing" 
his  eyes  on  the  "ground     '        '  """''  ^''"^'>''  "^'^P'^g 

.c^.':L:orn^^tf°h '" ''"  ''--"-= 

a  stranger.  She  hadT  SnglfshrharsSn-'" 
before,  heard  him  speak  before      Ani^      !  "  '""' 

about  him  was  Strang?  ntlv.  '^  ^''  everything 
her,  and  it  had  a  p^cuhar  fluTd  ^  ""^  T  .'^"""'""^  *° 
un-Engh-sh.  and  yetT^ilh    "ita^J  ^h'I 

r^nndii-rr^?;~^ 

shadow   fell   upon   her    hI      wt^     ^^^°'''   **>   ^ark 

she  found  hers'T^hinking  of  L^^etr  ThT?  '^'^■ 
cynicism  reminded  her  of  the  nf^h^'  7^'^"  ^'""g^""  ^ 
-t  him.     She  remember^  ^  S  esT«  "had  d  '"' 

d-sagreed^lThl^eX^  'ir^^^ 

stranger    had    blotted  °""  ^^°  "="  =■ 


'■•n    out     Perhaps    this 


was 
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becau'-  she  found  herself  putting  a  double  meaning 
on  everything  he  said.  Of  course  this  might  be 
because,  owing  to  his  Eastern  associations,  he  would 
regard  things  dilTerently  from  the  way  an  Englishman 
would  regard  them ;  but  she  had  spoken  to  men  from 
the  Orient  before,  and  they  had  not  impressed  her  in 
the  same  way.  Still,  she  felt  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  matching  her  wits  with  his,  even  although  she  felt 
she  might  not  come  off  best  in  the  encounter. 

"  But  would  not  your  attitude  of  mind  be  fatal  if  it 
were  universal,  signore  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  think  it  is  universal." 

"You  mean  that  we  are  not  anxious  to  find  the 
truth  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  you  English 
people  who  boast  of  your  honesty  do  not  in  theory 
hold  that  truth  is  the  great  thing  to  be  sought  after; 
but  in  acrion,  in  life,  no.  Let  a  man  be  true  to  truth 
and  he  is  put  down  as  a  madman,  a  fool." 

"  Would  you  mind  giving  an  example  ?  " 

"  A  dozen  if  you  like.  Here  is  one.  It  is  a  com- 
monly accepted  theory  that  well-being,  happiness, 
"depends  not  on  what  we  possess,  but  on  what  we  are. 
^ hat  'to  be '  is  more  than  ' to  have.'  How  many  are 
true  to  their  creed  ?  One  in  a  million  ?  Where  one 
spends  his  energies  in  enriching  his  life,  a  million  spend 
theirs  on  seeking  to  obtain  what  by  common  consent  is 
evanescent.  If  half  the  energy  were  spent  on  beautify- 
ing character  that  is  spent  on  'getting  on'  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  what  Christians  call 
the  millennium  would  come." 

"  Are  you  not  assuming  a  great  deal,  signore  ?  " 

"  But  what,  signorina  ? " 


^j^'^^i'Mikm 
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heart?- *  '°''  ""''"'*"''  "-  '"°«v"  of  the  human 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"One  judges  by  what  one  sees,"  he  said  «  An,!  if 
is  best  to  content  oneself  with  th,it     Th.  .  ' 

looks  beneath  the  surface  goes  Id  "  """  "'° 

^.^And  yet  you  are  not  mad  P"    and   she  laughed 

.•ntenlityl;"!  Z^Xff'  '"''  ''"'^  ^'^  »  1"-* 
I  think  I  am  Bu^hat  1""  "°'  '"''^-  ^°'"^«'"« 
our  little  lives  to  te  Sr  t '^T."' '  ,  "^^  '"'^• 
world's  stage."  '  ^^  *°  P'^y  °"  the 

Again   she  was  reminded  of  Leicester   p„^ 
thought  of  him  a  WinH  „<•  „!,•     ^^"^"'*'^'  and  as  she 

;;But  why  play  it,  if  it  is  so  bad  ?  " 

.uesttfn'  :trnd';£p"rtte?rh  ''r  *"- 

the  East.     What  can  a  Ln  ".  ■  ^  ^"^  ''^=^  '" 

Arabians  have  gotr.dVTgrert  ^^'h^'K- ''.  ^'j' 

not  all  philosophy  centred  in  S"         '  '''''"'='•     '^ 

No.'  she  said,  "  I  do  not  think  so      If  th.,  ■    . 

_  S.gnorina  has  never  lived  in  the  East  ?  " 
I  do  not  see  that  that  matters." 
iJ'gnor  Ricordo  laughed  quietly 
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"  Exactly." 

"  And  yet  are  we  responsible  ?  Is  noi.  every  action 
of  life  determined  for  us  by  circumstances,  disposition, 
heredity,  all  fr  rees  over  which  we  have  no  control  ?  " 

"  And  after  you  admit  all  that,  every  faculty  of  your 
being  tells  you  you  are  responsible.  After  you  h-\ve 
conceded  every  fatalist  argument,  you  know  that  it  is 
wrong.  And  more,  you  know  that  when  you  do 
wrong  you  are  haunted  by  remorse,  because  you  feel 
that  you  could  have  done  right" 

"  Right  I  wrong  I  "  said  Ricordo,  and  he  laughed  in 
his  soft,  insinuating  way. 

"  You  do  not  believe  in  them  ?  " 

"  Ah,  signorina,  let  us  cease  t-j  argue.  Your  faith  is 
a  tree  which  has  borne  such  beautiful  flowers  and  such 
wondrous  fruits  that  you  baffle  logic.  But  then, 
signorina,  you  have  never  lived  in  hell." 

Both  Herbert  Briarfield  and  Olive  cast  quick  gh"  :e- 
at  him,  but  he  did  not  alter  his  position ;  he  walked 
quietly  on,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"I  say,  Signor  Ricordo,"  said  Briarfield  in  an  ex- 
postulating tone. 

"That's  why  I  am  afraid  of  the  truth,"  went  on 
Ricordo,  without  seeming  to  notice  Briarfield.  "  When 
a  man  has  lived  in  hell  for  years,  it  upsets  preconceived 
notions,  it  scatters  It^ic  to  the  winds,  it  makes  con- 
ventional morality  appear  to  be — what  it  is." 

Olive  Castlemaine  felt  that  the  man  :  .d  thrown  a 
kind  of  spell  upon  her.  She  did  not  realise  that,  to  say 
the  least,  their  conversation  was  not  what  was  natural 
between  people  who  had  met  for  the  first  time.  Had 
any  one  told  her  the  previous  day  that  on  meeting  a 
stranger  of  whom  she  knew  nothing  she  would  enter  into 
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.  discussion  with  him  on  such  topics,  she  would  have 
aughed  at  it  as  impossible,  yet  she  fe  t  nothin.  of  1 
.n«,ngru.tyof  the  situation.    Somehow  RicoSseemtd 

£/s  ;re„r  °^  '='-  ''''•  -^  ^-  - «-  ^^^S 

"  You  have  h'ved — that  is ." 

hJ.^"'   ^''"  <=f '■""'''"«.  I  have  lived  in  hell.     I 

The  flam«  T'.T  "'  ''P'^='  '"='"  C""*'  -er  saw 
I  he  flames  which  he  saw  have  burnt  me  the  '  thrill,.! 

regmns  of  thick-ribbed  ice.'  which  ShakeJ^a  e  spoL    o! 

have  crushed  out  of  me  all  those  qualit^s  natural  to 

humanity.     Nay.  I  forgot,  not  all,  not  alir  *° 

Again  Olive  Castlemaine  shivered.     She  thought  of 

Leicester again..-h.  knew  not  why.    Lately  the  t^fugh 

who  had  died  more  than  six  years  before  had  natu^J 
,ZIT:^  \"'  •"■"■*  °"'y  *  '"«'»°'>'.  She  could 
^4  hi!  .H  J'kT  ^^^ '''^"ght  of  him,  for  tliis  stranger 
t^Im  "^  ^^^'^  ^''"^  '""^  ''"^k  skin,  bore  little 
^d  w"a'H°,''LP*'"'""="^'  '^'--have;   man    h 

^^:r:^l-s:n.^^f-;'-^-^ 

-a^e^r  mould  than   Uicester,  too,  and   ;ii'V 

onV-^'"^*'^^?''''  ?^  'P'=^"=''  '■'  distasteful  to  you."  went 

on  Ricordo,  "and  I  plead  your  forgiveness.     I  ;m  '"t 

sed  to  your  ways,  your  modes  of  expression.     And 

though/     T  T  °^'"'^^'^  y°"-     Believe  me,  such  a 
thought,  such  a  desire  is  far  from  me." 

'By  no  means,"  she  said  auicklv      "I     i  ,™ 
.nterested.     Doubtless  the   e.^^tes     r  h  se  w^o 

spend  Sr'r''"''"''  ^"  '^'•'^"-'  fr-  ^h-e:ho 
spend  their  lives  m  surroundings  such  a.s  these." 

20 
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Signer  Ricordo  cast  his  eyes  quickly  around,  and 
beheld  one  of  the  fairest  tracts  of  country  on  earth. 
Spring  had  come  early,  and  the  bursting  life  every. 
where  made  one  think  of  a  universal  resurrection. 
All  nature  seemed  to  be  throwing  off  its  grave-clothes. 
Woods  and  hedgerows,  fields  and  gardens  seemed  to 
be  clothing  themselves  in  a  magic  mantle  before  their 
eyes,  while  the  choirs  of  heaven  were  chanting  for  very 
joy. 

"  I  think  it  must  be  easy  to  be  good  amidst  surround- 
ings like  these,  and  on  such  a  day  as  this,"  said  Olive. 

Ricordo  stopped  suddenly,  and  lifted  his  head.  His 
eyes  flamed  with  a  new  light,  his  face  betrayed  passion. 
"  What  is  it  all  but  mockery  ?  "  he  said—"  a  promise 
never  to  be  realised,  the  fair  skin  which  covers  disease 
— rottenness  ?  Signorina— forgive  me.  But  there  are 
spots  on  earth  fairer  than  this— fairer,  yes,  a  thousand 
times.  Flowers,  foliage,  compared  with  which  all  that 
you  see  is  but  a  suggestion.  The  sun  !  Great  Allah! 
have  you  seen  an  Eastern  sun,  have  you  seen  the  pro- 
digality with  which  nature  scatters  her  beauty  ?  But 
goodness  I  When  did  ever  natural  beauty  help  what 
you  call  moral  goodness?  In  those  places  where 
nature  has  been  most  bountiful  in  her  gifts,  there  you 
find  the  blackest  and  foulest  lives.  What  is  every- 
thing, if  there  is  a  canker  at  the  heart ;  what  matters 
if  hell  goes  on  burning  in  our  lives?  Forgive  me, 
signorina  ;  if  there  is  one  thing  in  which  I  have  agreed 
with  your  Christian  preachers,  it  is  that  natural  beauty 
is  powerless  to  cleanse  the  heart  of  what  you  call  sin." 

"  But  surely  a  man  is  affected  by  his  circumstances," 
Interposed  Herbert  Briarfield. 

"  Is  not  nature  always  laughing  at  us?"  said  Rico:  'o. 
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art,  fine  pictures,  music  ■  Ipt  t  ^      i-      •      .  =  ""rKs  01 

oreach    th.-r %k-  "^  y°"''   ">°''a'    reformers 

preach    this-th.s    nonsense.     Well,    what    happens? 

than    ..'"°'''"^  °'  y°"^  ^^='  °f  London    any  "^bette 
than    the  east?     Ah,  but  I  tell  you  I  have^ived  fn 

enrj^e"""'"'  '^""''^  °"  earth,'but  they  hat  teen 
buLh  f  fl  '■.  ^^"  y°"  ""'«  ^  '=^"<^e^  by  placing  a 
bunch  of  flowers  in  the  room  of  your  patient  ? ''         ^ 

Olivl  '  "  ^°"'  ^"«dote-your  gospel?"  asked 

"Is  there  the  one  or  the  other  ?  "  asked  Ricordo 
Ihe   party   went   on    quietly   for    a   few   minutes 

heSh™sf°''^  ^"'""^'"^  '^'^'y-' "-  -^"h  ■ 

Sn    oT      r'  ^r'"^  ^'""^^  "*  ^^'  companions. 

Agan    Olive    Castlemaine    thought    of    Leicester 
Memories  of  those  days  which  he  spent  at  The  Beeches 
came  rushing  back  to  her.     She  thought  of  the  hap„1 
shT,h     M  r^"'  "'^^"  ^"^  hoped'and  prayedX" 
houd°bi  H     "^t  "'''"'  ^''"^''y  t''^  man^he  loved 

wt  which  sh°"^,f  '"*'-*°  ^°''-  I"  ^°-=  -btle 
way  wh  ch  she  could  not  understand,  the  stranger  made 

b"n  ha  sh^'l'.  T'-  ""'  "^'^^  ''^  ''''  thafshehad 
been  harsh  and  unfair  to  the  man  whose  wife  she  had 
promised  to  be.  After  all,  was  it  not  her  prTde  he 
inhimrrf''     *'°"°"^^'  ^■<^°^<^°  ''^d  interested  her 

0  whaThe  r-^  "I  *r'-  ''  "^^  "°*  ^°  ■"»*  because 
fte  man  hL  ff  l"'^"'  "  '"^  '"  '"e  fascination  of 
the  man  himself.     He  made  such  as  Herbert  Briarfield 
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seem  small  and  commonplace.  She  felt  sure  that  he 
had  lived  in  a  realm  of  thought  and  being  to  which  the 
young  squire  was  a  stranger. 

The  essence  of  interest  is  mystery.  It  is  rather 
in  the  things  not  seen,  than  in  the  things  seen,  that 
fascination  lies.  We  are  for  ever  longing  to  explore 
new  regions,  to  tread  ground  hitherto  untrodden.  The 
secret  chamber  of  a  house  is  of  infinitely  more  interest 
than  those  chambers  which  are  open  to  inspection ; 
that  is  why  we  care  little  about  those  people  in  whose 
life  there  is  no  secret  chamber  of  thought  and  experience. 
"  I  wonder  you  don't  write  a  book.  Signer  Ricordo," 
said  Briarfield  presently. 

"  And  why,  Mr.  Briarfield  ? " 
"  You  must  have  a  wonderful  story  to  tell." 
"Yes,  a  wonderful  story,  perhaps;  but  would  you 
have  me  lay  open  my  soul  to  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar 
crowd  ? "  a  e 

"  Other  men  have." 
"  Why  ? " 

"  Perhaps  to  make  money,  perhaps  to  obtain  renown 
or  to  do  good.  Dante  gave  the  world  his  vision  of 
hell,  and  of  heaven  ;  why  not  you  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  a  poet,  and  because— well,  every 
man  has  his  own  way  of  telling  his  story.  Besides  if 
ever  I  were  to  tell  the  story  of  my  life  I  should  choose 
my  audience." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  gate  which 
opened  the  way  into  the  grounds  of  The  Homestead, 
and  as  if  by  one  consent  the  trio  stopped. 

•'  Are  you  staying  here  long,  signore  ?  "  asked  Olive. 

"  I  do  not  know.     I  am  given  to  understand  that 

there  is  an  unwritten  rule  that  no  visitor  shall  stay  at 
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so   gta'tTtr'"  "'■''   ^''°"'°'  "  '  ^™  "°t  -°rthy  of 
so  great   an   honour  ;  nCTthele'!'!    I  =,.,.«„»  -^  ,.  r 

you  have  time  to  repe'n,  and tSaw  yTu^W  t'^f^^ 

Hcnetar^"   '^'^   '"'^'''    ^'   the^atesTxhe 

Again  she  half  held  out  her  hand,  but  again  he  did 

~E=r  ,os„  B,M.  „„,     ^„,,^  *c"rjf  ,^; 
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■  long  time  staring  into  vacancy.  His  eyes  were  no 
longer  half  closed,  but  were  wide  open,  and  there  was 
an  expression  which,  had  Olive  Castlemaine  seen,  would 
have  made  her  shudder.  For  in  them  was  the  fierce 
glare  of  a  madman.  The  old  look  of  cynical  melan- 
choly, or  placid  indifference,  was  gone.  He  was  no 
longer  a  fatalist  philosopher,  the  thoughtful  Eastern 
gentleman  who  laughed  quietly  at  conventional  notions. 
His  hands  clenched  and  unclenched  themselves,  his 
features  worked  with  passion.  Presently  he  rose  and 
paced  the  room;  it  seemed  as  though  the  volcanic 
passions  of  his  being  could  no  longer  be  repressed  ;  his 
whole  bcdy  trembled,  his  eyes  became  almost  lurid. 

"She  has  forgotten,  forgotten,"  he  said  presently. 
"  She  is  happy  as  Lady  Bountiful,  and  she  has  half  made 
up  her  mind  to  marry  that  heavy-headed,  heavy-limbed 
squire.     But " 

He  stopped  speaking  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
again. 

"  I  am  invited  up  to  the  great  house,"  he  continued 
presently.     "  There  I  shall  meet -who  knows  ?  " 

He  turned  to  a  mirror,  and  looked  at  himself  long 
and  steadily.  At  first  there  was  a  curious  look  in  his 
eyes,  as  though  he  wanted  to  be  sure  about  something  • 
but  presently  the  look  of  curiosity  changed  to  one  of 
satisfaction. 

When  he  went  down  to  the  dining-room,  and  mingled 
with  the  other  guests,  his  face  was  perfectly  placid 
again,  while  his  eyes  became  half  closed,  as  though  he 
had  not  enough  interest  in  life  to  open  them  wide 
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M'^i'JrT^'^  """'"'^  '"^  SP-g"«  -t  '•"  the 

taker's  wife  hid  Tf^"^  "^^  =''°P^  *^'  *»«=  "'«" 
takers  wife  had   cooked   for  them.     They  had    been 

sZefT^"""^  ''''  ''''y  P-'  °f  the"^  meal,  and 
before  thl  ""''"l  "'*"  °"  *''•'  '"^^  t^at  w;s  set 
fmm  .,!  "'7  °"  '•'"  moorland,  which  they  could  see 
from  the  windows  of  the  dining-room. 

"I  say  Purvis,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?» 
Of  whom  ?  " 

'•You  know.     Don't  you  think  he  was  laughing  at 

'■  Why,  just  think.  For  the  first  few  holes  he  plavM 
Jke  a  twenty-seven  handicap  man,  or  even  worse  than 
IL  f  ddenly-why,  you  saw  for  yourself     I 

we?  He  m.ght  have  been  a  first-class  professional 
What  do  you  think  he  meant  by  it  ? "  °'«s'°nal- 

reJfrllf  ]^ u°^'"^-  ^  ^''°"'<^  '^y  he  is  one  of  those 
buTseWom%  "\''°"'  "'^°"'  """^  •>--  -™etime^ 
how  I  don  t  know  why,  but  I  felt  the  moment  I  spoke  to 
hunthathe  was  a  man  with  tremendous  reserve  ^wer." 
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"  Do  you  know  -vho  he  reminds  me  of?  " 
"Yes." 

"  Yes,  that's  it  Of  course  he's  utterly  unlike  what 
Leicester  was,  and  yet  he  makes  one  think  of  him 
You  remember  what  a  fine  golfer  he  was  and  how 
deadly  he  was  on  the  greens.  If  Leicester  had  lived 
and  had  come  here,  they  would  have  found  a  lot  in 
common  with  each  other." 

"If  Leicester   had    lived,  my  dear  fellow,   I   don't 
suppose   ye  should  ever  have  come  here." 

"  No,  perhaps  not     Still,  this  man  reminds  me  of 
him.     There  is  always  the  feeling  that  he's  keepine 
something  back.    Somehow.  I  don't  know  why,  but  the 
fellow  got  on  my  nerves  this  morning.     I  was  always 
seeing  a  double  meaning  in  everything  he  said.     Why 
do  you  know  at  one  time  I  positively  feared  him.     I 
seemed  to  be  playing  for  so.ne  fearful  stake      I  was 
reminded  of  that  picture  where  a  man  plays  chess  with 
the  devil  for  his  soul.     Then  every  now  and  then  I 
fancied  it  was   Leicester  who  was  speaking     Yes    I 
know  it  was  not  Leicester's  voice,  neither  is  he  like 
what  Leicester  was.     His   eyes  are  different,  and  of 
course  his  face  is  different     Leicester's  face  was  pale 
as  death;  it  was  thin,  too,  and  suggested  the  Greeks; 
this  man,  with  his  great  black  beard  and  dark  skin,  is 
different  from  what  Leicester  was  ;  and  yet  sometimes 
he   was   hke    Leicester.      Don't   you    remember   that 
Oxford  insolence  of  Leicester's  which  used  to  madden 
some  people,  and  how  while  saying  the  most  innocent- 
sounding  things  he  was  just  laughing  at  them  all  the 
fame  ?   That's  what  I  felt  about  this  fellow.    He  speaks 
English  with  a  foreign  accent,  and  yet  I  felt  sometimes 
as  though  he  knew  England  well." 
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been 


in    the   country   three 


"  Probably  he  does." 
"He   says   he's   only 
months." 

"  You  saw  him  go  away  with " 

1  suppose  one  of  us  must  ask  h,-m  t„    i 
but  do  you  know.  I  don't  ""fej;:  »°  "'''  ^^^'"  '' 

-k^^upttm  tShl  X  ''''  ""™'^-     "^  ^'>^" 
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"Ah,  I  am  but  a  beginner,  Mr.  Sprague,"  he  said 
quietly ;  "  some  time  perhaps  I  may  play  a  good  game." 

"  You  never  suffer  from  nerves,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  horribly." 

"  Then  you  have  wonderful  self-command." 

"  A  man  can  will  anything.  There  is  no  difficulty 
that  will-power  cannot  overcome.  Golf,  like  life,  is  a 
game ;  to  will  to  win,  is  to  win." 

"  I  willed  to  win  ;  but  lost" 

"  No,  you  made  up  your  mind  to  try.  I  always  go 
further.     I  willed  to  win,  if  not  one  day,  then  the  next" 

"  And  you  always  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  always  do." 

Sprague  laughed  uneasily. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  gained  everything 
that  you  have  set  your  mind  upon  ? "  he  asked  curiously. 

"  Not  yet,  but  I  shall.  Some  games  are  long,  they 
take  time.  But  there  is  always  a  to-morrow  to  the 
man  who  wills." 

"  Is  that  a  part  of  your  Eastern  philosophy  ?  " 

"  If  you  will.  Eastern  or  Western,  it  does  not 
matter— human  nature  is  always  the  same." 

"  But  human  nature  has  its  limitations.  Life  is  not 
very  long,  after  all." 

"  I  do  not  know  your  English  literature  well,  Signore 
Sprague ;  but  I  have  read  your  Browning.  He  had 
the  greatest  brain  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  think. 
His  mixture  of  Eastern  blood  may  account  for  it  He 
said  'Leave  "now"  to  dogs  and  apes,  man  has  for 
ever.'  That  is  always  true.  There  is  no  death,  or  if 
there  is,  man  always  rises  again." 

"  Then  you  believe  that  what  a  man  fails  to  do  in 
this  life,  he  will  do  in  another  ?  " 
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retunjs.^^  Do  you  know  Italian,  sig  o^e ;  "  "'  "  '""^^' 

-ti".  Noth^v;r"Ct:n.7or;  "L^eVr^' 

whom  we  call  dead  remember"  ^'  "   *''°** 

you  say  about  '  wiHing/     wL  nex    wfr ''J  "'''* 
will  to  win."  ^''^  "'^  P'ay  I  shall 

"  So  shall  I." 

"  What  will  happen  then  ?  " 

"Victory  for  the  strongest  will" 

upon  his  face.  strange  smile 

haMtCwhTch^r  r  '"^'^  '"  *^  Village 
enthusiasm^  J^'ee^ri^r^t.Tftelfm^^^  "'"'^ 
w.thh.s  eyes  closed,  and  once  oA^ce  he  ^  /"' 
suppress  a  yawn  with  difficulty  Tt^oth  T'''  *° 
bored.     When  Olive  «n„    I,  ^"    ''^   "'ere 

He  watched  her  fa«cTosdv°Tr'/"  ""^  '^'■'^"^"'• 

painful  attention.  He  seamed  I  f  k''  r''*^  "'"^"^^ 
applauded,   and  more  ^^n^     ''l^'^'"*^^"'^'e"« 

When  the  concert  was  nvpr    1,. 
John  Castlemaine      ThT  u         "'^^  ""troduced  to 


jit^ 
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several  days,  and  had  only  returned  the  day  before. 
Olive  had  spoken  to  him  concerning  Ricordo  on  her 
return  from  the  golf  links,  and  he  was  prepared  to  be 
interested  in  the  man  from  the  East. 

"  This  must  be  a  great  change  from  your  Eastern 
life,  Signer  Ricordo,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  and  no,"  replied  Ricordo  ;  "  but  it  has  been 
very  interesting." 

"  Are  you  staying  long  ?  " 

"  In  Vale  Linden  ?  Only  a  few  days,  1  expect.  In 
England  ?  Yes,  for  some  months,  I  think.  Probably 
until  your  summer  is  over.  It  would  be  hard  to  spend 
another  winter  in  England.  I  came  just  after  your 
Christmas,  and  I  spent  three  months  in  London.  I 
had  affairs  there." 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  m.n  i  jf  business,  then  ?  " 
"  We  all  have  business,  haven't  we  ?  I  am  a  partner 
in  the  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  Mourzouck  Company." 

John  Castlemaine's  eyes  flashed  with  satisfaction. 
The  stranger  was  no  wandering,  nameless  adventurer. 
The  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  Mourzouck  Company  was  the 
great  trading  power  of  the  East,  doing  not  only  great 
business  in  England,  but  throughout  the  world. 

"  I  am  not  here  as  a  representative  of  my  firm, 
Signor  Castlemaine,"  said  Ricordo,  "but  I  know  the 
English  customs."  He  took  a  small  case  from  his 
pocket,  and  presented  a  card  to  him,  and  also  paj.  .rs 
which  revealed  the  imprimatur  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Castlemaine  also  saw  that  the  stamp  of  the  firm  was 
upon  his  letter-case. 

"  I  feel  honoured  in  welcoming  you  to  our  neighbour- 
hood," said  Johi.  Castlemaine.  "  Years  ago  I  did 
business  with  you.     I  little  thought  then  that  I  should 
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Sjtl:.-?'*''""  '"  ^°"'  ^-°-  «-  -''"such 
"The  world  is  small."  said  Ricordo  quietly     "Fn, 

Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense,"   said    Inhr.    r    n 
heartily.      ■•  No  one  rn„iT  V        Castlemaine 

carry  without— I"  '''  "'"'^  '"=''  P«P"^  ^^  you 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Castlemaine,  if  I  nersist"  «M  *u 
strancfer.     "  If  nof  t^  c,»-  r  persist,    said  the 
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of  the  firm  of  Tripoli,  Fezzan  and  Mourzouck,  and  the 
document  was  signed  by  the  firm. 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  need  this,  signore,"  said  John 
Castlemaine;  "nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for  letting 
me  see  this.  It  shows  me  the  methods  of  your  firm, 
and  from  that  standpoint  alone  this  document  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting." 

He  turned  again  to  his  daughter. 
"  Will  you  not  help  me  to  persuade  Signor  Ricordo 
to  walk  up  to  the  house  with  us,  Olive  ?  "  he  said.     "  It 
is  quite  early  yet,  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  we  have  no 
guests  at  present." 

Ricordo  turned  to  Olive,  who  expresed  her  delight 
at  the  thought  of  his  accompanying  them. 

"  Then  I  can  do  no  other  than  gratefully  accept," 
said  Ricordo  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  monopolising 
your  company,  Signor  Castlemaine." 

He  turned  aside  as  he  spoke,  and  made  room  for 
Purvis  and  Sprague,  who  had  evidently  been  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  speak  to  them. 

"  I  could  not  help  making  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  which  you  have  afforded,"  said  Sprague.  "I 
am  afraid  The  Homestead  was  not  meant  for  such  as 
Purvis  and  myself;  but  you  will  forgive  me,  won't 
you  ?  " 

There  was  marked  restraint  in  John  Castlemaine's 
welcome  of  the  two  men,  still  he  greeted  them  civilly. 
Perhaps  he  had  partly  forgotten  the  part  they  took  in 
the  painful  drama  of  years  before.  As  for  Olive,  she 
was  evidently  undecided  what  to  do.  She  ended, 
however,  by  speaking  civilly  to  them  both,  but  did  not 
seem  at  all  pleased  that  they  should  come  and  speak 
to  her. 
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turned  he  saw  a  look   n T.  l""^'"'  ""'^  =>"  h" 

uncomfortable      EJ"^'  '^^  *''^*  """^^  "im  feel 

had  no  pleasure  in    "fir        u°'''  ^"'^  *'"^°"eh  he 

— rretrrth-^"'".^  r  '^=  ^^^ "" 

-•ehtr^elfSt-m  .^\-'-^^   "^-" 

all  walk  back  togeth™      ^      ""''  '"''  *''"="  y^"  «" 

p.e:d°efat'adLh\^r:;^^^^^^^^^^^  "^  ^"-'^ 

such  a  dull  comoaninn   r^  'l^'''*''^   ">*'  he  would    be 

company  upon  4^  ^^  ''°"'''  "°'  ''""'■''  '"'' 
walk,  and  passed  thT™  u  I  "^""''"""^  '^^^  their 
a  word.  Whether  R!r^^  ^'  "'"'^'^  "'™°'*  ^"hout 
becauseof  Sort..-.  °  ""^^   ?'""='=''  "^  annoyed 

He  3ho7e?^;T;„7t;:;  r;'  "wh'rT'"''"=  *°  '^>'- 

the   village  they  ICh  I  ^\  ^^"''^  ^^^^  "^""^  '" 
passed   through  th^l^  "''*  ''"'  ^'"'^^  the-  had 


he  who  had   sent  the  lettei 


1  Olive. 
r  which  had   been 
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followed  by  such  fatal  results,  and  never  since  that 
time  had  he  and  Olive  Castlemaine  spoken  to  each 
other. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  alone,  Miss  Castlemaine,"  he  said. 

Olive  did  not  reply,  but  waited  for  him  to  continue. 
For  years  her  heart  had  been  very  bitter  towards  him, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  believed  he  had  revealed 
to  her  the  real  character  of  the  man  she  had  promised 
to  marry.  But  then  Sprague's  part  in  the  affair  was 
not  altogether  honourable.  He  had  been  a  party  to 
the  discussion  which  led  to  the  wager,  and  although 
on  his  own  account  he  had  done  his  best  to  persuade 
Leicester  from  pursuing  the  course  he  had  adopted,  she 
could  not  think  of  him  without  a  feeling  of  anger. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  angry,  or  thank- 
ful to  me,  for  writing  that  letter,"  he  said.  "  I  never 
received  any  reply  to  it." 

"There  was  nothing  to  which  I  could  reply,"  she 
said. 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  Sprague,  "and  yet  I  hav; 
never  known  how  you  regarded  my  action  in  the 
matter.  That  is  why  I  am  so  thankful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  you." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Olive,  "but  would  you  mind 
letting  the  past  be  dead,  and  forgotten  ?  As  you  may 
imagine,  it  canno*.  be  pleasant  to  me." 

"  I  only  wanted  to  know  that  you  had  forgiven  me," 
said  Sprague.  "  Moreover,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  No  one  can  be  more  ashamed  than  I  at  the 
course  events  took.  But  I  never  dreamt  that — that 
ever  your  name  would  be  mentioned.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  forced  upon  me.     As  for  that  letter — well,  I  felt 
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Iwarl'l";  f""  f""  ""■''  "•     "  "°"W  ''^^  been 
"An  J'   I?  .  °^  ""=•  "°'  *°  '^"  y°"  the  truth  ■• 

And  what  you  told  me  was  the  truth-the  whole 

—exactly.     It  seemed  to  me  you  had  a  rf^ht  f „  1 
and  that  It  would  have  been  cLlnaf  orS'S.^^' 
had  kept  Silent      That  is  what  I  wished  to  say" 

it  agai"n/'  "°"*  "^  "''  "'   "'"  y""  "-«  «fer  to 

"  Just  another  word,  please.    You  are  not  angry  with 

told  yot'"''°" '° "°'  '^■■"■^  '^''y^^  -^  I'-"-* 

acIi>^'s.r^:tEti^/'-^''>^'--^-- 

evidtVyTaied^^'  "'"  ^"  ^''''^''  •>"*  ^^^^  - 

r.I7°"-''^?.*°'"  '^  ''•^^"t"'"'  P'ace  to  live  in  Miss 
C^tlemajne,"  he  said;  "and  hundreds  of  peopie  ar^ 
grateful  because  of  what  you  have  done  I  h  T  ^  , 
justified  in  benefiting  by^hall  I  calUt  your  h^S^^^^^^ 
-but  I  really  wanted  to  see  you  again/'  "' ''°^P"^'"y  ' 

'^JT'u'^  '^  ^  beautiful  neighbourhood,"  said  Olive- 
and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  here."  ' 

21 
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"Yes,"  replied  Olive. 

"  Do  you  know  I've  played  golf  with  him  twice,  and 
I  can't  make  him  out  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  his 
Eastern  mode  of  speech,  but  he  always  makes  me 
think  of  mysteries.  When  I  saw  him  first  he  made  me 
think  of  vampires,  and  although  that  feeling  has  gone, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  him." 

"  I  should  think  he  is  a  very  remarkable  man,"  said 
Olive  evasively. 

"He  is  mysterious,  at  all  events,"  said  Sprague. 
"  How  beautiful  the  park  looks  in  the  moonlight  I " 

He  stopped  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  across  the  park 
towards  the  moorlands  that  were  dimly  visible  in  the 
light  of  the  moon.  As  they  stopped,  Mr.  Castlemaine 
and  Signer  Ricordo  came  up. 

"  I  am  enjoying  your  wonderful  scenery,  Mr.  Castle- 
maine," said  Spiague. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  fine.  You  can  almost  see  the  golf 
links  from  here." 

"  Ah,  don't  talk  of  them,"  said  Sprague,  with  a  laugh 
"  I  thought  I  could  play  a  decent  game,  but  Signer 
Ricordo  has  beaten  me  so  badly  to-day  that  I  feel 
humiliated.  I  thought  I  should  find  him  an  easy 
opponent,  too.     He  told  me  he  was  only  a  beginner." 

"You  may  have  better  luck  next  time,"  said  Mr. 
Castlemaine. 

"  If  Signor  Ricordo  thinks  I  am  worthy  to  be  his 
opponent  for  another  game,"  responded  Sprague. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Ricordo,  "  our  play  is  not  played 
out  yet.     We  will  play  it  to  the  bitter  end." 

He  laughed  qnietly  as  he  spoke,  but  Olive  thought 
she  detected  something  sinister  in  it 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  nothing    bitter  in   it,"  said 
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W.1I  play  t,  s.gnore  we  will  play  the  game  out" 

Signer  Ricordo  InTsp^iZZ^'T'"''' ' " 
by  side.  -^Prague  entered  the  house  side 
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ALTHOUGH  the  spring  was  well  advanced,  a 
bright  fire  burned  in  the  room  where  Mr.  John 
Castlemaine  ushered  his  guests.  Several  easy  chairs 
were  placed  around  the  fire.  Evidently  Mr.  Castlemaine 
used  this  room  as  a  kind  of  smoking  lounge,  although 
there  were  also  evidences  that  it  was  not  used  for 
men  exclusively. 

They  had  scarcely  seated  themselves,  when  a 
servant  entered,  bearing  cigars  and  a  decanter  contain- 
ing spirits. 

"  You  will  take  a  little  whisky.  Signer  Ricordo  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Castlemaine,  turning  to  his  guest 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  never  take  whisky." 

"  You  are  an  abstainer  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

There  was  a  strange  tone  in  his  voice,  but  he  spoke 
very  quietly,  as  was  his  custom. 

"  Ah,  perhaps  yc  J  are  a  Mohammedan,"  said  Sprague, 
who  accepted  Mr.  Castlemaine's  invitation. 

"  No,  Mr.  Sprague,  I  am  not  a  Mohammedan,  as 
you  understand  it.  I  do  not  take  whisky  because— 
well,  because  a  man  who  was  once  my  friend  was 
ruined  through  it" 

3»4 
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At  that  moment  Olive  entrr^A  tk-  ._ 
a  chair  close  by  her  father's      Sh.  T/^"'!.  t"*^  *°°'' 
answer  to  Sprague  ^  ^^''^  ^'^^do's 

"That's  scarcely  a  reason   for  refusing  a  harml«, 
beverage,"  said  Sprague.  "armless 

"  Harmless  ?  "  said  Ricordo  :  •'  well  thaf  !=  .      1 
matter  of  opinion  "  '  ^*  '*  ^""'y  * 

put  atr  trt^cSLint  "H°' ';""  ^  -■" 

friend  for  whom  he  caSTreTtT  T'"  ^^  ^'"^  ^ 
one  dear  to  him  carTd  gre'/r'td^irt  r""".  '"""^ 
ruined  through  alcohol  j^upp^se^  tLI"  to  b"" 

:^LrrhrgiVs.«-^--^^^'-"-ok: 

stung,  r       >j,en  heram-  ,„      1  ,  "*°  "«en 

s.  Jien  oecame  as  pale  as  death 

Joh.    -astlema,ne  laughed  uneasily. 

as  a  host"  remember  my  duties 

hi^a^bT  TcSarr^T  f  .?1'T'"^'  P-'"^ 
j^^„  cigars.         I    dont   thmk    these    are 
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but  I  had  either  to  do  it.  or  give  up  smoking.  You 
will  not  mmd  if  I  smoke  this,  instead  of  yours,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  are  very  much  better." 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,  if  you  wish."  said  Mr.  CasUemaine 
rather  coldly. 

Ricordo  bowed,  and  lit  a  cigar  which  he  had  taken 
from  his  own  case.  His  refusal  either  to  take  whisky 
or  to  smoke  his  host's  cigars  had  caused  a  feeling  of 
restraint  in  the  party. 

^    "My  cigars  are  a  special  brand,"  went  on  Ricordo. 
They  are  no  better  than  others,  I  suppose,  but  I  can 
smoke  no  others.     1  imagine  the  constitution  of  the 
Easterns  must  be  peculiar." 

He  looked  at  Olive  as  he  spoke,  and  noted  that 
she  was  watching  him.  As  their  eyes  met,  she 
dropped  hers.  She  had  not  spoken  since  she  entered 
the  room. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  those  who  live  in 
the  East  are,  of  course,  very  different  from  ours.  And 
of  course  their  ideas  are  different  too." 

"  How  so,  signore  ?  " 

He  lay  back  in  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  closed 

uKf^l  ^  °"'  "'''°  '*  ^nj°y'ng  a  lazy  contentment 
Well.    I    suppose   their   ideas    of  hospitality   are 
different     I    have    been    told    that    they    will    never 
partoke  of  the  fare  of  an  enemy." 
"  Is  not  that  right  ?  " 

"  Then  again,  of  course  their  customs  are  different 
I  suppose.     They  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives." 
„"^"^  as  a   consequence  many   fail    to   marry   at 

'I  You  seem  to  speak  feelingly,"  laughed  Sprague. 
"  Oh  no,  I  assure  you.     I  simply  state  a  fact     For 
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example,  here  am  I.  who  can  no  longer  be  called  a 
boy  and  who  am  an  Eastern,  am  also  a  celibati" 
You  have  never  been  married  ?  " 
"  Never." 

Ltned"  ""  "°  '°"^"  '  "^y'  ''"'^  '  "ave  never 

"You  make  one  curious."  said  Ricordo. 
How  ?  " 

"  One  would  like  to  know  why  you,   Mr    Sora™. 
who^ar^  evidently  a  domestic  kind"  o'r  m'an!"  haSS 

"  I  will  tell  you  on  one  condition  " 

"  And  that  ?  " 

•;  That  you- will  tell  me  why  you  never  married." 

1    aCCCpL. 

"Then     I    have   never   married    because   the   onli, 
woman  I  ever  wanted  refused  to  have  me."  '^ 

I  am  a"frJd/''''  "'^"''"'^  ^'°'^  ^""'"^  """«»  ^^ 

"  Afraid  ?  '• 

"Exactly." 

"Of  what?" 

I' Of  many  things,  signore,  many  things." 
are."  """  "'"°"'  *°  ''""^  ^^at  those  things 

man-I°i;:"  renlirdt'  ''  V'  ''''  ^^°^>'  °'  -°*" 
mansiile,  replied  Signor  Ricordo  gravely  «  As  von 
remarked  I  am  an  Eastern,  but  we  Easterns  are  not 

of  us  have  a  secret  chamber  in  our  lives  " 

«^       I  ■"'^'^  ^P'*^"'''  "^  """°t  conceive  of  you 
signore,  bemg  afraid  of  anything."  ^    ' 
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"  I  am  not  often  in  a  communicative  mood,"  said 
Ricordo;  "I  think  I  am  to-night.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  I  have  received  so  much  kindness.  I  am 
profoundly  impressed,"  and  here  he  bowed  to  Mr. 
Castlemaine  and  Olive,  "  by  the  fact  that  I,  an  alien, 
am  received  into  the  home  of  a  representative  of  what 
is  regarded  as  a  proud  and  exclusive  race.  Never  can 
I  forget  such  hospitality.  But  one  thing  keeps  me 
from  communicating  my  thoughts  :  I  would  not  willingly 
give  pain  to  the  signorina." 

"  To  me,  Signer  Ricordo?  "  said  Olive.  "  Pray,  how 
am  I  concerned  ?  " 

"  Directly  not  at  all ;  but,  as  every  woman  is  a 
champion  of  her  sex,  a  great  deal.  And  I  would  not 
desire  even  to  suggest  a  thought  that  would  seem  to 
reflect  on  the  sex  to  which  the  signorina  adds  so  much 
lustre." 

"  But  surely  I  am  not  responsible  for  my  sex,  signore," 
said  Olive,  with  a  laugh.  Again  he  had  cast  a  kind 
of  spell  on  her,  and  she  wanted  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say. 

"  Ah  well,  then,  let  me  be  communicative,"  said 
Ricordo.  "  I  said  I  had  never  married  because  I  was 
afraid.  I  told  the  truth.  Forgive  me  if  I  seem  senti- 
mental ;  but  once,  years  ago— ah,  how  many  I  do  not 
like  to  think— I  might  have  yielded  to  love.  Others 
had  done  so,  and  why  not  I  ?  But  I  had  a  friend,  a 
man  whom  I  loved  beyond  all  others.  For  years  we 
had  been  more  than  brothers,  his  thoughts  were  mine, 
and  mine  were  his.  Then  he  fell  in  love  with  a  woman, 
beautiful,  and  true,  and  good— at  least,  so  we  believed. 
She  became  his  lodestar,  his  hope,  his  joy,  and  I  naturally 
became  as  nothing  to  him.     I  did  not  grow  angry  at 
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He  was  not  an  angelfnot  Ilto  Jh  "'  ''•"'  ^'^  '  ' 

often  in  my  love   for  }1,  \T^"  "  ^°°^  ■"»"•  «nd 
(ailed;  but  where  I  LltT.K-       "^  *°  '■"^'a''"  him ;  I 

great  Allah,  Ir^  Lt'vtitr 7°  He"b  ""t' '  ^'' 
a"d  yet  I  reioicrH  K.,,.       ..  "'  became  her  slave 

He  was  on  hTway '  „  t  '  ""  '''""^  '"'"  *°  heaven.' 
East,  and  then-Thll  womTSseT  '"^"  •'"  *"' 
fection  in  his  past-what  Hn  ^f  ?,  *°'"=  ""P«- 
My  friend  .asL  int^t^^d^m^:;  "Slf  ?  '''"■ 

self,  shekel  l;™  ILTS^r  Stl  '^'■'"■ 

passion,  throl  :„^";  irSr  "V'  '  '°^'''" 
or  rudder,  drifted.  Whe''?  if  T*""'  ^"^^or 
I   cannot   tell       But   thl.  '      *'  '^  a  story 

been  his  salvation  Id  l"'°""r'  ^""^  ""S''*  '•ave 
love,  sent  him  ,°„to  "el^  ^^^^^"^  *°  ^^um  his 
your  Milton,  or  our  Z  j^°?  *""'"*  *an  ever 
of  vision."  *"  °^""=-  ^'^  ^''th  the  eyes 

"wSr:^^Ttt^"°"'"^''''•='^Sprague. 

foiiowed^hiL.  S'hLTm^rhr  /°;  ^ «-  ^ 

deeper  into  the  pit.  I  sto^d',,^  I  T^  '^"P"  «"d 
i"  ■•  but  he  had  'either  thrstren"^".*"  ';  "'  '"'  '"""^^^ 
my  hand,  and  if  he  had  I  Ih  ,1  '  ^^  ^'"  *°  g«sp 
enough  t;  have  ptlled  him  0°""'  ""'  "''^'^  ''""  ^'-^ 
And  the  woman?"  asked  Sprague 

some  oL'X"  Vc'"'''-  '^'"''^""^  --"-age  with 
else.     A   common  story,  I  know.     Perhaps 
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you  could  tell  similar  ones ;  perhaps,  too,  the  common, 
ness  of  such  stories  makes  me  afraid." 

He  was  sitting  back  in  his  chair  as  he  spoke.  His 
eyes  were  half  closed  and  he  lazily  smoked  his  cigar. 
Nevertheless,  Olive  thought  he  was  watching  her 
furtively.  But  perhaps  that  was  because  his  story 
aroused  memories  which  made  the  past  live  again. 

From  this  time  the  conversation  drifted  on  to 
other  subjects,  and  Signer  Ricordo  made  himself  vastly 
agreeaole.  Without  in  any  degree  monopolising  the 
conversation,  he  became  the  centre  of  interest.  He 
showed  that,  although  an  Eastern,  he  was  acquainted 
with  English  literature,  and  although  he  spoke  English 
with  a  peculiar  intonation,  he  expressed  his  thoughts 
with  great  clearness.  Olive  said  but  little.  The  story 
he  had  told  contained  such  a  meaning  for  her,  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  speak  ;  nevertheless,  she  listened 
eagerly  to  *•  s  every  word.  Besides,  his  presence  con- 
tinued to  have  a  kind  of  fascination  for  her.  Why,  she 
could  not  tell,  yet  when  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  she 
felt  that  everything  would  seem  tame  and  common- 
place after  he  had  gone. 

Mr.  Castlemaine  again  pressed  refreshments  upon 
him  ;  but  again  he  refused  to  take  them.  It  is  true 
that  he  refused  with  a  great  show  of  courtesy,  but  he 
seemed  determined  to  partake  of  nothing  which  the 
house  could  offer. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  thinking  of  my  sad  story," 
he  said,  turning  to  Olive  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
saying  good-night.  "Of  course  you  English  have 
different  thoughts  and  customs  from  the  Easterns  ;  still, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  I  might." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Olive,  trying  to  appear  cheerful. 
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and  worse  than  death  ?  "  ^""  *°  ''"P*"'- 

justifiable."  ""**   "^«"ee   is    ever 

thin?'   "°'""'    '"''^    ''»   ^""■-'■"B   "•<>«   than   you 
"Suffering  I    Ah,  I  have  seen  her      Her  life  ; 

tr  Hefa'diie^rr  ^'"^  "^^  ^  "'°- 
-en^'irdr^L;^"-'  °"'^'-  "^''^'  -•"'^of 
tH.;;  wt:  iSj^tnHe'^rr.r'^ '  ---^ 

beyond  his  reach  Sh-  r>he  is  to  all  appearances 
courted ;  while  htlah'^fl"  T^,'  P"'"*''""''  ?««««. 
Yet  sometimes  llhTafkem  Tk''  ^"'^  ''^'"^  •»«  ^«*' 
It  would  brbetterS  herTfh  h'^r^ ''■■^ ''^'"S^- 
does  take  revenge  it  wSl  h.  .  ''^-     ^°^'  '' ''« 

beexquisit.^••  '^^  ""''='  """^  *^^  torture  will 

"  Perhaps  he  loves  her  still " 

witl'^wITch'-e  ZT^r^^'  -■"'.^"  t  "'^^"- 

'h.nk  h,s  degradation  and  despair  JaHyl^t^l 
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revenge  I  am  glad  I  am  in  a  Christian  country 
where  the  vendetta  is  not  known.  Good-n-Vht  si^ 
norma."  *•    '     *>■ 

"Did  you  notice,  Olive,  that  he  r-fused  to  parUke 
of  any  form  of  refreshment  ?"  said  John  Castlemaine 
to  his  daughter,  after  Sprague  and  Ricordo  had 
gone. 

"  Yes,"  said  Olive ;  "  but  then  I  am  told  that  people 

i  him^-""  ''''''°'"  '^""^  '^"'^-    '  "■"  so^y  you 

"  He's  a  remarkable  kind  of  man  " 
"  Yes." 

"Do  I  know  whom  you  are  thinking  of,  Olive?  " 
She  nodded  her  head. 

t   I  "' '■''!''"''^  ">«  °'"him,  too.     Sometimes  I  fancied 
I   heard   h,m  speaking.     Still,  that  is  of  course  pure 
fancy.     Olive,  when  are  you  going  to  forget  him  ?  " 
I  don  t  know." 
"  I  was  hoping  that  he  had  passed  out  of  your  life  " 
I  thought  he  had,  but  that  man's  story  seemed  to 
brmg  everything  back." 

"I  confess  he  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  Still 
he  IS  a  most  entertaining  man,  and  his  position  and 
rank  are  unquestionable.  He  belongs  to  a  firm  which 
rules  the  trade  of  the  East,  and  he  must  be  hiehly 
connected,  or  he  would  never  have  been  admitted  into 
partnership  We  must  invite  him  here  to  some  social 
function  before  he  leaves.     You  would  like  it,  wouldn't 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  "he's  a  most  entertaining  man. 
iiy  all  means  let  us  invite  him." 

Meanwhile  Ricordo  and  Sprague  walked  back  to 
Ihe    Homestead,   and    as   they    walked    they    talked 
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entered  into  a  ncSo„  f„?  '°'".'"'''^''''  '"■«- '"^ 
prospects  with  ^rlTZ^^ri/tr''''^''  ""'^ 
reached  the  house,  Spraguf  had^eve^L  l  ,k'™"  '^'^ 
many  particulars  concern"nVM,  ^  ,  ""  ""'''"B" 
commercial  world.  ^  "  '■*'''*'°"''  "'''h  «>« 

toa'il;%rcoSr„t'hi;  'r?  ^'■^'"  '•">'  — "k 

Lon A  whereTTtVed  Te  rV^  He  rd'  " 

tS  IhriTth?!""'""'^^^^ 
return  a'  al;  time  '^"^^0°'  V'^'  "=  ""■«"' 
very  fully  occupied  and  hV»,  ^^  ''"''*""'=  ^«"'«« 
men  occupying  h!hnlv  "'^  '°"^  interviews  with 
He  also  inT«ted  te''°"?  ',"  '/"  '^°— -'  world, 
transactions.  At  thf  end  of  .  r  ^ ''  '"  '"■^'-^^"'S 
Vale  Linden  again.  '^''  '^"^^  '^'^  ^""^'d  to 

himsSf/Lte^'tUTweo:  °' /'""''  "°^'"  "«  -<'  to 
have  my  hands  0^1^"::^'!  ?*=  ^°""'-  "  ' 
him  as  the  proverbial  1T^'     ,    '  ^^""^  enveloped 

fly.  Whateve  he  dL  Pf/  '""""^  ""=  P'°^"^»' 
her "  '^°"'   '"^   "=^n"°t  escape.     As  for 

re."^r  dtt  tho:jh;^"T7rr-  t"  ^'^--'^ 

seemed  a  prosDeronfFo  .  "'"^'   °''=^'^«=r  he 

whole  demeanour  and  f  i^"tleman,   one  who.se 

rank  and  j^wer  The  clo'^r  '"^^"*^^  ^  ">-  °f 
have  detected  a  en.  J  M  T  °^'^'^^''  however,  would 
While  in  h?tesTe  :™M  tr'  '"  "r"'  '"°"^'-'>«' 
gested  dark  d!;ds      Th!   r      '  '"'"  '^  '"""^  "'^  ^"g" 

him  With  the  sugges  Jn':f':T-nT"t  V^^  '""'''-^ 
55  _ujn  ni  a,i  .ndumitabie  wiii,  and  of 
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a  kind  of  imperious  pride,  but  there  was  no  suggestion 
of  mercy  or  pity  to  be  seen  there. 

When  he  arrived  at  Vale  Linden,  however,  he  had 
assumed  his  old  manner  of  cynical  melancholy,  and 
he  met  the  people  he  knew  with  the  easy  grace  peculiar 
C.0  him. 

"  We  have  missed  you  sorely,"  said  Sprague,  as  he 
sat  beside  him  at  dinner  ;  "  in  fact,  all  of  us  have 
wondered  where  you  have  been." 

"  Ah,  Signor  Sprague,  where  could  one  go  in 
England,  except  to  London  ?  I  have  had  affairs  there. 
Usually  I  do  not  trouble  about  these  things,  but  at 
times  fits  of  industry  come  upon  me" 

"  Ah,  yes.  I  have  heard  that  you  are  a  partner  in 
the  great  Tripoli  Company.  I  had  no  idea  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  practically  rules 
the  trade  of  the  East" 

"  One  is  not  in  the  habit  of  publishing  one's  position 
from  the  housetops,"  replied  Ricordo. 

"Oh  no,  of  course  not  Are  you  staying  much 
longer  ?  " 

"  Possibly ;  I  do  not  know.  I  have  come  back  for 
some  more  golf." 

"  Shall  we  have  our  match  to-morrow  ? "  asked 
Sprague.  "  I  have  been  playing  a  good  game  while 
you  have  been  away." 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  the  morning,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Have  you  been  up  to  the  great  hou.se  since  I  left  ?  " 

"  No.  I  have  seen  Miss  Castlemaine,  though.  She 
was  on  the  golf  links  to-day." 

Ricordo's  eyes  lit  up  with  satisfaction,  although  he 
said  nothing  ;  but  soon  after  dinner  he  left  the  house, 
and  walked  towards  Olive  Castlemaine's  home.     He 
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"May  I  n«L  ,      ^"l'^^'^  h«  fez.  and  bowed, 
asked  "^      make  a  confess.on,  Miss  Castleraaine  ?  "  he 

sp<:i5o£'iil^^lf,^  77-  nature,"  .e. 
«  her  eyes  as  she  s^w  W^      °°'  °'P''"^'^''  ^P^^t^ncy 

And  may  I  walk  tock  with  you? ■- 
Certainly,  if  you  care  to" 
J^I^  was  not  going  to  s,     your  father.  Miss  Castle- 
"No?" 

~M  b. « .« of  ch.  ri™L.td™  ,r,"  ^^ " 

you  would."  luwaras  a  lonely  man  if 

were  a„  old  fnend      U  ;,  '^^^^^"'  ""''  "^^  ^  "'°"gh  I 
in  a  strange  la"d".       ^'  "  P'-^^""'  '°  ''ave  a  welcome 

He  seemed  in  a  gay  mood  during  the  remainder  of 
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their  walk,  but  when  they  came  to  the  house  he  would 
not  go  in.  He  had  letters  to  write,  he  said,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  them  off  his  mind. 

"  You  do  not  believe  me,"  he  laughed  ;  "  you  believe 
that  we  Easterns  are  all  indolent,  shiftless.  But  no, 
even  I  can  be  most  industrious  at  times.  Why,  while 
I  have  been  in  London,  I  have  worked  harder  than  an 
Arab." 

"  Do  Arabs  work  hard  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  beh'eve  me.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  activity  and  industry  have  been  wonderful. 
You  would  never  guess  why." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Olive ;  "  men  of  business  work  to 
make  money." 

"  Ah,  no,  I  think  I  have  lost  money  ;  but  that  does 
not  matter,  because  I  have  done  what  I  set  out  to  da 
A  rividerici,  signorina." 
"A  domani." 

"  You  know  Italian  then  ?  " 
"Only  a  little." 

"  But  still  a  little.  That  is  good.  There  Is  no  other 
language  when  you  know  Italian.  A  domani,  then. 
Shall  I  meet  you  here,  and  then  we  can  walk  to  the 
links  together  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  some  sick  people  to  see  before  I  start 
but  I  shall  be  passing  The  Homestead  at  ten  o'clock." 
"  That  is  well.  Buona  sera,  Signorina." 
But  Signor  Ricordo  did  not  go  back  to  The  Home- 
stead.  Instead  he  walked  up  to  the  golf  links,  and 
spent  hours  on  the  great  moors  beyond.  He  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  weary  himself,  for  he  tramped  from 
peak  to  peak,  not  seeming  to  care  whither  he  was  going. 
It  was  after  midnight  when   he   reached   the  house. 
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met   Olive   with   a   smile   the    next 
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nevertheless   he 
morning. 
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CHAPTER    XXV 

THE   COMING   OF   WINFIELD 

NOTHING  of  importance  happened  during  the 
golf  match  on  the  links.  Neither  Ricordo  nor 
Olive  played  their  best,  ana  when  the  eighteenth  green 
was  reached  both  seemed  relieved. 

"  What  is  the  time,  signore  ?  "  asked  Olive. 
"  It  is  just  after  one,  signorina." 
"  Then  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  go  home  to  lunch," 
said  Olive. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Ricorda  "  You  have  made 
such  excellent  arrangements  here  that  the  matter  of 
lunch  can  easily  be  dealt  with.  Moreover,  unlike 
many  clubs,  you  have  not  insisted  on  the  idiotic  rule 
of  men  and  women  lunching  in  different  rooms.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  knowing  we  could  not  finish  until 
one,  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  the  good  woman  here 
that  she  must  use  her  culin..ry  skill  on  our  behalf.  I 
hope  I  have  not  donr  wr^ng." 

Olive  laughed  gaily.  The  moorland  air,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  skies,  and  the  healthy  exercise  she  had 
taken,  had  made  her  ravenously  hungry. 

"  Rather,  I  must  thank  you  heartily,"  she  said ;  "  but 
I  mint  get  back  soon  after  lunch.  I  think  I  will  send 
my  caddy  with  a  note,  so  that  a  trap  may  come  for  me." 
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"Is  that  essential?"  asked  Ricordo. 
Ohve  looked  at  him  questioning!/. 

to  thrT'*'"  ~"*'""«d  R'^'-do,  ••  I  had  looked  forward 

to  the  pleasure  of  walking  back  with  you-if  you  wS 

grar*  me  so  great  an  honour."  ^       *'" 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.     Had   he   been    an 

SfS;!l'\t-"°"''  •'^"^  *°"S''t  nothing  ^ftt 
Her  father  had  invited  him  to  the  house  ■  he  h.H 
also  spoken  of  him  as  a  kind  of  prince  o"  Dereham, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  could  be  no  doubTas  to  hts' 
ZZ-  ■  ,'''"'f'='««.  the  fact  that  his  e^ucrtion 
ZiT7T'°""  ^^  "°*  ^^"  English,  kept  her  from 
immediately  acceding  to  his  request 

"I  ask   this,"    went  on   Ricordo,    " becau<iP    r    ,^ 
afn^id  I  conveyed  a  false  impressio'n  on   the   „ijht  ™ 
was  a   guest   at  your   father's  house.     Even   a^L 
ahe^J.ke  myself  does  not  desire  to  appear^  I  fX 

ohi!!-«  '^''  ""'*!•'■'  *"'  ^'  ^P^"*'-  ^"d  the  force  of  her 
objections  seemed  to  have  fled. 

"I   thought  you    might   wish    to   plav   atrain    fKJ= 
afternoon."  she  said  ;  "but  if  you  wishTshaT^:  ^ 


UnL^°'''  '"'"  '^'^  ''^'''^  *°  ^^'I'  back  to  Vale 
rJlL''^"'  sometimes  wondered  whether  you  do  not 
b!^M  T  ^.r'"«^h^t  of  an  enigma,  signorina.  You 
bmld  a  beautiful  house  for  the  benefit  of  people  who 

for  the  comforts  of  a  good  hotel,  and  then  you  fi^d 

afford  to  ^'""''^'f  "y^  --"  who  can  abundantly 
afford  to  pay  even  for  a  few  luxuries.  No  doubt  th« 
has  struck  you  as  strange  ?  " 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  thought  much  about  it" 
replied  Olive.  ' 

"  Still,  now  that  I  have  been  received  so  kindly  I 
think  I  ought  to  explain.  While  I  was  in  London  I  met 
a  man,  I  had  affairs  with  him,  named — let  me  think 
yes,  Winfield.  I  grew  tired  of  London,  and  he  told 
me  of  this  place,  and  of  you.  He  described  the  work 
you  had  done  here,  and  your  gracious  influence  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood.  His  story  appealed  to 
me.  I  longed  to  see  this  beautiful  Vale  Linden,  and 
being  a  lonely  man  without  ties— well,  that  is  all,  I 
think,  signorina.  But  now  I  am  here,  I  want  to  stay 
—for  a  time  at  least  I  recognise  the  fact  that  I  can 
no  longer  benefit  by— your  boundless  charity  to  the 
needy,  and " 

"  Surely,  Signor  Ricordo,  there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  leave  The  Homestead." 

"  Yes  there  is,  I  could  not  stay  there,  when— well, 
many  who  may  need  your  kindness  are  waiting  for' 
admission.  But  the  place  has  come  to  have  a  charm 
for  me,  signorina.  The  quiet  restfulness,  the  rustic 
beauty,  the  pure  air— the  associations  have  conquered 
me.  I  have  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  have  me  as  a  tenant,  a  neighbour.  There 
is  a  delightful  house  which  I  am  told  was  occupied  by 
the  steward  of  the  late  owner,  and  which  is  now  empty 
I  would  either  buy  it  or  rent  it.  Would  it  be  possible, 
signorina  ?  " 

"That  is  scarcely  a  matter  which  falls  within 
my  province,"  replied  Olive.  "My  father  manages 
the  estate.  Since  he  has  partially  retired  from 
business,  it  is  his  great  hobby." 

"  Pardon  me,  signorina,  everything  depends  on  you." 
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"  On  me  ?  " 

>  kind  of  li«i„,o„  i^jT,      ^  ,;^"  °""^ 
in  a  new  light  "^^^    ''^'=*''"e  ''™«lf 
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"  Still,  I  should  think  your  life  in  the  East  muat  be 
very  fascinating  ?  " 

A  strange  expression  flashed  across  his  face,  but  the 
smile  on  his  lips  was  hidden  by  his  thick  moustache. 

"  Fascinating,  great  Allah,  yes  I  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  of  it  some  time,  signorina— the  story  of  my  life. 
It  would  interest  you  ;  yes,  I  promise  you  that  it  would 
interest  you.  It  would  take  a  long  time,  I  am  afraid, 
but  you  would  listen,  yes,  you  would  listen  to  the  very 
end."  ' 

He  spoke  quietly,  but  there  was  an  intensity  in  his 
tone,  and  as  he  spoke  Olive's  heart  began  to  beat  more 
rapidly.  Again  she  was  reminded  of  Leicester,  the 
man  she  had  once  promised  to  marry,  and  who  had 
died  more  than  six  years  before.  She  almost  felt 
afraid,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  about  to  reveal 
some  terrible  secret.  More  than  that,  his  personality 
impressed  her,  just  as  Leicester's  did  in  the  old  days. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "  why  I  did  not  accept 
your  father's  hospitality— that  is,  why  I  refused  food 
and  drink  when  I  visited  your  house  that  night  of  the 
concert  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  because  you  were  not  hungry,  and,  as 
you  said,  you  never  drink  intoxicants,"  she  said, 
uttering  the  first  answer  that  came  to  ;  .-r  lips. 

"  No,  it  was  not  that.  I  know,  too,  that  my  action 
in  refusing  his  cigars  was  rude.  Even  I  know  enough 
of  your  English  laws  of  hospitality  for  that.  I  wanted 
to  walk  back  with  you  to  tell  you  about  this.  Shall  I 
tell  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  rudeness.  I  thought  you  meant 
what  you  said.     Tell  me,  if  you  wish." 

"I    refused   because    I    thought   you   resented    my 
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presence      Forgive  me  if  I  misinterpreted  your  face. 

You  looked  as  though  you  were  angry  with  me  and 

angry  at  what  I  said."  '      *" 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  if  any  act  or  look  of  mine 

^Z^"  r*°  I  ^"'''  '■"  "y  '■"*«'»  house.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  wishes.  Neither  dM  f 
Ijer^ret  your  refusal  to  accept  what  was  offered  in  that 

whisky""    ^''  ''""  ^'"^  ^^'  *•""  '  ''''■"'^  t°  t^ke 
Olive  was  silent 

"  I  will  admit  I  should  have  done  that  under  any  cir 
cumstances."  he  went  on.     «  There  the  MohaSa; 
have  much  supenonty  over  Christians.     Not  that  I  am  a 
Mohammedan-what  religion  I  believe  In  is  Christian 
but  wh.sky.  no.     The  depths  into  which  it  has  d"S^* 
so  many  are  too  deep.     Nevertheless  you  grew  pale  as 
I  mentioned  it     I  wondered  why."     '       ^    "^  P^'"  ^ 
Still    Olive   did    not   speak.     The   dead    past  was 
ns.ng  all  around  her  again,  and  yet,  strange  to  T 
she  d.d  not  think  of  Leicester  with  tenderness     Rather' 
!nH  &^\  l-^'T"'"  '^°"'^ted  with  him  rose  thick 
and  fast,  he  himself  receded  into  the  dim  distance 

"and  Tv^'^i  ^  *^   "»\taken,"  went   on   Ricordo; 

and  may  I  also  accept  that  as  your  consent  to  my 

approaching  your  father,  with  a  view  to  my  becoming 

your  neighbour?"  =>-oraing 

"  I  am  sure,  if  you  decide  to  live  here,  I   hope  you 
will  be  very  happy,"  said  Olive.  ^  ^ 

"Thank  you;  you  make  my  sun  shine  brighUy" 
was  the  response.  "  Whether  I  shall  live  here  much 
I  cannot  tell,  for  the  East  always  claims  the  man  upTn' 
whom  n  ha.  cast  ■>.  ^l.     a„^  jj  ^a.  cast  S  s^l" 
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upon  me.  Yes,  some  time  I  must  claim  your  consent 
to  tell  you  about  my  life  there.  I  may,  may  I 
not  ? " 

Before  she  realised  what  she  was  doing,  she  had 
given  her  consent  The  man's  presence  suggested 
mysteries  which  she  desired  to  know. 

They  had  now  turned  down  the  hill,  and  were 
walking  to  Vale  Linden.  She  was  almost  sorry  that 
their  walk  would  so  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  she 
wished  that  he  would  tell  her  something  of  the  past 
as  they  walked.  But  as  they  neared  the  village  Signor 
Ricordo  became  moody  and  silent,  so  silent  that  their 
walk  became  almost  painful.  When  they  came  to  the 
park  gates,  however,  he  spoke  again. 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  have  pity  on  a  lonely  man," 
he  said,  "  ay,  and  one  who  is  a  stranger,  grown  old 
before  his  time." 

"Old,  signore?"  she  said,  with  a  laugh  that  was 
almost  forced. 

"  Yes,  old,  signorina.     How  old  should  you  think  ?  " 
She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  as  she  looked  she 
felt  a  shiver  pass  through  her. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  hazard  a  guess,"  she  said. 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  suppose  not ;  and  yet,  would 
you  believe  it,  I  am  but  little  older  than  you.  As  I 
told  you  when  first  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  in  hell ; 
down  in  its  very  depths.  And  it  ages  a  man— yes,  it 
ages  him,  it  gives  him  not  years,  but  it  gives  him 
wisdom.     Good-day,  signorina." 

Olive  felt  strangely  depressed  as  he  parted  from 
her,  and  she  found  herself  wondering  at  many  things 
he  said.  Indeed,  he  was  in  her  thoughts  during  the 
rest  of  the  day.     She  was  strangely  interested  in  him. 
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and   yet  she   had  a    kind   of  fear  of  him      w 

any  of  the  guests  who  had  co^V to'h.  t'u^  'T 
many  ways  he  reminded  her  of  Leiceste  ,  anS  y  "froL 
that^day  Le.cester  became  more  and  mor.  a  Co^ 

A  few  days  later  she  heard  th^t  Signor  Ricordo  h»H 
taken  rooms  at  Linden  Manor  Farm  a  aSier  fin,^^ 
house,  occupied   by  a  farmer  h„  »k  ,    "*  °'"* 

Meanwhile  L    father  'r^^t^^LTIcloT:;- 
approached  him  with  a  view  of  buvinffk    k  ^^ 

cming  which  he  had  s^^n  to  heT ^Aftlr  ^  r^ 
met  occasionally,   but   not   often  jnevertheles,  I 

r  ^-Kt^rhis''"-'  -e'd^^^rs- - 

Jess  a Jt:-  1.!Z.TZV7T..f:.,r.n^^: 

certatT".''  f "'  ''  ^"''^    "--   brea7C„ih'a 
certam  kmd  of  reserve  which  seemed  to  sur^und  th! 

("hat  h        'Ir"'  *"  '"'  '■"  *-  -W  t   -nfcsst 
that  he  ^was  the  most  interesting  persona^  he  tl 

As  the  weeks   passed  by   Olive   realised   th,*  «. 
time  would  soon  arrive  when  Herbert  S  m       ^! 
claim  the  right  to  plead  his  "uU  t^lhe  SfmeTnd 
she    began    to  wonder  what  she  would  say  tT'hTm 

h   had  n' r">!!?  ."'*"  ""'  '''"'  P'^^ded  thfs^Slileg^" 
he  had  not  visited  her  home  often  ;  but  every  time  , hi' 

!>fe,  or  whether  she  would  accept  the  love  he  offered 


ir 
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Yet.  even  as  she  thought  of  this,  she  wondered  what 
Ricordo  would  say,  and  she  thought  also  of  the  promise 
which  she  had  made  to  Leicester  on  the  night  before 
the  day  on  which  they  should  have  been  married.  For 
that  promise  still  haunted  her.  She  remembered  the 
look  on  Leicester's  face  when  he  exacted  the  promise 
and  her  assurance  that,  no  matter  what  might  happen' 
»he  would  never  marry  another  man  was  not  to  be 
easily  forgotten. 

One  morning  Ricordo  sat  on  the  lawn  outside  the 
Manor  Farm  House.     He  haa  breakfasted  in  the  open 
air.  and  was  now  sitting  on  a  garden  chair  smoking  a 
cheroot.    Ricordo  was  still  regarded  as  a  mystery  in 
the  neighbourhood.    No  one  knew  anything  more  about 
him  now  than  they  did  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  save 
that  he  was  a  partner  in  a  great  Eastern  trading  firm 
That  he  had  plenty  of  money  was   beyond  question 
He  had  opened  an  account  at  the  nearest  bank,  and 
the    manager  had  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment 
when  he  saw  the  amount  written  on  the  cheque  that 
was  presented  to  him.    Of  course  this  sum  was  not 
mentioned  to  the  world,  but  the  clerks  at  the  bank 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that   their  new  client  was 
enormously  rich.    But  beyond  this  nothing  was  knowa 
The  best  houses  for  miles  around  had   opened   their 
doors   to    him;     but   Ricordo    never    entered    them 
Beyond  calling  occasionally  at  The  Homestead,  and  at 
the  great  house  at  Vale  Linden,  he  showed  no  desire 
for  companionship.     If  he  had  left  at  the  end  of  two 
months  he  would  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  mysterious 
tastern  gentleman  who  wore  a  fez,  and  while  all  sorts 
of  surmises  would  have  been  offered  concerning  him, 
nothing  would  have  been  known. 
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This  morning,  Signer  Kicordo  lay  back  in  his  chair 
smoking  a  cheroot  As  usual,  his  eyes  were  nearly 
clos«J  and  the  same  look  of  cynical  melancholy  rested 
or.  his  face.  Once  or  twice  he  picked  up  the  previous 
days  paper,  only  to  throw  it  aside.  Evidently  he  had 
but  litUe  mterest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Presently 
he  lifted  his  head  quickly,  and  saw  the  village  postman 
commg  towards  him. 

"  Momin',  sur." 

"Good-morning,  Beel.    Got  some  letters  for  me ?  " 

Sever!,  sur.    'Ere  you  be." 
"Thank  you." 

The  postman  left  him,  and   made  his  way  towa    s 
the  house. 

♦k  ^rj  "T*  ''f .""  "^"P  '"  **'°"g'»''  "°t  ™fc"'ng  to 
the  letters  but  his  face  gave  no  indication  as  to  whether 
his  thoughts  were  pleasant  or  otherwise.  It  was  as 
expressionless  as  the  face  of  the  sphinx.  After  a  time 
he  turned  to  the  letters  and  glanced  at  them  carelessly. 
At  length,  however,  his  eyes  showed  a  glow  of  interest 
He  tore  open  one  of  the  letters  and  read  it  almost 
eagerly : 

"Dear  Signor  Ricordo.— At  last  I  am  able 
L'T^j  uTu'"'"'^  invitation,  and  by  the  time  you 
get  this  I  shall  be  on  ray  way  to  Vale  Linden.  As  I 
am  starting  by  an  early  train  I  shall  arrive  at  the 
station  by  one  o'clock.  I  am  simply  longing  to  be 
amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  which  you  de^ribe  so 
eloquentJy,  and  more  than  all  to  have  a  long  chat  with 
you.    All  news  when  we  meet — Yours, 

"A.   WiNFIELD." 

"  PS.— I  shall  lunch  in  the  train." 
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Certainly  there  was  nothine  in  tlie  letf,r  „f  ,    .  -i  • 

JJt  is  ceding,  it  is  coming,"  he  repeated  n:ore  than 
Hastily  scanning  the  other  letters,  he  went  into  th, 

that  summer  day.    As  he    »,;t^  X  ■    °'^'^*"'^« 

Tth>  K  •'^°"f'  ***  y°"  '^^^  =°'"e  to  participate 
m  At  bea.,t.es  of  this  place.  I  owe  you  much  fo 
advismg  me  to  come  here."  °' 

I  find  I  can  just  squeeze  out  three  days " 

youS^drTw"^""'  "^  ^"'"''-  ^y  *•=  ^-y'  -e 
you  tired?    There  is  a  man  waiting  here  with  a  tran 

if  you  would  like  to  ride  back"  P' 

winfiew'  ^T^  ''*''  "'"■''  ^°"  '^°""'  "'■"'>."  said 
Winheld.  The  air  is  so  delicious,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  railway  carriage  so  long,  tha^  the  thoughT  of  a 
country  walk  is  enchanting."  "'"ugni  01  a 

th^H^^'"  ?"■     '  '"■"  "^"^  '«=k  your  luggage  by 

?™,  T^h  '"''.^'  *"'  '^^"^-     A  roundabouf  ^y   ff 
you  don't  mmd,  over  the  moors."  ^' 

twl'Sted ''  '  '"°""   "'^•"  -■■'^  ^'-"fi^".  -d  the 
While   they  were  climbing  a  steep  footpath  which 
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Iw°h!ll'  ""TJ  ''"'•  *'"  '^''^^  *>"'  P™«"«y.  when 
they  had  reached  an  eminence  from  which  they  could 

"^..M^"' ."Pf "^«  °f  ^"""t'y.  both  drew  breath. 

feel^^^'V  S'°"°"''",^'"d  Winfield;  "it  makes  me 
teel  ten  yei'rs  younger." 

HiJrirt"'''"!,  1  ^^^   5^°"  ""=   '°"«''"t   walk    in    the 

il^l^^^f^'r''  ''"■"■"S-   '^'-    Winfield,"    said 

that  way  ;  do  you  mind  ?  "  7  x 

"The  longer  the  better."  said  Winfield.     "What  a 

SrAf  ,  '^''"'  *^'  ™"  °f  WU  and  dale 
thmk  of  the  glon.  of  furze  and  heather  I  And  the 
a.r  .s  hke  some  fabled  elixir  of  life.  You  must  be 
very  happy  here,  signore." 

"As  happy  as  Lucifer  when  he  was  cast  out  of 
Paradise."  said  the  other  calmly. 

Winfield  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"You  will  have  your  joke,"  he  laughed. 
I  never  joke,"  said  the  other. 

"By  the  way."  went  on  Winfield.  "have  you  met 

vfarts  it    lu/l""^  '""\  '  ^"^  '°"^  *-^^he  often 
visits  It.     Surely  you  must  have  seen  her  ?  " 

Ves,  I  have  seen  her." 

"Well,  and  what  is  your  impression  ?     I  knew  her 
slightly,  years  ago."  """^ 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 
A  shadow  passed  Winfield's  face 

said'   .T,J!!%"^'^r  ""P'^^^"t  circumstances."    he 

"I  u        u   ^"     '  ^^  "°'  "^^^  '°  J"dge  fairly." 

1  have  heard,'  said  Ricordo  slowly,  "that  she  is  a 

woman  with  a  histoo^.     Gossips  have'^t  thafshe  had 

an  unhappy  .ove  affair  years  ago.     Is  it  true?     Not 
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i;  Yes  I  Ml  afraid  there  is  some  truth  in  it" 
iell  me,  amtco  mio." 

Winfield  was  silent  a  second. 

"Are  you  interested  in  her?  "  he  asked. 

Ihe  other  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"In  a  way,  yes.  I  live  on  her  lands;  she  is- 
well.  the  good  fairy  of  the  district  Yes  J  am 
interested."  »«,    J     am 

rL'^,.".°  '■"^"  ^^y  '  s''°"W  not  tell  you" 
replied  Wmfield.  "It  is  a  matter  of  six  years  "ro 
now,  and  the  man  is  dead."  ^ 

"Dead,  eh?     Who  was  he?" 

«  A  ^^a^J"^,  *'  """"*  °^  ^'^^°"^  Leieester." 
«  No^°^  JS  "^  i  ^P""'™  y°""e  man,  eh  ?  " 
No  ,  anything  but  that  Nevertheless  I  liked  him 
In  many  respects  I  suppose  I  was  his  best  friend- 
P^haps  his  only  friend.  But  there.  I'll  tS  ^ou 
L«cester  was  a  cynic,  a  drunkard,  a  man  who,  whi"e 
I  believe  he  lived  a  clean,  straight   life,   laugh  J  at 

ZTXtT^""*^  '""'  "'"^^      A  dnlnka^'^d 
^y?     Wei,  that  is  true  and  false  at  the  sami  time 
He  was  a  slave  to  drink,  and  yet  he  never  ^LlZ 
drunk^    Well,  he  had  brilliant  ^fts.  was  a  fine  f^ 
a  close  reasoner,  and  eveo^  one   believed   that  if  he 

^H  f^  '  ^  ^^^""^  '"  "°*'"&-  "«  ^^  an  atheist, 
and  scorned  virtue.  One  night  I  was  sitting  wi  h 
hmj^d  two  others,  and  he  was  taken  to^k  2 

"  Yes,  I  understand  ;  go  on." 

"Well,  he  defended  himself,  and  declared  that  there 
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was    no   woman  on    earth   but   had    her  price.     The 
other  two  chaps  Sprague  and  Purvis  by  name,  defended 

that  he  a  kind  of  pariah  as  he  was.  could  win  any 
woman  they  hked  to  name,  provided  he  was  able  to 
pay  the  price.  Then  I  named  Olive  Castlemaine 
U-cester  then  offered   to  sUke  ^,00  that  he  would 

a  drunkard,  an  atheist,  a  cynic,  a  despiser  of  women. 
L  wl  v' H  'r*  '^  T''"S  ''^  '''"'^«  he  would 
1:^%'  wL  gL!!!"  '"  *"'  ''""'■     ^^*"  "«  had  won 

«Jw^*fi^.?u""^"*''"'"  '"SS«=sted  Ricordo,  as  he 
saw  Wmfield  hesitate  for  a  word 

••Exactly.  Well,  he  did  win  her.  The  day  of 
the  weddmg  was  arranged.  Meanwhile,  Sprague  and 
Purvis  beheved  he  was  simply  seeking  to  tin  h"s 
wager.  Indeed  he  confessed  as  much  to  them  a 
week  or  so  before  the  wedding.  For  my  own  part 
i  beheve  that  although  Leicester  began  in  grim  S 
he  ended  by  being  deadly  in  earnest "  ^        ^     ' 

"Yes,  go  on,  my  friend."  said  Ricordo.  as  the  other 
paused.  "I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  story  More 
ptenU^-"""  ^°"  ""  ''"^^'"'=-     '  ^'"  '«"  y-  -hy 
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"  "Y'ES,  I  believe  he  really  loved  her.  He  gave  up 
J.  drink,  and  although  to  his  acquaintances  he 
seemed  as  cynical  and  faithless  as  ever,  I  saw  a  change 
had  come  over  him.  He  chose  me  for  his  best  man  at 
the  wedding.  Well,  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding-day 
Miss  Castlemaine  got  a  letter,  telling  her  the  whole 
story.  Personally,  I  believe  Sprague  wrote  it  I  sup- 
pose the  letter  seemed  to  prove  up  to  the  hilt  that 
Leicester  was  simply  playing  the  game  to  win  his  bet 
and  that  although  he  was  prepared  to  marry  her,  he 
was  doing  so  because  she  was  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  in  London." 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  The  wedding  never  came  off.  When  Ik  went  to 
see  her,  she  drove  him  from  the  house,  l  vas  there 
and  I  saw  and  heard  everything.  I  shall  never  forget 
Leicester  s  look  as  long  as  I  live.  I  did  my  best  for 
him,  but  in  vain.  She  went  abroad,  and  he— went  to 
the  devil." 

"  Tell  me  how,  my  friend." 

"He  flew  to  whisky ;  he  gave  himself  over  to  the 
devil.  Then  the  General  Election  came  off,  and  he 
went   to   his   constituency,  only  to  fall  down  on  the 
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platform,  at  a  public  meeting,  in  a  state  of  maudlin 
drunkenness.  He  was  hooted  out  of  the  constituency. 
Where  he  went,  God  only  knows.     But  a  few  weeks 

.au;fral'mosVmeS;^'  ^  '"'''''•  '''"  ^'^  ^-^° 
«  It  was  tragedy  to  me ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  liked 

"  And  she,  my  friend— did  she  grieve?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I  should  think  not     I  heard   that 

and  LTsf  ""Z  '"'^"  '"''  '~"S'>'  Vale  Linden 

and  that  she  was  makmg  merry  with  her  friends" 

Just  hke  a  woman,"  said  Ricordo   quietly;  "but 

L!  fi  J^r  I  """^  *°  ^''•='*'='  *«  "'ght  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  wedding  that  she  would  never  marry 
another  man,  no  matter  what  might  happen." 

^'  And  you  think  she  is  keeping  the  vow  ?  " 

"  Possibly  ;  I  don't  know." 
cou'l^^^^  i"t"esting  story,  Mr.  Winfield.     I  think  I 
could  tell  you  one  quite  as  interesting.     And  you  say 
me  man  committed  suicide  ? "  '  / 

"  Yes,"  said  Winfield  with  a  sieh 

"  Why  ? "  ^  ■ 

"  Well,  I  suppose  he  had  nothing  to  liv-  for  He 
was  disgraced,  he  was  hooted  out  of  his  constituency, 
he  had  alienated  fnends,  and  he  had  neither  faith  nor 
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For  a  few  minutes  they  walked  in  silence.  Then 
Ricordo  said : 

"  And  was  he  the  kind  of  man,  Mr.  Winfield,  who 
according  to  your  thoughts,  would  commit  suicide  ? "    ' 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  It  is  true  the 
body  was  unrecognisable,  but  there  were  letters  found 
on  him  by  which  he  could  be  identified.  Neither 
coroner  nor  jury  had  any  doubts  about  it" 

"  Was  he  a  weak,  incapable  man— a  man  without 
resource  ?  " 

"  Great  heavens,  no  I  He  was  a  man  who  could  do 
anything.  Had  he  known  what  was  good  for  him,  I 
believe  he  might  have  been  Prime  Minister." 

"  A  man  of  weak  will,  eh  ?  " 

"  No ;  rather  a  man  of  iron  will,  when  he  made  up 
his  mind." 

"And  he  had  vowed  to  marry  this  Miss  Castle- 
maine  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  And  was  he.  the  kind  of  man  to  give  up  so  easily?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  you  quite  realise  the  circumstances." 

"  I  am  trying  to  realise  the  man." 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  letters  found  on  the  body." 

Ricordo  laughed  quietly. 

"  Did  you  say  the  body  was  identified  ?  Was  it 
recognisable  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Ah  I " 

"  I  was  with  him  when  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  winning  Miss  Castiemaine,"  said  Winfield.  "  He 
was  in  a  state  of  utter  despair." 

"  A  weak  man  might  have  committed  suicide  ;  but 
a  strong  man,  who  had  made  a  vow  like  that— never  I " 
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"I  mean  that  such  a  man  as  you  have  described 
would  nse  again,  even  although  he  died  "         "^'"^ 

Wmfield  shook  his  head,  and  sighed. 

"  You  do  not  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  knew  Leicester.  I  saw  the  state  he  was  In  H. 
was  not  a  happy  man  before  he  met  Miss  cit^ai" 

wh^niirif  IT""'  •^"'^*''"^  *°  '>■■'"•  Ater:::a  : 

when  he  had  by  his  ow^  ,ct  made  everything  impossible 
what  was  left  for  himi;  He  would  sly,  'Lr^dL 
and  have  done  with  if  "  ' 

Again  Ricordo  laughed  quietly 

askT;;LXf'"'"  "'  P-is  friends  ofhisP"  he 

.1,  'l^r°'  .  ."'  ^'^  "°*  "'"'  «'*«'•  °f  them,  and  he  vowed 
that  .f  either  of  them  ever  breathed   to   Miss  S 

on  themT       "^        "*  ""'  ^'^'''  """  ^°"'''  ""^  '^'"S^ 

unilmnll  7   ''''''''"''°^'"^"  '"■--**'  vow 

"  I  believe  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  despair  that  he 
was  tired  of  life,"  said  Winfield 

deidT-'"  ^°"  '''"''''  '^'  '^'"  ^'"^^""^  Le'"=«*ter  is 

"  Yes,  I  belie  ife  he  is." 

They  were  walking  along  a  ravine.     On  either  side 
of  them  ™se  steep,  precipitous  cliffs.     At  the  r  Lt  a 

Wmi^eld,  said  the  other,  in  altered  tones  "look  at 
me  closely.  Forget  the  brown  skin  and  Ihe  bLk 
^n,  ^"^"•■^.r-  ««'e  thinner  and  palen  Now 
then,  do  you  think  Radford  Leicester  is  dead  ?  " 
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face  to  face  with 


He  took  off  his  fez,  and  stood 
the  man  to  whom  he  spoke. 

"That's  it,  look  closer— feature  by  feature.  Now 
then,  do  you  believe  Radford  Uicester  is  dead  ?" 

''  My  God  r  said  Winfield. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  other  quietly,  "  I  thought  you  would 
recognise  me  if  I  put  it  to  you  truly  " 

••  But— but " 

"Yes,  you  recognise  my  voice  now.  I  am  no  longer 
the  Eastern  gentleman  with  the  quiet,  musical  voice, 
ine  dead  man  has  risen,  eh  ?  " 

"  But,  I  say,  Leicester " 

"Not  yet,  Winfield.     I   am   Signor  Abdul  Ricordo. 
I  have  an  Italian  fatl    r  and  a  Moorish  mother,  and  I 
speak  English  with  an  Eastern  voice,  and  with  a  slight 
accent    But  I  speak  your  language  well,  don't  I  ?  " 
I-I  can't  believe  it  I  "  stammered  Winfield. 

Yes.  you  can.    Why  "-and  he  moved  his  shoulders 

f  ?K^'  h'"''"  °^  °^'^-"^°  y°"  tWnk  I  am  a  kind 
of  thing  fed  on  asses'  milk,  a  poor,  weak,  pulpy  thine 
ttat  would  allow  myself  to  be  the  plaything  of  a'^Uman 
and  two  cads  like  Sprague  and  Purvis?  Did  you 
believe  that,  Winfield  ?  "  ^ 

"  Then  you  did  not " 

■'  Die  ?    No.    I  went  to  hell,  but  I  did  not  die." 
But    I   say-I  am    dazed,  bewildered.      I   hardly 
know  where  I  am.    I  have  a  feeling  that  I  shall  wake 
up  presently  and  finU  thtt  I  have  dreamed  this" 

The  other  laughed  ^iuietly,  and    Winfield  detected 
the  laughter  of  Radford  Leicester  of  six  years  before 

But,  I  say,  Leicester,  tell  me— that  is,  tell  me  the 
— the  meaning  of  it  all." 

The  other  looked  around  him  almost  fearfully.    The 
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place  was  silent  as  death.    No  sound  was  heard  save 
the  gurgling  of  the  moorland  stream. 

"Do  not  mention   that   name   again.   Winfield— at 

east,  not  yet    I  am  Abdul  Ricordo.    Ricordo.  as  you 

know.  IS  an  Italian    word    which    means    'remember' 

I  remember,  my  friend  ;  I  remember.    I  have  forgotten 

nothing  ;  no,  by  heaven,  nothing!' 

"  But  tell  me,  old  man " 

"  I  say,  Winfield,  you  do  not  seem  glad.  You  do 
not  congratulate  me  ;  you  do  not  offer  to  shake  hands 
no.  do  you  tell  me  how  thankful  you  are  that  I  did 
not  throw  myself  in  the  river." 

'■  You  know,  old  man.     It  goes  without  saying.     But 

.  ^nj  ^ff  I^en  out  of  my  reckonings.     I  hardly    know 

Whether  I  am  on  my  head  or  my  heels.    Glad  to  see 

what  I  told  you  just  now  when  I  did  not  know  who 
you  were.  But  I  did  not  know  it  was  possible  that  I 
could  be  .so  deceived  ;  besides,  I  am  in  the  dark  about 
eveo^thing.  Tell  me.  old  man.  tell  me  everything. 
That  s  right,  don't  put  on  that  fez  again.  I  can  see  you 
better  without  that.  I  remember  the  shape  of  the  head 
now.  Yes.  and  keep  to  your  old  voice,  my  friend-it 
helps  me  to  feel  I  am  on  solid  ground.  Now  then,  tell 
me  what  happened." 

"Winfield.   I   trust  you.    You   were  the  only   man 

who  was  faithful   to   me  in   the  old   days.     You  will 

be  faithful  still.     Nothing    that  you    have  discovered. 

no  hing  that  I  shall  tell  you  shall  pass  your  lips,  until  I 

tell  you  that  you  may  speak." 

"  I  promise  that,  my  friend.     Nothing  shall  pass  my 

lips— not  a  hint,  not  a  suggestion." 

The  other  put  on  his  fez  again.    "  That  is  understood. 
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then    he  said  quietly.    He  spoke  in  the  old  fluid  tones 

which  he  had  adopted  since  he  came  to  Vale  Linden 

J    say,  Wmfield,  look  at  me  again.    I  never  forget 

never— mind  that"  ' 

For  a  moment  Winfield  had  a  feeling  like  fear 
Perhaps  It  was  because  he  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
tne  shock  he  had  received. 

"We  will  speak  of  Radford  Leicester  in  the  third 

rrr"^!-''?"  P,'^^'^-  '  ^-^  =""  S'gnor  Ricordo,  mind 
that.  Think  of  me  as  such  till  I  tell  you  otherwise 
Signor  Abdul  Ricordo,  partner  in  the  great  Tripoli 
tradmg  company,  eh?"  and  he  bowed  to  the  other 
ceremoniously.  "  I  am  acting  my  part  still.  Presently 
I  wil  change  my  attire  and  my  part;  then  I  will  be 
what  I  was.     Well,  you  wish  to  know  about  Radford 

,^"^  K  /,•'',*"  '""  y°"-  Y=«'  ^^  d'd  contemplate 
suicde ;  but  little  as  he  loved  life,  he  loved  it  too  much 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Besides,  he  feared  what  lay  be. 
yond    what  we  call   death.     Is   any  man  an    atkeist, 

by  Blackfnars  Bridge,  thinking  of  what  would  happen 
>f  he  gave  himself  to  the  river,  he  saw  a  dead  tedy 

saw  that  the  man's  face  was  unrecognisable;  moreover, 
he  saw  that  the  thing  had  once  been  what  is  called  a 
gentleman.  Then  a  plan  was  born  in  his  mind.  After 
making  sure  that  there  were  no  marks  of  identification 
Leil^  he  ;aw--well,  you  see  the  rest.  Radford 
Leicester  read  his  own  obituary  notices.  Ha!  my 
friend,  they  were  pleasant  reading.     He  even  went  to 

Winfidd  r""-  "'  ^^"  y°"  '^'''-  Thank  you, 
Wmfie  d,    for    paymg    your    last    respects    to    you 
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Winfield    wiped    the   perspiration    from    his   brow 

mover   """''   ""'"   "■""    ^'    ^'"^   •>""    ^    -""^h 

Radford  Leicester  was  at  the  funeral.  He  read 
what  a  certam  rehgious  paper  had  to  say  about  h!m 
Many  preachers  drew  profitable  morals  from  hi.  car  er! 
After  all  was  over,  he  went  away.  He  had  made  up 
h.s  mmd  what  to  do.  He  had  died,  and  he  nean^ 
to  „se  again^     He  has  risen  again.     He  had  a  grea 

was.     He  had   well-nigh  conquered    his  enemy   once 
for  love  of  a  woman,  now  he  determined  to  conquer 
h.m  completely,  but  from  a  different  motive."        ^ 
Whisky,"  said  Winfield 

wJle'^^E  r'-'-'    *•"=   °*='--    ""«=    "^"-^   that 
while   ,t  had   dominion  over  him   he  would    be   the 

htSXret  ^?:''"^-     '-  ^-  >'-^  he  went  where^ 

"  Where  f  " 

"Some  time  he  will  tell  you  himself-that  and 
other  things.  But  he  fought  it,  and  he  mastered  k 
not  for  love,  but  for  something  different" 

"  What  ?  ■' 

R.Hf^*!}V°"  ^"^'^  ™"''  °^  *e  kind  of  man 
Radford  Leicester  was,  Winfield.  What  do  you  tWnk 
would  be  his  motive  ?  "  '^ 

Winfield  was  silent. 

"When  you  get  down         the  bedrock  of  this  little 

elert^o?  °'  °"'^^"-"'•  y°^  find  that  t  stm 
elemental  passions  exist,  no  matter  what  be  our  race 
or    our    country.       Shakespeare    knew    it    when     he 
conceived  the  character  of  Shylock,  and  when  he  wrote 
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Othello.      What    do    you     think     Radford     Leicester 
would  want  to  live  for  ?  "  ^"-csier 

"  You  love  her  still  ? " 

"Love  her!  As  much  as  Shylock  loved  Antonio, 
my  friend  ;  as  much  as  any  other  man  loves  one  who 
has  _hfted   h.m   mto   heaven    only  to  hurl   him    into 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  her  ?  " 

"  Why  should  Radford  Leicester  love  her,  my  frier.J  ? 
iell  me  that. 

'•  Perhaps  because  he  cannot  help  it." 
"  No  ;  he  hates  her  because  he  cannot  help  it " 
Hate  her  !  "  ^ 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  the  East  teaches  a  man,  it  is 
how  to  hate  well.  He  has  learnt  his  lesson.  Grea 
Ood,  ne  has  learnt  it  well ! " 

"  And  why  have  you  come  back  ?  " 

fieIHr^''T'n°"''^  ^^'"""'■'^  '^"'="*='  <^°"'^  back,  Win- 
nf,  .  uL'"l*^'-  '^'^'■"'^  °"t  the  whole  case 
vours'^s  f  J  ^K^°""  ''  '"""^  ''^'^'^ '  That  Bible  of 
the  elemental  passions  of  life- an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  That  appeals  to  a  man  as  just" 
But — but,  I  say " 

"  Yes,  tell  me." 

"Think  of  what  it  means.     It  is  not  right  " 

Ricordo  laughed  quietly. 

tr^d^f '■  ""■°"^-  ..^'^'^  ^'^  ^  P*--'  °f  the  stock-in. 
LeilT,"""'"'"  Let  a  mango  through  what 
Lecester  has  gone,  my  friend,  and  even  if  he   had  a 

i  him"' WK  "  '''r-  "  "°"''^  ^"  he  crushed  out 
of  him.  Why,  man,  Radford  Leicester  has  lived  the 
life  of  a  slave  m   Morocco,  and  away  out  in  the  great 
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desert  he  has  herded  with  wild  beasts  in  the  shape  of 
men  He  has  seen  the  religion  of  the  Christian  and 
the  Mohammedan  and  the  Hindoo  tested  ;  he  knows 
what  It  means.  Do  you  think,  after  going  through 
what  he  has  gone,  that  your  tawdry  rag-tags  of  morality 
will  have  any  weight  with  him  ?  No,  no ;  to  hate 
js  as_  natural   as   to   love  ;  and  if  love  is  right,   so  is. 

"  But,  I  say,  old  man " 

"  Yes,  go  on." 

«7u'  ^°  P"'  ''  '"  P'^'"  ^°'''^^'  "'•^^t  y°"  mean  is  this 
When  you  realised  that-that  she-had  cast  you  off— 
your  love  turned  to  hatred  ;  that  you  played  a  grim 
joke  on  the  world  by  making  every  one  believe  you 
were  dead  ;  that  for  six  years  you  have  brooded  over 
what  you  believe  to  be  your  wrongs,  nursing  revenge 
all  the  time,  and  that  you  have  come  back  to— to 
have  well,  your  revenge  on  the  woman  whom  you  once 
loved.     Is  that  it  ?  " 

"  It  sounds  melodramatic,  eh  ?  Just  like  a  bit  taken 
out  of  one  of  the  old  Adelphi  melodramas.  We  used 
to  laugh  at  them,  didn't  we,  whjn  we  heard  the  pit 
and  the  gallery  hissing  the  villain  and  cheering  the 
hero.  But  even  in  those  days  I  sympathised  with  the 
villain. 

"  But  you  don't  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ? " 

"  It  would  not  be  right." 

"Right I      And    even    according    to    your    smug 

morality,  is   ,t  right    for  her  to  thrust  a  man    where 

u-  u    1!"  .L'^'""*^'--  to  -nake  him  suffer  the  torments 

which    he   has  suffered,  and   then  to  allow  her  to  co 

unpunished  ?  "  *' 
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"  Perhaps  she  has  suffered." 

"  Suffered  !  Watch  her  even  as  I  have  watched  hci 
Look  at  her  smooth,  fair  face.  There's  not  a  line  of 
care  and  suffering  upon  it.  Hear  her  speak  as  I  have 
heard  her.  Every  word  tells  you  she  is  without  a 
care.  Hear  her  laugh  as  I  have  heard  her,  and  you 
would  know  that  she  thinks  no  more  of  having  driven 
a  man  to  his  doom  than  a  heartless  gambler  cares  for 
the  victim  he  has  ruined." 

"  And  you  have  risen  from  the  dead  for " 

"  Just  that,  my  friend,  just  that" 
"  Wnat  revenge  ?  " 

"  One  that  shall  be  sufficient,  Signor  Winfield." 
The  two  men  walked  on.  Presently  the  gorge  was 
behind  them,  and  they  stood  up  on  the  high  moorland 
while  on  every  side  stretched  the  wild,  rugged 
countryside.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  air  was 
sweet  and  clean,  the  birds  sang  joyously.  Revenge 
seemed  to  be  impossible  amidst  such  surroundines 
"  I  say.  Lei—"  ^  ' 

"  Signor  Ritordo.     Yes." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  shall  not  go  to  her,  and  tell 
her — everything  ?  " 

"  You  couldn't  do  it,  my  friend.  Do  you  think  I 
didn't  think  it  all  out  before  I  told  you— what  I  have  ? 
How  do  I  know  you  will  not  tell  her?  Because  I 
know  you.  Besides,  do  you  think  it  matters?  Do 
you  think  you  could  baulk  me  ?  You  do  not  know 
what  is  in  my  mind.  You  might  tell  her  all  you  know 
— but  that  would  not  hinder  me  from  carrying  out  my 
plans.  No,  no,  I  have  not  risen  again  to  be  frustrated 
a  second  time.'' 

"  Shall  I  teil  you  what  I  think  ? " 
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"  I  know.  You  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  I 
had  not  risen,  that  you  would  have  preferred  for  n--  to 
have  dred  in  the  Thames,  to  coming  back  here  to  m'ake 

wT,?!^'.'    ^^^^   '"'^"'^-      Very    well,   Signor 
Winfield.  but  that  does  not  alter  me." 

"You  mean  that  you  will  fulfil  the  threat  you  made 
to  Sprague  and   Purvis?" 

"I  mean  that  I  always  try  to  pay  my  debts,  my 
friend — always.  ' 

Again  Winfield  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head. Even  yet  he  could  scarcely  realise  what  had 
taken  place.  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  foundations 
ot  his  being  were  shaken. 

"  Give  it  up,  Leicester." 

"  Give  what  up,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  This  mad  scheme  of  yours." 

"  Mad  I  Nay,  I've  pondered  over  it  for  years.  IVe 
brooded  over  it  in  the  silent  places.     IVe  suffered  as 

Z.  T"    .T  'f  "''^'  *^'  '  ""'S'"  g*'"  the  power 
that  I  -..anted.     No,  my  friend,  I'll  drag  her  as  low  as 

she  dragged  me.  I'll  make  her  feel  the  sting  of  scorn 
and  insult  as  she  made  me  feel  it.  She  cared  nothine 
for  my  disgrace,  and  do  you  think  I'll  stay  my  hand?" 
iiut  how  ?  " 
"Not  even  to  you  dare  I  tell  that,  my  friend.  There 
are  bounds,  even  to  my  trustfulness.  But  do  not  fear  • 
It  shall  be  sure,  even  if  it  is  slow  in  coming  " 

"But    Leicester,   you    used    to   be   a   man.      Even 

although  you  were  cynical,  and  laughed   at  women's 

Saw  "'''    '"  ''°"''  °^"   "'>'  honourable,  and 

"Honour!      Chivalry!      I     bade     them     good-bye 

years  ago.     Work  with  a  gang  of  Arab  ruffians  for  two 
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years,  as  I  have  done,  and  where  would  your  honou 
and  chivalry  be  ?  " 

"  But  you  did  that  of  your  own  accord.     She  di( 
not  rob  you  of  your  fortune,  or  your  liberty,  or  you 

"  She  robbed  me  of  hope,  of  faith— of  all  that  fron 
your  standpoint  makes  life  worth  the  living  Yes 
I  know,  I  was  a  slave  to  drink ;  I  know.  Perhaps  ] 
mhented  the  taste  for  it.  I  was  an  unbeliever,  1 
laughed  at  standard  morality— yes,  all  that.  But  I  wa< 
st.l  a  man,  Winfield.  She  had  it  in  her  power  to 
make  me  even  a  good  man.  But  when— she  did  what 
she  did,  she  robbed  me  of  everything— everything  I 
ceased  to  be  a  man  ;  I  became  a  devil.  But  for  her  I 
should  never  have  sunk  to  the  depths  I  have  sunk  to 
smce.  When  she  went  out  of  my  life,  the  devil  entered 
me.  Man,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  I've  gone  through 
smce— I  saw  you  last,  you'd— but  what's  the  use  ?" 

For  an  hour  more  they  talked,  Winfield  eagerly 
expostulating,  and  pleading,  the  other  answering  coldly 
and  cruelly,  but  never  raising  his  voice,  or  showine 
any  signs  of  excitement 

"Then  you  are  determined?"  said  Winfield  at 
length. 

"  My  friend,  I  never  make  a  plan  one  day  to  eive  it 
up  the  next." 

"  Then  you'll  excuse  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  For  what  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  only  I  am  going  back  to  London  to-night 
I  cannot  remain  your  guest,  knowing  what  I  know " 

Ricordo  half  lifted  his  fez,  and  bowed  mockingly. 

"  I  am  honoured  by  your  society,  even  for  a  few 
hours.    Signer    Winfield,"   he    said.       "It    has    been 
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pleasant  to  talk  about-old  times,  eh?     I  will  tell  the 

sfmable  Mrs.  Briggs  at  the  farm,  who  wisely  rules  her 

husband  to  send  back  your  luggage  to  the  Ltion      A 

The  other  stood  undecided. 

"  Noth-  ^"""";  °''^  "•*"•  ^'■"  '^°''"'"g  -"^ve  you  ?  " 

thin,  to  T-^'    r^'  ^"'"'^'   "°""'"ff-     '    have  only  one 

hmg  to  hve  for  now,  and  that  I  am  going  to  have 

It  .s  a  pleasant  walk  to  the  station,  signore      I  W 

you  will  enjoy  it."  B"ure.     1  nope 

Winfield  turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart.     Twice 
he  stopped   as  if  undecided   what  to  do,  then    alTf 

tre'l'tio?"lrt""  !!*=  ^^''"^   «P^d'y  towards 
him      iTu  '  "''=  °"'"'  ^^  ^to°d  and  watched 

hm  unt.l  he  was  out  of  sight ;  but  his  face  retained  its 

Ltdmaa   '°°''  '"  '''  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^   --  oVa 

stin  ^n  VT^  ^''  ^'  '"'''^  ^'  I  hate  her,  I  would 
XdU'S  sigh?  °""''°"'>-^''^-  Winfield 

That  evening  a  servant  at  Vale  Linden  house  an 

Smair  ''^""^  ^''-'°  '^'-'^'  -  -  MiL" 
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RICORDO'S   WOOING 

OLIVE    CASTLEMAINE  was    alone    when    the 
servant  brought  her  the  message,  and   for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  first  met  Ricordo,  the  news 
of  his  presence  was  not  welcome.     She  wanted  to  be 
alone  to  think.     That  afternoon  Herbert  Briarfield  had 
pleaded  his  cause  once  more,  and  she  had  promised  to 
give  him  her  answer  in  two  days.     For  the  first  time 
since  she  had   known  him,  moreover,  she  wanted  to 
accede  to  his  wishes.     Not  because  her  heart  felt  any 
warmer  towards  him,  but  because  she  thought  of  him 
as  a  friend  and  a  protector.     Whatever  else  he  might 
be,  he  was  a  strong,   healthy-minded  man,  one  who 
would   be   faithful  and  loving.     And   almost  for   the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Olive  felt  a  longing  for  such  an 
one.     For  a  great  fear  had  come  into  her  heart— a 
fear  of  Signor  Ricordo.     She  could  not  explain  it,  nor 
define  it     The  man  had  fascinated  her — had,  indeed, 
thrown  a  kind  of  spell  upon  her.      She  thought  of  him 
continually.      Leicester  had  faded  into  the  background 
of  her  life.     But  for  the  fact  of  her  promise  never  to 
marry   another  man,  he  seemed  to  have  passed  out 
of  her  existence.     But  in  place  of  Leicester,  Ricor-'o 
had  come,  and  although  in  one  sense  she  regarded  '.im 
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sTr'il'h?  '"'""'  "f'J"'""'«"«.  ^he  knew  that  Jn  another 

t.ngu,shed    foreigner  ^.ho  had    come    to    S   in    the 
ne.ghbourhood,  and  whom  she  had  met  on  I  oc  Lon 

.h!t    ft    ^"""^'d^  proposal?     But    she   did.     Even 

;""'»•     "^  "■.-"Hi.,  .f  Mint  .h,  i^i"^'^ 
him  away  came  into  her  mi.  ^      indeeH    =.if),       u^ 
feared  him  she  had  a  strange  desil^ttif  ^i^ 
When    she   entered    the  room  where   he    was  The 
aw  h.m   nse  with  a  stately  bow      She  thoTs-hf   h 
looked  older  than  usual,  whil^  there  was  antx^ssfo 
■n  h.s  eyes  which  she  had  never  noticed  before      S  HI 

noth-''     %:f  ""''  "''^   ^'^y  S^^--.  -d   he   reveakd 
nothmg  of  the  passion  that  burned  in  his  heart 

Will  you  eccuse  me  for  calling  without  an  invita- 
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tion,  signorina  ?  "  he  said.     "  Rut,  truth  to  tell,  I  saw 
something  this  evening  which  compelled  mc." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  fast-beating  heart,  for 
there  was  something  in  his  voice  which  struck  her  as 
strange. 

"  You  wonder  what  it  wa.s,"  he  went  on.  "  I  will 
tell  you.  I  met  Mr.  Herbert  Briarfield  a  little  while 
aga" 

In  spite  of  herself  she  felt  the  blood  rush  to  her 
cheeks,  but  she  retained  her  self-control. 

"  Surely  there  is  nothing  so  wonderful  in  that,"  she 
said. 

"  No,  not  in  seeing  him  ;  the  wonder  was  in  what  I 
read  in  his  face." 

At  this  she  was  silent,  while  Ricordo  went  on : 
"  Yes,  I  saw  love,  hope,  there— nay,  more  than  hope, 
I   saw  what   looked   like  conquest,  certainty.     Am   I 
right,  signorina?" 

Again  she  felt  the  kind  of  mastery  which  his 
presence  always  exercised  over  her ;  but  she  determined 
not  to  yield  to  it  Rather,  she  was  almost  angry  with 
him. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  should  ask  me 
what  you  saw  in  his  face,"  she  said. 

"  Because  what  I  saw  depends  on  you,"  he  answered 
quietly. 

"  And  what  then,  signore  ?  " 

"  I  know  that,  if  I  saw  truly,  you  have  spoken  words 
of  hope.  I  know  that  he  believes  you  have  given  him 
reason  to  think  himself  a  victor.  That  is  why, 
signorina." 

"  Still,  1  can  scarcely  understand  why  such  a  matter 
can  interest  you,  signore." 
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"No?     That  is  why   I  came,  signorina.     When  1 
«w  h,s  face  wreathed    with  smiles;    when    I    (Sed 

1   hea^dT-  V"  """  "•'  *''°"«'"  °f  -"oi  /when 
I   heard  h.s  voice  ringing  with  gladness,  it  rivealeS 

am  I-a  poor ahen-that  I  should  think  such  thoughts? 

Fo     if  rZ'\  T"  f  '""  ''"^''  '^'^  Castlem'aine 

f       V  ,T.    "'y-  *"''  ''^  '■"  '"■'«=''  '""to  heaven  then 

I  am  hurled  into  hell.     No,  you  do  not  think  of  h^ 

Why   should    you?     Vou    regarded    me   as   a    mnn 

mannered  foreigner,   who  had' come  to   liv     fn  ^t 

beaufful  neighbourhood.     But  did  you  think,  when  I 

old  you  that  I  wanted  to  stay  here,  that  it  was  be 

cause  of  your  scenery,  your  climate?     You  did  not 

wt  '^',.**  ""'  °^  '°^«  ~"'d  burn  in  my  heart 

h^ls'atdHr'     '  ''-^  -'  ^e"  you.     B^uttl" 

hlls   and   dales    are    nothing   to  me;    your  healthful 

chmae  does  not  affect  me;  it  was  y;ulyou  who  ar ' 

njer      nafn'r/  '"''  '°  ^'="^-  there  was  no 
danger      I  laughed  at  myself  for  thinking  of  if  but 

onger.     I  knew  then  that  he  had  told  you  that  he 

nd  thr'^'",f'  '*  '''"'  ^^•'^'^  y°"  *°  »-  his  wife 
and  then  I  could  not  rest-I  could  do  nothing  bu 
come  to  you  and  tell  you.     Listen,  signorina  a^d  S 

ZuTZ'T'"  *'■*  ''"'"^'^  '"^°-  '>-^-  Vou 
rn^Hi  ^  ,"  "'^"  P*'*'  '"■^  P"'"'"'.  as  one  who  is 
th  t    "tl  '  ^°'f'"=-*«'^-     B"'  y°"   may  remembJ 

o  iTvV      r  ^?""^  '"  y"^^:  I  have  my  life  yet 

ell  2  that''""  "'"  '"r  """•  '  =""  --.when  I 
Kl    you  that  never  man  felt  towards  a  woman  as  I 

feel  towards  you.     S.gnorina,  I  think  of  7ou  al^s 
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Ever  since  I  first  saw  you  I  have  thought  of  yoi 
Never  for  an  hour  have  you  been  absent  from  m 
thoughts,  never  for  an  hour.  Asleep  or  awake  ther 
IS  but  one  face,  one  furm  which  haunts  me.  Only  on 
voice  rings  in  my  ears.  I  have  fought  against  thi 
feehng— only  God  knows  how— but  all  in  vain,  all  i, 
vain.  Before  I  saw  Herbert  Briarfield  to-day,  befor 
—ah,  long  before— I  had  dreamed  of  our  future,  dreamet 
with  a  joy  which  is  unknown  to  you,  and  which  yoi 
cannot  understand,  and  rather  than  give  up  thos. 
dreams.  I  would  die.  Oh,  yes,  I  would  much  rathe, 
die. 

His  voice  quivered  with  passion,  his  eyes  blazed 
with  a  strange  light.  All  his  old  cynical  indifferenc. 
was  gone.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  he  was 
fearfully,  terribly  in  earnest.  Olive  felt  this,  and  the 
very  earnestness  of  his  appeal  moved  her.  But  more 
than  that,  the  man's  personality  mastered  her  He 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  of  her  horizon.  At  that 
moment  Herbert  Briarfield  faded  into  nothing  ;  it  was 
as  though  he  did  not  exist,  while  the  past  was  dim, 
far — far  away. 

"For  the  last  hour,  no  one  knows  what  I  have 
suffered,"  he  went  on;  "for  the  very  thought  of 
you  being  his  wife  is  terrible  to  me.  You  do  not  know 
what  all  this  means  to  me ;  you  cannot  know  ;  I  could 
not  tell  you.  To  give  up  the  hopes,  the  dreams  of 
years— to  have  them  destroyed " 

"Of  years?"  questioned  Olive  quickly.  She  was 
glad  of  this  mistake  which  he  had  made.  Somehow 
It  gave  her  a  chance  of  speaking,  of  giving  some 
little  expression  to  the  wild  tumult  of  her  heart 

"Of   years,"   repeated    the   other   quickly.       "Ah, 
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you  do  not  understand.  I  am  an  Eastern,  ,nd  an 
Eastern  th.nks  long,  long  thoughts.     Like  every  man, 

L^  I  Tu^"^  °^  '^^  '"°'"^"  I  ^»>°"'d  love,  and 
who  should  be  all  and  in  all  to  me;  and  do  you 
tTrl  y°""^'.that  when  out  on  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  all  alone  m  the  night,  with  the  myriads  of  stars 

Sr^aer  T  '='"'  ^ '.  ''^  >"'"•  ^-'  *^*  -- 

R^IJZ      I    remember   .t    perfectly.      No   clouds 

and  yet  the  stars  made  darkness  impossible.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  around  me  but  the  wide  stretch  of 
sand  no  sound  stirred  the  silence.     And  I  was  alone. 

is/r^"%r  ^^^'^''  ""'^  '^^  ^'<=*'  Spirit  of  the 
Av"^:  i^'T  ^  f ::'  y°'"-  f^^^.  »nd  heard  your  voice. 
Ay.  as  plamly  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  this  night      I 

to-night  then  ;  I  dreamed  of  what  I  should  tell  you. 
dreamed  of  what  we  should  be  to  each  other.  Do  you 
wonder  then,  at  what  I  felt  as  I  saw  the  look  °" 
Briarfields  eyes,  when  I  heard  the  laughter  in  his 
voice?  What  does  he  feel  to  what  I  feel?  Whal 
are  his  hopes,  his  thoughts  to  mine?     And  so  I  come 

orirtha?r""''  '"^'  ^^^ ''°"  *°  '°'^''  •"■"■.  *» 

torget  that  he  ever  spoke  to  you.     I  ask  you,  nay  I 
plead  with  you-will  you  be  my  wife?" 

Olive  could  hear  the  beating  of  her  own  heart,  and 
she  knew  that  Herbert  Briarfield's  pleadings  wer^  but 
as  Idle  words  compared  with  what  this  man  had  said 
Nay  more,  she  knew  that  although  her  fear  for  him 

voir  n  '  ^"'  '^^  """'"^  "'""  '""^  *=  honest 
young  Devonshire  squire.  Whether  she  loved  Ricordo 
or  no  she  was  not  sure,  but  she  knew  that  the  thought 
of  him  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  think  of  anotlTer 
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All  distinctions  of  race,  of  education,  of  associations 
were  broken  down.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  race. 
Jhis  man  loved  her,  and  his  love  stirred  her  heart  in 
a  way  she  could  not  understind.  Everything  was 
wondrously  real  to  her,  and  yet  nothing  was  real 
bomehow  his  voice  seemed  the  voice  of  long  ago 
When  Herbert  Briarfield  had  spoken  to  her  that  day 
the  thought  of  her  promise  to  Leicester  did  not  seem 
real,  save  when  she  thought  of  what  Ricordo  would 
say,  but  now  the  past  became  vivid  again.  She  had 
never  felt  that  she  must  tell  Briarfield  anything  con- 
cerning her  love  for  Leicester,  but  she  knew  that  if 
she  were  to  promise  to  be  the  wife  of  Ricordo,  she 
could  hide  nothing  from  him.  His  eyes  would  be  like 
the  eyes  of  a  basilisk  piercing  her  very  soul. 

"Will  you?"  continued  Ricordo.  "I  ask  in  all 
humility,  but  I  cannot,  no,  I  cannot  take  a  refusal  I 
cannot  conceive  that  you  would  cast  me  into  darkness 
You  will  fulfil  the  dream  of  my  life,  you  will  translate 
ftc^  dream    into    reality.      Tell    me,    signorina,   tell 

She  looked  into  his  face,  and  was  frightened.  He 
looked  pale,  in  spite  of  years  spent  under  an  Eastern 
sun  ;  his  voice  quivered,  his  hands  trembled. 

"  I  cannot  answer  you  to-night,"  she  replied.  "  I 
must  have  time  to— to  think." 

"  But  when,  when  ?  "  he  asked. 

" To-morrow— yes,  to-morrow  at  this  time" 

"  To-morrow  night  then-at  this  time  I  will  be  here, 
uood-night,  signorina." 

He  walked  away  without  another  word.  When  he 
reached  the  park,  instead  of  going  down  the  drive, 
he  turned  away  towards  the  golf  links.     Crossing  the 
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fhe  hn^L"n'?"  ^"^  'J''u'  '''^'"  ''"'^e<='  he  climbed 
the  h,ll,  and  presently  he  reached  the  broad  expanse 
of  moors.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  he  maK 
any  feelmg  whatever.  "'"niiest 

No  one  was  near,  the  great  moors  were  desolated 

asleep.  The  night  wmds  swept  gently  across  th^ 
spaces,  making  a  kind  of  sad  m«i  VhUTa  ^h^ 
aloud-a  w,Id  harsh  laugh.     There  was  a  kind  of  joy 

of  aJ'"^  VV',.^"'  ""''°'>'  ^°y-  It  was  the  laujh 
of  a  man  who  beheved  he  had  succeeded  in  an  evH 
thmg-such  a  laugh  as  Mephistopheles  uttered  when 
he  watched  the  ruin  of  Faust  and  Marguerite 

For  hours  he  tramped  the  heathery  moors  •  he 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  in'  the 
lonelmess  of  the  region. 

"  To-morrow  night,"  he  said  at  length.  "My  answer 
3  to  come  to-morrow.  After  six  years  I  will  hold  he 
m  my  arms  again.  Six  years!  Great  God,  what  I 
have  been  through  in  that  time!  Six  years  ago  he 
drove  me  away  from  her,  and  she  destroyed  everyth  nj 
that  was  good  m  me,  but  now  my  time  is  come  ! "     ^ 

thaf  nilt      H  """"  ^  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^  ""^ble  to  sleep 
that   night     Hour  after  hour   he   tossed  in  his  bed 

appeared,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  window 

How  quiet  and  peaceful  everything  was !     Save  the 
famt  twitter  of  the  birds,  who  had  not  yet  begun  thd 
glad  thanksgmng  chorus,  and  the  gentle  ripple  of  t^e 
nver.  no  sound  was  to  be  heard.     The  valley  lay  in  a 
hght,   hm  haze,  the  dew  hung  on  millions  o"^  Wa'^es  of 

ItllV'"' '    '  tr*/'*  *^  P""'>'  °f  the  morning. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  any  one  to  cherish  dreams 
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of  vengeance  amidst  such  a  scene,  but  there  was  no 
softening  in  Ricordo's  eyes. 

He  dressed  quickly  and  went  out.  The  sun  had 
now  risen,  and  all  nature  had  burst  into  new  life 
Everywhere  the  birds  poured  forth  their  song  of  praise 
the  lambs  sported  in  the  meadows,  the  attle  eagerly 
ate  the  dewy  grass  ;  everywhere  life  was  a  joy  He 
looked  across  the  valley,  and  up  on  the  hillside  where 
Olives  home  could  be  seen  between  the  trees.  The 
peacefulness  and  beauty  of  the  scene  seemed  to  affect 
h,m.  A  look  of  wonder  came  into  his  ey«s,  and  there 
was  an  expression  on  his  face  difficult  to  describe. 
But  it  quickly  passed  away. 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  There 
IS  nothing  worth  living  for  now,  save  that  Oh  how  I 
hate  her  !  "  ' 

When  he  came  back  to  breakfast,  he  was  still  the 
same  polite  but  cynical  man  whom  Mrs.  Briggs  had 
grown  accustomed  to. 

"Beautiful  momin,  sur.  'Tes  lovely  'ere  in  the 
summer." 

"  But  the  winter  will  come,  Mrs.  Briggs." 
"  Then  lev  us  enjoy  the  summer  while  we've  a-eot 
ct,  sur."  ^ 

"You  are  a  philosopher,  Mrs.  Briggs;  but  each 
must  enjoy  in  his  own  way." 

"Iss,  tha's  true;  but  I  d'often  feel  as  'ow  Vale 
Linden  must  be  somethin'  like  the  Garden  of  Eden 
where  our  first  parents  lived  togeiher." 

''  But  tb-  serpent  came  in,  Mrs.  Briggs." 

"Iss,  he  ded.  But  you  knaw  the  promise:  'The 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.' 
And  It  did,  ya  knaw,  sur,  it  did." 
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"The  serpent  seems  to  be  pretty  much  alive."  re- 
marked Ricordo. 

Throughout  the  whole  day  he  tramped  the  moors 
Taking  w.th  h.m  a  pasty  which  Mrs.  Briggs  had  baked, 
he  stayed  the  entire  day  alone,  and  did  not  return  until 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  set  behind  the  western  hills 
At  precise  y  the  same  time  as  he  had  visited  Vale 
Lmden  Hall  the  night  before,  he  again  approached  the 

Ohve  sitting  beneath  the  broad-spreading  branches  of 
a  great  tree. 

Eagerly  he  walked  towards  her. 

"  Signorina,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  I  come  to  know  my 
fate.  On  your  answer  H<  pend  the  issues  of  my  life 
Am  I  to  be  lifted  into  paradise,  or  am  I  to  be  cast 
away  into  outer  darkness  ? " 

Ohve  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  said : 
Before  I  can  answer  you,  signore.  I  have  a  confes- 
sion  to  make. 

"A  confession!"  he  said.  "Oh.  but  I  shall  be  a 
very  lenient  confessor,  if  at  the  end-but  you  know 
what  I  would  say.  It  would  weary  you  to  repeat  what 
I  said  last  night,  neither  is  there  need  that  I  should 
Surely  you  know  what  is  in  ray  heart  Since  I 
saw  you  last  night,  no  sleep  has  visited  me.  Half 
the  night  I  tramped  the  moors,  the  other  half 
I  tossed  sleeplessly  on  my  bed.  How  could  I 
sleep  when  I  do  not  know  what  my  future  will  be? 
Never  mind  the  confession,  signorina-tell  me  to 
be  nappy. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can,"  she  replied. 
"But  you  must,  you  must."  he  cried    imperiously. 
I  tell  you  I  will  sweep  awsy  your  objections  like  the 
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wind   sweeps   away  thistledown.     You  do  not  know 
what  your  refusal  would  mean  to  me." 

"There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,"  she  said 
quietly.  "  Last  night  you  asked  me  to  be  your  wife  ; 
at  least  let  me  tell  you  why — why  I  do  not  think  I  can," 

A  strange  smile  passed  over  Ricordo's  fjice. 

"  Yes,  tell  me,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  I  cannot  marry  you,  because  I  promised  I  never 
would." 

"  Promised  you  would  never  marry  me  I  "  he  cried. 
"  Promised  who  ?  " 

She  told  the  story  which  we  already  know,  little 
thinking  of  the  effect  it  had  upon  her  hearer.  She 
omitted  no  detail  which  had  any  importance  in  the 
story.  The  man's  presence  caused  every  incident  to 
come  back  to  her  with  painful  vividness.  The  past 
lived  again.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  her  that  not  a 
stranger,  but  Leicester,  stood  beside  her  while  she 
spoke. 

"  And  you  loved  this  man— this— this  Leicester  ? " 
he  asked  presently. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so — that  is,  I  must  have  loved  him,  or 
I  should  never  have  promised  to  be  his  wife." 

"And  you  gc.'e  him  up  because  he  was  a  bad 
man  ? " 

"  Because  he  insulted  me.  Because  he  did  not  seek 
me  because  he  loved  me,  but  because  he  would  win  his 
wager.     How  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  " 

"  But  he  loved  you  really — that  is,  afterwards  ?  " 

"  He   said   so  ;   but  how  did  I  know  ?    He  told 

those  men  that  it  was  only  to  win  the  wager." 

"  And  he  explained  to  you  that  for  him  the  jest  had 
become  an  earnest  purpose  ?  " 
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"Yes.  but  when  I  accused  him  of  having  admitted 

Cl^r^   i"  *'r  •"""*  "''"^  *"'  -'''4 

noTd^ny  .V       "^  ""'''  '°  "'"  *"  "''S"'  "«  ~"W 

"  And  then  you  cast  him  ofT  ?  " 

."  '/°''! '"''"  I  would  never  see  him  again." 

And  he-what  became  of  him  ?     Ah  yes,  you  told 

hX^^/'^^^f  r"  ""■""  ^^°'^  ^  public  meeting. 

-and  thi"  H™"'  °"  ■'''  P'*''°''"  =>*  '^  P-""-  «««ng 
—  and  then  he  committed  suicide." 

thJ  7" ',,    ^^' ''"'^'^"ed  as  she  spoke  ;  she  never  felt 
the  tragedy  of  the  circumstance  as  she  felt  it  now. 

nrnnvJ!^  ^^  ^""^  ^""^"^    ^°'  y°»'   '^"dding.   you 

promised  never  to  marry  another  man  ?  " 

maid' "*'*   "    *"'   ""°"    ^''>'   y-   »>-«   -er 

her.  Somehow  she  felt  he  had  the  right.  He  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  had  the  fight  to  kno^ 
Besides,  she  was  strangely  wrought  upon.  If  he  had 
not  slept  since  the  previous  night,  neither  had  she 

Yes-no,  she  answered-"  that  is,  I  have  never 
met  any  one  that  I  cared  for-enough  to  marry." 

Ihen  you  love  this  man— Leicester— still  ?  " 

No. ' 

"  He  is  nothing  to  you  now  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  so." 

"You  have  never  felt  that  you  treated  him  harshlv 
unfairly;  that  you  did  not  give  him  a  chance  of 
provmg  to  you  that  his  love  was  real  ?  " 
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"  What  could  I  do  ?  ■•  she  asked.     •■  No  woman  with 
self-respect  could  consent  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way.  He 
had  deceived  me  once,  how  could  I  trust  him  again  ?  " 
"  How  indeed  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  quickly.  She  could  not  under- 
stand the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  again  a  great  fear 
possessed  her.  He  seemed  to  have  mastered  her  will 
rather  than  her  heart.  She  stood  almost  in  awe  of  this 
man  whose  life  was  still  a  mystery  to  her,  but  who  had 
m  a  way  she  could  not  understand,  made  her  feel  that 
he  was  all  the  world  to  her.  For  he  had  done  this 
and  yet  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  did  not  feel  that  she' 
loved  him. 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you,"  he  went  on,  that  this  man 
—Leicester,  I  think  you  call  him— did  not  commit 
suicide  ?  " 

"  But  he  did  I " 
"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"The  paper'  the  coroner's  inquest,  the— that  is, 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  Letters  addressed  to  him 
were  found  on  his  dead  body." 

"  I  was  only  considering  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  is  terribly  interested  in  all  this,  more  interested 
than  even  you  can  think.  For  your  story  has  a  vital 
meaning  to  me,  signorina ;  you  can  imagine  that 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  your  answer  to  my  plea 
means  so  much?  For  let  me  tell  you  this,  although 
your  refusal  would  mean  more  to  me  than  anything 
you  can  dream  of,  I  would  not  marry  a  woman  half  of 
whose  heart  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  another  man. 
May  I  ask  you  another  question,  signorina  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head,  wondering  and   fearing,  she 
knew  not  why,  what  it  would  be. 
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•Suppose  this  man  were  not  dead,  supposing  he  is 

and  reformed— would  you  marry  him  now?  " 
;_'  No,  no,  never."     She  uttered  the  words  eagerly 

He  IS  nothing  to  you  now  ? " 
"  His  memory  is  a  black  shadow  on  my  life." 
"  But  only  a  shadow  ?  " 
"  That  is  all." 
■'In  a  sense,  you  have  forgotten  him,  then  ?" 

Yes,  hehas-lately  become-as— as  nothing  to  me." 

Smce  how  long  ?  "  . 
She  did  not  answer. 

yonder5''  '^       *°  ^°"  ""'  "P  °"  **'  •""* 

She  did  not  reply,  but  she  knew  that  his  question 
contained   the  truth.  H"«"on 

"  You  will  be  my  wife,  signorina  ?  Forgive  me  if  I 
cannot  tell  you  all  that  is  in  my  heart.  But  it  is  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  life-nay  more,  all  I  hope  for.  all 
I  live  for,  depends  on  your  answer.  Let  that  story  be 
forgotten.  There,  it  is  gone  for  ever.  Tell  me  that 
you  will  be  my  wife." 

"  But  my  promise,"  she  said  weakly. 

"  Your  promise-what  is  it  ?  "  he  laughed.  ••  A  pro. 
mise  made  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  made  when  you 

ttuA-  .  ""^^^  ''  ""=*"*•  "^°"  '^'^  "°t  *i"k  he 
wou  d  die  and  since  he  is  dead-what  does  it  avail  ? 
That  IS  all  gone  It  has  no  meaning.  It  has  no  more 
binding  power  than  a  gossamer  thread.  You  must  be 
mine.  was  led  here  that  this  hour  might  come. 
You  will  be  my  wife,  signorina?" 
Still  she  hesitated,  and  then  the  man  pleaded  again, 
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pleaded  with  burning  words,  and  as  he  spolte  barriers 
seemed  to  break  down  one  by  one.  Mer  fear  passed 
away,  her  heart  grew  warm  again.  He  seemed  to  cast 
a  l«md  of  spell  on  her  once  more,  and  she  had  no 
desire  to  refuse  him. 

"You  will  be  my  wife,"  he  said,  "you  will  fulfil  the 
dreams  of  years,  you  will  bring  light  and  joy  into  my 
life — say  you  will — Olive." 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  looked  up  into  his  face, 
and  then  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  ;  but  even  as  he 
did  so  it  seemed  as  though  the  dead  p;ist  came  back 
agam.  and  that  it  was  Leicester,  and  not  the  stranger 
who  held  her  to  his  heart 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  SECOND  MEETING   OF  THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 
COUNTRYWOMAN 

Y°  «  N^  M  ^u-^°'  y°"'  '""*=''•  Mr-  Ricordo?" 
■«-  No,  Mrs.  Briggs.    I'm  going  for  a  lone  walk 

a  vejy  ong  walk  ;  I  don't  know  how  far."  ^      ^' 

^  But  you'll  be  back  for  dinner  to-night  ?  » 
Oon  t  expect  me  till  you  see  me  " 

Jirgth?r„Tki:--  !'•"/- 

"Did  'ee  sleep  well  last  night,  sur?  " 
wanted  to  be  away  among  the  moors,  he  wanted  to 
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think.  Hii  last  evening's  experiences  had  meant  mon 
to  hfm  than  he  knew.  Mrs.  Briggs  was  right  when  .Hh< 
thought  she  saw  a  change  in  him.  The  worlo  yester- 
day and  the  world  to-day  were  different,  and  he  was 
different.  He  was  no  longer  the  thoughtful,  melancholy 
Eastern  gentleman  who  called  himself  Ricordo ;  he 
was  Radford  Leicester.  Not  only  had  he  risen  from 
the  dead,  but  the  past  had  risen.  The  buried  years 
seemed  to  be  with  him  again,  in  a  way  h-  could 
scarcely  realise. 

When  he  had  left  England  long  years  before,  he  had 
left  it  with  one  thought  in  his   mind.    He  would  gc 
away  only  to  return  again,  and  he  would  return  only  to 
be  revenged  on  the  woman  he  had  loved.    For  his  love 
had  turned  to  hatred.    As  he  had  loved  passionately, 
and  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  nature,  now  he  hated 
with  as  much  intensity.     For  a  few  weeks  he  had  lived 
In    paradise   only   to  be  c^st  into  an  inferno,  all  the 
more  ghastly  because  of  the  paradise  in  which  he  had 
lived.    Through  her  he  had  become  disgraced,  through 
her  he  had  become  the  byword  of  all  who  had  known 
him.    He  had  been  a  proud  man,  and  this  woman  had 
wounded  his  pride,  she  had  wounded  his  sense  of  jus- 
tice, she  had  aroused  all  that  w«3  evil  in  him.    And  he 
had  vowed  vengeance.    Revenge  is  one  of  the  primitive 
passions  of  humanity,  and  when  Leicester  found  him- 
self cast  on  the  sea  of  life,  without  anchor  or  rudder,  he 
determined  that   he    would    make   Olive   Castlemaine 
suffer  as  he  had  suffered.    His  disgrtice  should  be  hers. 
If  he  had  been  the  byword  for  all  whc  had  known  him, 
so  should  she. 

At  length    when    the    time   was  ripe   he   came  to 
England  again.     In  his  mind  only   one  thought  held 
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ni.  hatred  for  the  woman  whom  he  had  once  loved 
.houid  find  expre«.on.  When  he  came  ,0  Vale  ulde^f 
•nd  «w  how  matter,  stood,  he  formulated  hi.  planl^  The' 

vw  Httle     R„h  '         """?'  °^  civilisation  counts  for 

«vle    with   a         """  °'  '''"«'°"  -"''  •>«  '»  °"ly« 
«vage,  w^h   a   savage's   instincta   and    desires.     The 

"r"  w'  '"P"""  ""=  "»"""'  "-"t  of  the  heart 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"    For' 

dZ'  ^' rr:  ''"  '''°°^*''  °^"  •>'=>  vow,  S  nowihe 
debt  should   be  paid   to  the  uttermost    arthing     No 

felt  he  IrH  r  "'  °'  '""'>'  "'"«  '"'^  "'•»  ">ind:    He 

~-ed  by  the  thin  venL  of  cS^n/Lj'Tt  :::! 

acrS  ThT^^nl"  "  t""^'  ""^  «  ^'  ^'^^^^  '"P'-dly 
tho^h  ?"•    ^^'"«""'«  »«  laugh..^  quietly    m 

though  some  plea«,„t  thought  possessed  him, ^<.ndi,M 

loP^t  r  ■Tt'''  •''''"■  """  ""«"*•    But  he  w«  no 
longer  the     Eastern  gentleman  with  a  fez."  The  dav 

spite  o[his  blacrblri  L^bror^'^.r  h^o^Jd  n^ 
onger  be  taken  for  an  Eastern.    Every  mo  eZ  'was 
that  of  an   athletic  Englishman.     He  was  no  ir.Z 
actmg  a  part ;  the  old  life  was  soon  Vo  coTe  to  al  end' 
and  he  would  begin  anew.     What  that  new  1  fe  was  hJ 

hel'^-'rl*'',  '""'■'^  '"'"  '°    himself,  bu     Twas 
there  m  the  background  of  his  mind. 

I  have  won,  I  have  got  my  way,  I  have  conquered  " 
he  said  agam  and  again  as  he  str^e  along    "^Gc^if 
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there  is  a  God,  is  giving  me  my  revenge.  And  if  ther 
is  any  justice  in  tlie  world,  it  is  just." 

Hour  after  liour  he  walked  ;  he  seemed  to  be  tryinj 
to  tire  himself,  ^o,  in  some  way,  throw  off  the  abundan 
energy  that  surged  within  him.  Presently  he  came  t( 
a  shady  dell,  where  he  stopped.  At  his  feet  gv.glec 
a  -tream  of  clear  water.  He  lay  flat  on  his  face  ant 
took  a  long,  deep  drink. 

"  I  wonder  what  whisky  would  taste  like  now,"  h( 
said  to  himself  "  It  is  six  years  since  I  touched  it 
SIX  years  ;  but  the  first  year  was  a  year  of  torment" 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  it.  The  memory  ol 
the  time  when  it  held  him  enslaved  was  terrible  to  him 
even  yet 

"  But  I  conquered  it,"  he  went  on  ;  "I  vowed  I 
would,  and  I  have.  Had  the  struggle  been  ten  times 
as  hard,  I  would  have  conquered  it  No  man  is  master 
of  anything  if  whisky  masters  him." 

He  sat  down  beneath  the  tree  and  ate  a  simple  lunch 
then,  taking  another  deep  draught  of  the  water,  he  con- 
tmued  his  walk.  A  high  hill  was  in  front  of  him 
covered  with  gorse  and  bracken.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
reached  the  top,  and  then  he  looked  around  him. 

A  look  of  recotjnition  came  into  his  eyes.  He  saw 
the  cottage  at  which  he  had  stayed  after  he  had  been 
driven  out  of  Taviton  ;  away  in  the  distance  was  the 
pool  which  the  country  people  sAd  was  haunted  by 
the  devil.  He  remembered  it  when  he  saw  it  last 
as  dark  and  forbidding,  but  to-day  it  gleamed  in  the 
sunlight  Below  him,  not  much  more  than  a  mile  away, 
was  the  farmhouse  in  which  he  had  sheltered  himself 
from  a  storm,  when  he  was  planning  what  he  should 
do  with  his  life. 
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Scarcely  without  knowing  why,  he  turned  his  foot- 
steps  towards  the  farm. 

tol/j^?''""'/''"'"'"™^"  lives  there  still?"  he  said 

tflcif' J  ,■:'"'"'"''"  "°^'  ^"<1  *«  talked  religion 
to  me.     She  believed  in  it,  too !  " 

He  cast  his  mind  back  over  the  years  again    and 
remembered  what  the  woman  had  said  to  him 

all  ?••  ITt"^  ^  r"''" '!  *''"'^  *"y"^'"g '"  't.  ^ft« 

an  f     he  said  with  a  sigh. 

r,^r7v '"^*  T   ''™''  ^*  ''^^    '■^^yard  when    he 
came  to  ,t.     A  sheep-dog  lifted  his  head  sleepily  and 

decK.  ?  T"'-    ''"*■   ^^''"^   ^  well-dressed    man, 
t  il*"'/"""'  ^^"-    "^"^^  chickenscrouchedbeneath 

for  tl^'.      ^  *"'  '  ''''^'"'^y  *-=  '^^y  "'^  t°°  warm 
for  them  to  care  to  seek  for  food.     Nothing  was  to  be 

heard  save  the  hum  of  insects  and  the  occasional  chirp 

In  !'  ""l'  *■"■  '"^''""  ^"^"-^  '■"  the  farmyard 

than  up  among  the  moors  where  ne  had  been  walking 

knockeT"    "''"'''    "P   *°   *«=    •^'*^''-    "^^    -<1 
"Come  in,"    said   a   voice  which,  in  spite   of  the 
years  which  had  elapsed,  Leicester  remembered 

th.  ^-.T""'^  *'  '^°°''  ^"'^  ^^"''='^  •■"•  H«  recognised 
he  kitchen  at  once-the  cool  slate  floor,  the  huge 
chimney.place  at  the  end,  and  the  long  deal  tabfe. 
Then  a  huge  fire  leaped  up  the  chimney.  Now  there 
were^onlyafew  red  embers,  on  which'^a   kettle  sang 

littk'alt!reJ'''^K''P'"'''  ^'  ^^  "■'*"'='*•     She  was  but 
little  altered  ;  the  six  years  had  sat  lightly  upon  her 

and  sh   looked  the  same  healthy,  buxom^country'-woman 

that  she  had  looked  then.     And  yet  LeicesteT though" 
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he  saw  a  sadder  look  in  her  eyes,  and  he  wonderec 
why  it  was. 

"  I  wondered  if  you  would  sell  me  a  glass  of  milk 
ma'am,"  he  said  by  way  of  introducing  himself. 

"  Glass  ov  milk,"  she  replied.  '  You  c'n  'ave  sc 
much  milk  as  you  mind  to,  but  I  s  in't  zell  a  drap  a 
milk.     'Twud'dn  be  vitty." 

"You  mean  that  you  won't  take  any  money?  "  said 
Leicester. 

_  "  To  be  sure  I  wa'art.  I  shud  be  shaamed  to  look 
ee  m  the  faace,  ef  I  wos  to  taake  yer  money  fer  a 
drop  o'  milk." 

Leicester  laughed  at  the  woman's  vehemence. 
^    "  Have  'ee  come  from  far  then,  sur ;  you  do  look 
ot  and  tired  ?  "  she  continued. 

"Yes,  I  have  walked  a  good  many  miles— from  Vale 
Lmden.     Have  you  ever  heard  of  it?  " 

nrl  '^\  '^^  '*"''  °^  '*•   ''"*  ^'^^  "^"  ^^"  there. 
Why,  that  must  be  more'n  twenty  mile." 

"  Very  likely.     I've  walked  from  there." 

"  And  how  be  'ee  goin'  back  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  walk." 

"Good  gracious  I  Why-but  wudden  'ee  ruther 
ave  a  cup  of  tay,  sur  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  troubling  you  " 

« Trouble  1  Nothin'  of  the  sort.  Besides,  I  be 
gom  to  'ave  one  myzelf  Ef  you'll  jist  wait  two  or 
three  mmits  't  '11  be  ready.  There,  you  go  and  set  in 
the  armchair  there,  while  I  d'  git  et." 

For  the  first  time  he  realised  that  he  was  tired 
He  accepted  the  woman's  invitation,  and  sat  down. 
How  quiet  and  peaceful  everything  was !  Not  a  sound 
save  the  ticking  of  the  eight-day  clock  and  the  kettle 
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p"5u"?  ?"..*'"'  ^'""^'"S  "='"''"'•  A  little  later  Mrs 
Pethick  laid  a  snowy  cloth  on  the  end  of  the  table 
nearest  Leicester,  and  then  brought  a  loaf  of  white 
bread  and  a  basin  of  clotted  cream. 

"There  now,"  she  said  presently,  "draw  yer  cheer 
up  and  ave  some  tay ;  't  'll  be  better  than  cloggy  stuff 
like  milk  on  a  'ot  day  like  this." 

J,l  ^"^  "°'  t'^'H  '"■^"S^  *''=*  *"  «'°"'a"  should 
treat  h.m  .0  k.ndly.  He  knew  that  her  hospitality 
was  nothing  uncommon  in  rural  districts.  Nevertheless 
he^felt  thankful  to  her.     The  sight  of  her  face  dS 

_'|  Es  the  tay  to  yer  likin',  then  ?  "  she  asked 
It  IS  beautiful   tea,"    he  replied.     "  As  for  your 
Devonshire  cream,  'tis  delicious." 

crZ"  f  i^''  r",  "'''  '"*'  ^"'  ^''^  ""^y^  -^^W  «t  Cornish 
craim.     I  ve  lived  'ere  now  better'n  twenty  'ear,  but  I 

can   never  make   out   that   I   bean't  in   Cornwall      I 

caant  fer  sure.     I  was  raired    there,  you  zee.     'A"e 

l^wldT''  *°.  ^°'""'"    *'^™'   '""■    •"^^'^'"'    -^ 

"  Nevtr." 

"  Then  you  shud,  zur.  Some  people  do  like  Devon. 
tZ    %        ''"'  "'""  '""^  "°"''"'  '■"  Devonshire  so 

"  Revivals  ?  " 

"  Iss ;  I  was  converted  at  a  revival,  1  was.  Not 
but  wot  we  do  'ave  good  meetin's  over  to  the  Brianite 
SSi/sut^.*'^^  ^°^"^^"-     «^--P^^^-r 

"A  professor? — what  of?" 

"  Of  religion,  zur.     Be  'ee  a  perfessin'  Christian  ?  " 
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"  I'm  afraid  not,"  he  replied. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  I  thot  I  ded'n  see  the  joy  of  th« 
Lord  in  yer  eyes." 

Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  help  laughing 
But  there  was  nothing  derisive  in  his  laughter.  The 
woman  was  too  sincere. 

"  I  am  afraid  I've  seen  too  much  of  the  devil  to 
have  the  joy  of  the  Lord,"  he  replied. 

"Aw,  my  deear,"  she  said,  dropping  into  the 
Cornish  vernacular,  "  you  do  mind  me  of  a  gen'l'man 
wot  called  'ere  years  and  years  agone,  afore  my  'usband 
and  my  pore  dear  boy  died." 

"Oh,"  said  Leicester,  "what  gentleman?" 

"  Not  that  you  be  anything  like  en,"  assured  Mrs. 
Pethick.  "  Aw,  my  deear,  'ee  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost, 
and  as  thin  as  a  coot,  'ee  was.  Not  but  wot  'ee  was 
a  fine  'an'some  gen'leman,  for  oal  that.  'Twas,  lev  me 
zee,  six  years  agone  this  last  spring.  Aw,  'ee  ded  talk 
funny,  he  ded.  He  zed  'ee  loved  the  devil,  'ee  ded, 
and  towld  me  'ow  the  devil  tempted  un  to  go  to 
Crazzick  pool,  and  sink,  and  sink,  and  sink,  and  thus 
find  paice." 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  him?" 

"  I  towld  un  that  'ee'd  never  find  no  paice  that  way. 
Ther's  no  paice  'cept  in  the  dear  Lord.  I'm  sorry  you 
be'ant  a  perfessin'  Christian,  sur." 

It  did  not  seem  strange  to  Leicester  that  she  should 
talk  in  this  way.  It  seemed  natural  to  her.  Besides, 
in  the  rural  parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  religion 
is  the  main  topic  of  conversation  among  those  who  love 
the  little  roadside  chapels. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin',"  she  went  on,  "this  gen'l'man 
ded  zay  funny  things.     He  zed  'ee'd  nuther  father,  nor 
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mawther  nor  wife,  nor  .weetheart,  and  that  he  ded'n 
care  nothrn-  'bout  livin'.     And  then  all  ov  a  sudden  he 
axed  me  wot  I  wud  do  ef  I  wos  in  his  plaace." 
J  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  "  asked  Liccester. 

♦K    i    7   T.r,"''"  '"'  '""''  '""^  *''«=  Lord,  and  fip^ht 
tne  devil.     Thcrs  no  other  way  ferct,  sur." 

"And  did  he.  do  you  think?" 

"  I'm  feard  not.  sur.  For  afterward.s  it  corned  to 
me  who  he  was.  I  d'  believe  he  was  the  gen'leman 
who  tried  to  git  into  Parliament  for  Taviton.  I  s'Ze 
ee  wos  a  awful  character.  He  decaived  'is  youne 
laady.  '.  wa.  a  ter'ble  drunkard,  and  then  afterwards, 
he  thrawed  nisself  in  the  rewer  up  to  London.  Twa'sn' 
he  that  ded  conquer  the  devil,  but  the  devil  conquered 
he.  Ah  well,  the  poor  thing  es  ded  now  ef  'twas  'ee  • 
tes  a  sad  pity.  ' 

J'^",f-f°J°l  '''''■'^'  "  '"='''  '°"Sht  the  Lord,  as 
you  call  It,  that  he  would  have  conquered  the  devil?" 
I  doant  believe,  sur.  I'm  sure." 
Again  Leicester  became  interested  in  the  country, 
woman  s  simple  talk.  There  was  such  a  rine  of 
sincerity  m  her  voice,  that  he  could  not  buf  be 
respectful. 

"Mrs.  Pethick."  he  said. "  I've  been  in  many  countries, 
and  known  many  religions,  but  I  don't  find  that  Uie 
devil  IS  easily  killed." 

"The  Lord  Jesus  can  do  et.  sur." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"Knaw.  sun  I  do  knaw  the  diflTerence  in  my 
heart  before  I  was  converted,  and  after.  Besides,  there 
was  Aaron  Goudge;  you  doan't  know  Aaron  Goudce 
I  s  poase  ?  "  ^  ' 

"No.  I  don't  know  him." 
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•  Well,  ef  you  do  look  out  of  the  winder  you  ca 
lee  his  'ouse.  Aaron  was  a  ter'ble  character,  'ee  wa 
He  killed  his  wife,  'ee  ded.     Ah,  poor  critler,  she  dc 

n  ^,  •',.  I  ^°'  **  y°"  ""^y  ^y  °^'  to  wance  li 
dedn  kill  her,  but  little  by  little.  She  jist  faade 
away,  she  ded.  Aaron  was  a  poacher  too,  and  use 
to  stall  things.  He  was  allays  a-gittin'  drunk  an 
tightin.  He  was  a  terror  to  the  parish,  he  was.  Av 
many  es  the  time  I've  talked  to  un,  bit  'twas  oal  n, 
use.  Grace  ded'n  tich  his  heart,  so  to  spaik.  Thei 
after  his  poor  wife  died,  his  maid  got  into  trouble,  anc 
ef  there  wos  wawn  thing  in  life  Aaron  cared  'bout,  'twa 
this  maid,  and  the  man  that  ruined  her  was  Bil 
Liddicoat,  Squire  Hendy's  gamekeeper.     Nothin'  coulc 

nV^Z''^  '^'"  ""■  ""'^  *'"•  *°  '^'"'^'^  "tatters  wuss 
am  Ljddicoat  catched  Aaron  poachin',  and  he  wos  put 
to  gaoL  When  Aaron  corned  out  ov  gaol.  I  spoke  to 
un.  and  tried  to  do  un  good.  'Mrs.  Pethick,'  ses  'ee 
I  ve  ^uld  myself  to  the  devil  to  do  fer  Bill  Liddicoat 
Ive  offered  un  my  soul,  ef  'ee'U  'elp  me,  and  'eeVe 
promised  to.  And  I  tell  'ee  what.  I'll  never  rest  till 
I  ve  paid  out  Bill  Liddicoat,  ef  I've  got  to  swing  fer 
It  and  ef  Ive  got  to  go  to  hell  for  it,  I'll  be  square 
wihun.  'Butwhatgood'llthatdo'eeP'sesI  ''Tes 
oal  I've  got  to  live  fer  now,'  ses  'ee,  'and  I  b'leeve  I 
cud  be  appy  ef  I  cud  pay  en  out.  And  I  will  too.  by 
God.  I  will  I       I  tried  to  raison  weth  un,  but  'twas  no 

"^^  °"  "'^  "'  '""■■^^''  '■"  '"  eyes,  as  he  walked  the 
roads.  Then  wawn  mornin',  we  'eard  'ow  Bill  Liddicoat 
was  vound  up  in  Ternouth  woods  in  a  pool  of  blood 
He  wad  n  dead,  but  the  doctors  ded'n  give  much  'ope 
ov  his  life.  Aaron  was  looked  up,  and  tried,  but 
nothin  could  be  proved  agin  him.     He  proved  wot  is 
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called  a  allyby-that  es,  he  made  out  that  he  was  zum 
plaace  else  that  very  night." 

Leicester  listened  eagerly  to  the  stary. 
"  And  was  he  ever  found  out  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  No,  as  you   may  zay  he  wos  never   vound  out 
«ut  aw,  my  deear,  wot  a  way  'ee  wos  in.     You  neve- 
seed    such  a  gha-tly  faace   as   'ee   'ad.     Ef  ever  the 
devil  'aunted  a  man,  it  was  Aaron.     He  went  as  thin 
and  pale  as  a  ghoast.     In  a  way  he  'ad  'is  rights  in 
payin  out  Bill  Liddicoat,  but  he  suffered  the  torments 
of  the  lost.     He  wudden  tell  nothin'  and  nothin'  cud 
be  proved  agin  un,  but  'ee  wos  the  most  miserable  man 
that  ever  walked  the  earth.     Wawn  day  I  spoked  to 
un,  but    ee   wudden  zay  nothin,'  but  'The  devil's  a 
ard  maaster.  Mrs.  Pethick.'     I  axed  un  to  come  to 
chapel,  but  he  wudden   come.     Night   after  night   I 
wrastled  in  prayer  fur  un,  but  'ee  wad'n  altered      He 
Jist  went  round   like  a  man  weth  a  'alter  round   'is 
neck.     Ive   been    the   class    laider   up   to   the   Bible 
Christian  Chapel  for  a  long  time,  and  one  night  we  zed 
as  ow  we  would  agree  to  pray  fer  Aaron,  and  we  ded 
tor  two  weeks  we  prayed,  and  then  wawn  Sunday 
night   Aaron    corned    to  chapel.     The  praicher  ded'n 
come  that  night,  so  we  turned  thesarvice  into  a  prayer- 
meetin'.      Oa,  Aaron    was   convicted   of  sin,  but    'ee 
WW      1  yield  for  a  long  while ;  but  after  a  time  he  got 
pon  ...s  knees,  and  began  to  cry,  'God  be  merciful  to 
me,   a   sinner.'     But  he   ded'n  git  no  liberty.     '  Wy 
caan't  I  git  paice  ? '  he  cried.     So  I  said,  '  Ef  we  repent 
ov  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  fergive  us  our  sins 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.'     '  Wot  do 
ee  main  by  repent?'  ses  'ee.     'Be  sorry  fer  all  the 
wrong  you've  done,'  I  sed  ;   '  make  yer  paice  with  man 
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and  God  and  fergive  everybody,  and  then  trust  in  th, 
mercy  of  the  Lord  for  salvation/  •  Wot  I  fergive  Bil 
L,dd.coatp-  he  zed;  'neverl'  <But  youV:';:^  J 
out.  I  zed ;  •  surely  you  can  fergive  un  no,v.-  -'ol  d 
you  knaw  I  ve  paid  un  out  ?  '  he  asiced.  ■  The  Lor 
S  h'"''   V^t'-   /°'  "  '°"^  ^'■'"^  he  was  hardened 

BmuJ     '.^f'  '^  ^°"'"  '''^'""^  ">«.  I'll  fergive 
Bill  L,dd>coat.'     And  still  'ee  ded'n  git  no  paice.     A 

ft.s  my  fa.U.  was  a  bit  shaken ;  then  it  corned  to  me 

f  !*  •  F  "^^  '=°"'^'**  "ur  «'ns;  I  sed.  '  Confess 
wot?;  ses  'ee.  'Confess  wot  you've  done  to  5 
L.dd.coat.  and  ax  un  to  forgive  'ee,'  I  scd.  'Wot  a" 
B.(t  Lidd.coat  to  forgive  me?  '  he  said  ;  '  wot.  'ee  tha^ 
ave  rumed  my  little  maid  P  I'll  burn  in  hell  first'  'I 
ye  fergive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Heavenly  Father  forgive  your  trespasses,'  '  ,aid  °ls 
U.at  m   the  Bible  ? '  ses  'ee.     '  Our  dear  Lord  said 

to  ifninn  \'" /^^  *«''s.  «s 'ee,  •  ever  since  I  tried 
to  k.ll  B.U.  I  thought  ef  I  'ad  my  revenge  I  should 
be  appy,  but  I  was  in  hell.'  Then  oal  of  a  sudden  he 
cned  out,  Lord,  ef  You'll  give  paice.  ef  You'll  make  a 
new  man  ov  me.  I'll  do  wotever  You  want  me  to 
111  forg,ve  B.1  Liddicoat,  I'll  ax  un  to  forgive  me  S 

ni"dTet.  ^'    *""' '°  '■"  ""•    ""^-^  '"'""^  '-"''but 

Mrs.  Pethick  stopped  in  her  recital,  and  looked  at 
the  eager  face  of  th.  man  who  was  watching  her. 

Would  you  believe  et,  sur,  his  faace  changed  in  a 
moment  He  seemed  to  become  like  a  Ut^Zd 
Then  he  got  on  h.s  feet  and  praised  the  Lord  That 
was  five  years  agon.,  and  Aaron  Goudge  is  a  loca 
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hr^U  r.!,'""''  *'  '"'PP''"'*  "«"  '"  the  parish      A, 

Jesus  can  do  fj^l^t/'"  "°'  *'  '^'^  Lo^'' 

somX'moT4  t°os?'^butt  "^V°  '''■"''    °^ 

in  the  face  of  the  woman's  simple  faith.  ^  '" 
i-laise  forgive  me,  sur,  for  tolkin'  like  thi,  n  .  r 
was  prayin-  when  I  heerd  you  knock  b«M  •"'  ' 
way  you  do  make  me  think  of  the  Sr'  «n^l  '  1  ' 
corned  'ere  years  agone,  and  w^t  CL'd  M  „t' 
the  revver  afterwards.  As  I  sed  to  W  -f  ^  ° 
conquer   the    devil    'ce'll  rnn  '  ^'^  '*''  '^°^" ' 

offended,  be 'ee  sur?"     ""•^""   ""•       ^ou    be'an't 

"  Offended  ?    Certainly  not"     He  tnVrf  t^  i      u  ,. 
somehow  the  laugh  died  on  his  iL     1  b  '7  ' '"' 
;^';-.t's  along  time  since  I  hearlWo'rtr  re 

ivl  St1;S  fof  ^'ot"'  ?LX«°-  J-  «  oa. 
died,  and  then  my  boy  was°kilK  Z  Z  "f  S 
ard  and  bitter  for  a  little  time  n,l  I  .'  .  '^'t 
shall  meet  them  aeain  xr.^  ^,  *  "='  °^'  "S^t.  I 
but  I  shall  go  to  thfm""  ^'^  "'"  "°'  '=°"'»  ^o  me, 
Leicester  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looked  for  his  hat 

4:,T„ryr^^"°''^"-p----" 

sixty,  but  you  do'ant  l^^k'p^;'^  /u"  l^'f  £  °"  ^°^ 

t.mes  that  I  talk  too  much  'bour^  T  L   ?     ""T' 

He's  all  I've  -ot  no-v  ^^r^-     • ,  ^'^'^  J'="*'  but 

ve  ,ot  noA.  and  dreckly  you  corned  into  the 
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'ouse,  I  had  a  feelin'  that  you  wad'n  'appy     Be 
sur  ?  " 

"  No,  great  God,  no,"  and  Leicester  seized  his  I 
as  though  he  were  angry. 

"  Then  you  do'ant  mind  an  old  woman  prayin' 
•ee,  do  'ee,  sur  ?  " 

"Yes,  pray  for  me,  I  need  it,"  he  said.  "  Tha 
you  very  much  for  the  tea.  and,  by  the  way,  I  wa 
you  to  give  something  for  me  to  your  chapel." 

He  gave  her  a  sovereign,  and  walked  away.  A  fi 
minutes  later  he  was  out  on  the  moors  again. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

GOD  AND   THE   MAN 

W"^I!1''V'^'''k''  '!['  *°P  °^  *«  •"■"  •«  drew  « 
/.  u  J  F'  ''"P  •"■«**■  Away  on  every  hand 
stretched  the  fine,  undulating  countryJ^atehes  of 
wood  homeb'  farmsteads,  well-cultivated  fie  dsand 
broad  stretches  of  moorland.     It  was  a  day  to  rejoTce 

"i  aL'Th^T'.'"^  ""*  Le-^terdid'no 
2Z!i^  nv  n'  ^f  ^"'"'^  *»'  f"'  ^hich  he  had 
struggled  Ohve  Castlemaine  had  promised  to  be  his 
wife,  and  thus  he  would  be  able  to  wreak  the  vengeance 

even  Jrhad  l".  '.  ""^''  ^-g"  i°y '  that  momfng 
even  he  had  gloated  over  the  thought  of  his  revenge  • 
but  now  all  was  different.  Suppose  he  had  his  X' 
suppose  he  pkyed  the  game  he  was  playing  to  t!^' 
bitter  end,  what  would  be  the  good  of  it  all?  He 
would  have  fulfilled  his  vow  ;  but  somehow  it  seem"d 
mean,  paltry,  unworthy.  Besides,  his  scheme  wa  of  a 
dev  l,h    nature        t    was   savagery,   coated    with   the 

merciful  ^""^"   *°"'''    ^=    ^^^   ■"-<= 

tranger."  he  said  as  he  looked  down  on  the  lonely 
farmhouse.     "Of  course  I  could  explain  away  all  she 
X5 
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Mid,  and  I  could  laugh  at  her  childish  superstitioi 
but  she  possesses  something  wnich  is  hidden  from  m 
And  she  was  right,  too.  What  is  a  man  the  better  ft 
revenge  ?  When  one  has  had  his  eye  for  an  eye,  whe 
he  has  given  measure  for  measure  of  scorn  and  diserac( 
who's  the  better?  Suppose  I  have  my  tray  and— d 
what  I  said,  what  then?  Suppose, when  1  haveworke 
my  will,  I  go  away,  leaving  only  desolation  and  di< 
grace  behind,  should  I  be  any  happier?  No,  I  shoul, 
still  be  in  hell  I  " 

He  strode  along  like  a  man  in  anger. 
"  I  felt  that  I  was  Radford  Leicester  again  when  shi 
kissed  me  last  night,"  he  went  on.  "  I  was  at  Thi 
Beeches  again,  and  for  a  minute  I  was  in  heaven— yea 
HI  heaven.  I  was  the  lover  once  more,  and,  grea 
heaven,  how  sweet  it  was  to  love  I " 

A  new  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  men 
like  the  Leicester  of  old,  Leicester  at  his  ae.*^  For  a 
moment  dark  passions  were  dispelled  by  something 
higher,  purer ;  the  sunshine  of  joy  rested  upon  him,  but 
only  for  a  moment 

"  No."  he  cried,  «  that's  all  gone.  I'll  see  the  thing 
through  to  the  end.  Besides,  it  is  not  I  whom  she 
loves.  It  is  a  rich  foreigner,  a  partner  in  the  Grc-at 
Tripoli  Company,  a  Signor  Ricordo,  a  man  with  i.n 
Italian  father  and  a  Moorish  mother.  Radford  Leicester 
is  nothing  to  her  ;  she  said  so.  She  declared  she  could 
never  marry  him ;  ay,  and  in  sp.te  of  her  promise  to 
him,  she  is  willing  to  marry  Ricordo.  A  woman's 
promise!  Byron  was  right,  in  spite  of  all  canting 
moralists.  A  woman's  fidelity  is  like  thistledown,  and 
her  promises  are  written  in  the  sands. 

"  I  wonder  why  that  woman  is  so  happy  ?  "  he  went 
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"e   had  hrs  way,  and   then  lived  in  torment,  .^a 

supposii;"    I    havii    o,„                ■          "^"rments ;  and 

better?     ni,      t       T    "'^y-    '*'''^'    shall    I    be  the 
H,    .    >  ":^*  "  *""*'  '"'^''"'y  life  is  I" 

and  then     r    K°"^  ?'  ^""•=y  '^'"■^h  he  had  entered 
and  then,  climbing  the  hill  before  him   came  nrw!n 
long  stretch  of  wnste  land  P°"  * 

ever  I "  ^    '      "*'^  "=■■    ""ore    than 

But    evidently  he  was    not   satisfied      TI,»     •      > 
farmwoman   had   started   him  „ff  '""P'^ 

thought.  ""^  °"  ^  "^^^  fain  of 

"'Nothing  is  ever  worth  doing  wrong  for;  it  never 
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was,  and  it  never  will  be.'  Wlio  said  that  ?  It's  trt 
after  all.  We  may  sneer  at  right  and  wrong,  we  ma 
say  that  right  and  wrong  alter  with  different  people 
different  countries,  but  they  remain ;  yes,  and  right  : 
heaven,  and  wrong  is  hell.  And  I  know  enough  < 
life  to  have  learnt  that  hate  means  black  night.  Th 
joy  of  it  is  devil's  joy,  only  to  turn  to  bitterness  an 
gall.  What  is  revenge,  after  all,  but  going  to  he 
yourself  in  order  to  drag  some  one  else  there  ?  An 
that's  what  I've  been  thinking  of.  But  if  I  don't,  wha 
then  ?  Let  me  think  of  that  now  ;  but  no,  I  won' 
I'm  not  one  who  vows  to  do  a  thing,  and  then  throw 
it  over  lightly." 

^^The  sun  began  to  lower,  and  the  air  grew  coolei 
The  sweet,  fresh  air  of  the  moors  fanned  his  brow,  an( 
it  seemed  to  bring  healthier  thoughts  to  him. 

"  Winfield  refused  to  stay  with  me  as  my  guest 
when  he  knew  what  was  in  my  heart,"  he  said,  "  anc 
Winfield  does  not  profess  to  be  a  saint ;  he's  only  jus 
a  clean-minded,  honest  fellow.  Was  he  right,  1 
wonder?  Why,  after  all,  can't  I  be  happy?  Let  m< 
think  now ;  yes,  I  will  think  it  out  Suppose  I  giv< 
up  my  scheme  of  revenge ;  suppose  I  go  away  and  Ieav< 
my  plans  unrealised.  Not  that  I  am  going  to  do  it 
but  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I  did,  what 
then  ?  I  should  never  see  her  again,  and  she  would 
think  of  me  as  an  Eastern  adventurer  who  proposed  to 
her,  and  then  was  obliged  to  leave  the  neighbourhood 
because  he  feared  the  law  or  something  of  that  sort 
Never  see  her  again  I " 

He  stopped  in  his  walk  as  though  some  unseen  force 
barred  the  way. 

"  Never  see   her   again  !  "    he  repeated    time  after 
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time.      The    thought 
became  more  and  more 
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seem..-    to   stagger   him    as   it 


■il  to 


I  hate  her!"  he  c;  ,ecf      ■'ij' 


from 


id    '.le  not  drive  me 


'ving  mt  away  sent  me  to 


away 

regions  which- 

He  started  on  his  walk  again. 

now!"  ^    '  "  ^°^-  ^  f>^''eve   I   love  her 

For  an  hour  he  walked  along  with  stern    sef  f. 
Away  m  the  far  distance  he  could  see  Se  tor  it 

Not  that  h^  ;irS  ctedlf^ThT  f  "-''■ 
P^.n^hurned  within  him.  tolifh  tette  hfd  K 

gossiping  Lmenp'^Co  Id  Ttave'ht'  '''^°''  '°' 
ruined  woman  just  because  I—l  1 '^  "^'=='?'^' 
should  I  feel?     Hpii  i     v     ,.  ,1 Besides,    what 

entered  wo^^d  be^^'defp"  ^^  h?'\!k'T  '^" 
bottomless  pit  full  of  fire  .nH  K  •  !"  "^  ^''°"*  » 
nothing  to  ^hat  I  should  rS'     '"''°"^-*'*  "°"'''  ''^ 

and  as  he  thought  a  new  ^^1"'  ""'  '^^"^  *°  •^™  ^ 
though  he  hearf 'soLthlgtir-- B:  ''■■"  '™  ^^ 
the  thing  that  is  right"  ^    ^'     ^  *  "*"  =  '^° 

"What  is  right?"  he  asked.     "Suppose  I  were  to 
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go  to  her  now  and  tell  her  everything — everything 
What  would  she  do?  She  would  drive  me  away  a 
though  I  were  a  leper.  She  told  me  that  she  did  no 
love  Radford  Leicester,  and  that  she  would  never  marr 
him,  even  if  he  came  back  repentant  and  worthy 
How  much  less  would  slie  love  him,  then,  if  I  were  t( 
tell  her  the  whole  truth  ?  If  I  was  unworthy  of  he 
six  years  ago,  how  much  less  am  I  worthy  of  her  now 
Let  me  think,  now.  There  are  three  things  I  could  do 
First,  I  could  go  away  and  send  to  her  telling  hei 
that  Signor  Ricordo  was  an  adventurer  and  had  to  flj 
for  fear  of  his  life.  Then  all  would  be  as  though  1 
had  never  come.  No,  it  would  not.  Then  I  hated 
her  ;  but  now,  yes,  I  believe  I  hate  her  still  I  But  1 
should  give  up  ray  scheme  of  vengeance,  and  let  hei 
remain  to  live  her  own  life.  That  is  the  first.  Then, 
second,  I  could  carry  out  my  scheme.  I  could  go  or 
as  I  had  marked  it  ou'  I  could  leave  her,  wounded 
and  disgraced,  as  I  should  know  she  would  feel  herself 
wounded  and  disgraced.  And  oh,  the  thought  ol 
revenge  is  sweet  I  Then,  third,  I  could  go  to  her, 
cap  in  hand,  and  tell  her  the  whole  story— that  Leicester 
was  dead,  but  that  he  has  risen  again.  But  in  either 
case  I  should  have  to  leave  her  ;  I  should  go  away, 
and  never  see  her  again.  And  could  I  bear  that  ?  No. 
And  that  reminds  me,  there  is  another  way.  I,  Signor 
Ricordo,  could  marry  her.  I  could  live  here.  I  could 
play  the  squire;  I  could  be  happy.  But  could  I? 
To  know  all  the  time  that  I  was  a  living  lie  I  Besides, 
the  truth  would  be  bound  to  come  out.  No,  there 
would  be  no  rest  nor  peace  that  way." 

Everything,   he  scarcely  knew  why,   was   changed. 
The  thing  he  had  longed   for   was  within  his  reach, 
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gratp  It''  Th.  T  "'"l*°u  ''''''''  °"'  »>"  hand  and 
grasp   It.     The    kiss    which  still    burned  nn  !,;„    .• 

sornehow  roused  within  him  new  fee,  "J     The  stS 

^f  the  countrywoman  changed  the  course^of  his  thoughtT 

There  was  a  change  in  the  look  of  the  skv  R.Vl,^ 
m  front  of  him,  and  behir.d  the  tor.  a  great  biueS^l 
doud  was  rising  rapidly.  In  a  fe^  mfnutes  i  s^ernel 
to  cover  the  whoi.  of  the  southern  horizon.     The  w^nd 

rth^hTmSded^''  =?hfsrei;it'rr 
Scp^tirt-/=JS~ 

P»rpl=  h,„,  and  ,hen  It  ,„  Molted  oot  ^ 

of  S^  !;"''  ^T"  ■'"■•""«■     *=™>  'I"  «  ««t» 

Tt"i"  X™  • " "  '"'"^'^  **■  ™* 
b,o.dTsr,r;.rr.dT^r.rj,s~;,r 

A  tew  minutes  later  he  hearH  tv,o  j-  ..  ^ 
of  thunder,  and  Mthough  k  was  vet  dfv  >T"'"^ 
almost  as  dark  as  a  wTnt  Tening  ^ke  th!,'?' 
came  nearer,  and  then  he  -JJT  a'  u  r  ,  h""'^" 
He  still  trudged  ^  xt  Teat^he^d^  1  tatS 
The  storm  m  h  s  heart  drove  au/au  =11  .1,  i^  ™«er. 
storm  U»,  w„  comi.g  t^  Z  "'"*''  "  "» 

..?{ttroritjt'=e"s""5 
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"  No,  I  can't  give  up  the  scheme  of  years,"  he  cried 
"  I  won't  be  the  plaything  of  a  passing  fancy.  Sh« 
might  have  made  a  man  of  me  ;  but  instead  she  seni 
me  into  outer  darkness.  I  might  have  been  a  good 
man  if— if  she  had— but  should  I  ?  Was  my  reformation 
anything  but  a  passing  mood  ?  Might  I  not,  if  I  had 
married  her,  dragged  her  down  into  the  mire  even  as 
I  have  planned  to  do  since  ?  After  all,  I  was  but  a 
straw  in  the  wind.  The  moment  she  gave  me  up  1 
flew  to  the  drink  and  to  the  devil.  What  right  had 
I,  after  all,  to  expect  anything  else  ?  " 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  gave  a  start.  It  seemed  as 
though  right  above  his  head  the  heavens  were  torn  in 
twain,  while  the  whole  sky  was  lit  up  with  blue  vivid 
flashes  of  light    The  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

"  How  relentless  Nature  is,  after  all ! "  he  thought. 
"  What  can  man  do  in  face  of  such  forces  as  those  ? 
Is  God  behind  it  all,  I  wonder  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  use 
of  our  working  against  Him  ?  Let  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  touch  a  man,  and  he  shrivels  like  the  leaves 
in  autumn.  Unless  he  works  in  unison  with  Nature, 
Nature  crushes  him.  Have  I  been  trying  to  do  battle 
against  God  all  these  years,  I  wonder  ?  " 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  but  he  still  trudged  on. 
He  had  a  sort  of  savage  delight  in  feeling  the  rain  beat 
against  him,  in  seeing  the  lightning's  flash  and  hearing 
the  thunder's  roar. 

"  I  was  a  blind  fool,"  he  cried.  "  I  believed  that  I 
hated  her,  I  believed  I  should  hate  her  for  ever.  Yet, 
at  the  first  touch  of  her  lips  on  mine,  I  find  myself  as 
weak  as  a  child,  and  still  I  can't  give  up  my  dreams 
of  revenge.    What  playthings  we  are,  after  all !  " 

A  moment  later  he  was  blinded,  first  by  a  flash  of 
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Kghtmng,  which  he  thought  had  struck  h.m,  and  then 
by  the  rajn  which  came  upon  him  in  a  delug^. 

tof  doTtteLenr    ^"'^   ""   ^°""^    ^'^^^   *•>«= 
"  Is  there  a  God  behind  it  all  I  wonrlpr  5  ••  1,    ^i. 

hLlt-nfrift  ^°"°^r  ^'^-ndL^ltandrS 

I  wLJeH^^t  wirt:  ihtP^ifr  Tt'^' 

come  to  tell  us  what  God    TL^V'Zr^'::' 
tTat  Z/"  *''  r^'     S'"^  b«''-««  it,  and  sh    ^ys 

-s°irjt^r;;^Ld^-Kti;e:s^ 
;:^^^s:?^s^szn?--^- 

-Wen  thyfotp'T     7'^'  '""  P^^^""^'"   ''^   --d- 

The  thought  struck  him  as  curious     Hp  1,,^  . 
^;^  in^i^^t^"  t^-  '^--^-'^-Hefer :  m^t 
thf  llTof  Sr  TrS^dreat  '°.t""""t  f  ^^ 

srrthr  ^°^^/^^'.'''"^'  anr;e":„ottrof\hem° 

knock  and  the  door  shall  be  open;d  unto  you  "  ' 

Who   sa.dthat?    Ves,it   was   Jesus,  ^e   Man    of 
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Galtlee,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.    Was  God 
His  Father  ?    Well,  and  why  should  he  not  pray  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  experience  through 
which  he  had  been  passing,  perhaps  it  was  because  of 
the  storm  which  swept  in  mad  fury  across  the  moors, 
or  perhaps  it  was  because  of  a  deepe.-  reason  which  no 
man  can  put  into  words,  but  Leicester  knelt  down  on 
the  heather  and  prayed  while  the  lightnings  flashed  and 
the  thunder  rolled. 

He  uttered  no  wild,  incoherent  cries,  he  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  ;  but  he  prayed,  and  as  he  prayed  the 
whole  of  his  life  seemed  to  sweep  before  him.  Things 
forgotten,  thoughts  that  were  strange,  visions  seen  only 
from  afar  came  to  him.  There  was  something  awesome, 
majestic  about  it  all— the  storm-tossed  man  pouring 
out  his  soul  to  hi  Maker,  amidst  the  storm-rent 
heavens. 

"  Great  God,  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I'll  do  it,"  he 
said  at  length.  No  voice  came  out  of  the  skies,  no 
message  came  to  him  from  out  of  the  angry  winds. 
The  storm  still  swept  on  in  wild  fury.  How  long  he 
knelt  he  knew  not,  it  might  have  been  hours,  but  he 
knew  that  he  had  entered  deep  in  the  heart  of  things. 
A  man  who  really  prays  enters  into  an  experience  to 
which  the  prayerless  man  is  a  stranger.  What  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  he 
could  not  have  told  himself— he  only  knew  that  the 
foundations  of  his  life  had  been  broken  up.  He  realised 
what  he  had  been,  he  knew  what  he  was.  He  saw  life 
as  he  had  never  seen  it  before— saw  how  poor  and  vain 
were  the  thoughts  of  man,  how  great  were  the  thoughts 
of  God.  The  great  deeps  seemed  to  be  revealed  to 
him,  and  he  knew  that  no  man  lives  unless  he  links 
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Wmself  to  the  Eternal  Heart,  the  Heart  made  real  by 
the  Son  of  God,  who  lived  and  died.  The  reasonings 
of  man  seemed  but  the  crying  of  children;  the  logic 
of  the  schoolmen  n-  more  than  children's  castles  on  the 
sands.  There  were  great  deeps  beyond  all  their  theories, 
deeps  never  to  be  understood  by  the  mind,  but  felt  by 
the  soul.     God  had  spoken.  ^ 

When  he  rose  to  his  feet,  he  also  knew  that  he 
had  nsen  from  the  dead.  There  was  a  new  life  in  his 
neart,  and  he  was  conscious  of  it  The  Radford 
Leicester  of  hours  before,  and  the  Radford  Leicester 

unto°life"'"^  ''''^"''"''  "^  ^'^  P^""^  ^'°"'  ^^^^ 
For  a  time  he  walked  on,  almost  unheeding  whither 
he  went,  but  presently,  as  the  sky  became  clearer,  he 
saw  the  dim  outline  of  the  tor  which  had  been  his 
landmark.  As  he  saw  it.  he  realised  that  he  was  not 
more  than  an  hour's  walk  from    Vale    Linden       In 

Tuld   t.11  ^'  "°u'  ^°"^  ^"  °''^^  «g^''"'  ^"d    he 
would   tell  her  what  was  right  for  him  to  tell.     For 

he  knew  what  he  had  to  do  now.  The  only  course 
was  the  right  course,  and  he  must  walk  in  it  He 
knew  what  it  meant,  too.  When  he  told  Olive  who 
he  was,  and  rdated  the  story  of  the  past  six  years, 
he  would  bid  him  go  away,  as  she  had  bidden  him 
long  ago ;  but  he  must  tell  her  all.  He  owed  it  to 
her  and  he  would  pay  his  debt  The  future  was  not 
in  his  hands,  but  in  God's,  and  he  would  fight  against 
his  Maker  no  longer.  <'g<'msi: 

velther"'^  g''^<^'°us,  sur,  you've  been    out   in  all  this 

"  In  every  bit  of  it.  Mrs.  Briggs." 

"  And  there's  not  a  dry  thread  on  'ee." 
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"  Not  one."     And  he  laughed  as  he  spoke. 

"  I've  bin  wonderin'  'bout  'ee  for  'ours.  It's  bii 
a  ter'ble  storm." 

"  It's  been  very  wonderful.  Have  you  any  ho 
water,  Mrs.  Briggs?" 

"  Plenty,  sir." 

"  I'll  have  a  bath,  and  dress  for  dinner.  The  simplei 
the  meal  the  better,  Mrs.  Briggs." 

"Certainly,  sur.  I'm  thankful  you  are  saafe.  1 
was  afraid  you  was  struck  by  the  lightning,  sur.  Were 
you  afraid  of  it  all,  sur  i  " 

"Yes,  I  think  I  was." 

"  Well,  thank  God,  you  are  safe,  sur." 

"  Yes,  I  thank  God  too,  Mrs.  Briggs." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  curiously;  there  was 
a  new  tone  in  his  voice,  a  new  light  in  his  eyes.  He 
no  longer  seemed  a  "strange  Eastern  gentleman" 
to  her. 

He  ate  his  dinner  in  silence.  He  had  but  little 
appetite,  but  he  went  through  the  form  of  eating  for 
fear  Mrs.  Briggs  should  think  he  was  not  pleased  with 
her  cooking. 

Presently  he  rose  to  go  out  "Goin"  out  again, 
sur?  I  should  have  thought  you'd  been  tired  after 
bem'  out  in  all  that  storm.  I  should  think  you  don't 
get  any  wilder  storms  in  the  parts  you've  come  from." 

"  Different,  Mrs.  Briggs,  entirely  different." 

"I  suppose  it's  very  grand,  in  they  furrin  parts," 
said  Mrs.  Briggs,  "but  I  don't  want  to  leave  Vale 
Linden." 

"  Nor  I,  Mrs.  Briggs  ;  but  I  shall  have  to." 

"  Not  yet,  sur,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  very  soon,  I  expect" 
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"I  am  sorry.     I  was  hopin'  you'd  stay  a  long  time. 
I  was,  for  sure      The  house  won't  seem  like  the  same 

so  boS.""'  '^°  ^''  "  "■'  ^"^''■'''  *°°'  ='"'•  '"^'''"' 

to  Je'''^"''  ^°"'  ^"'  ""^^''  ^°"''"  *"*"  """^  eood 

"  You  won't  be  laivin'  before  the  end  of  the  summer, 
will    ee,  sur?" 

"^  Very  likely  I  shall  leave  to-morrow." 
"  Nothin'  wrong  happened,  I  'ope,  sur  ?  " 

HT  "^T,?"'^^'  '^^^'  ^^  happened,  but  nothing  wrong. 
Mrs  Bnggs,  do  you  believe  a  man  can  rise  from  the 
aead  ? 

"  Not  in  these  days,  sur.  Of  course  they  did  in  the 
time  of  our  Ix>rd.  There  was  Lazarus,  and  the  young 
man  in  the  village  of  Nain.  Of  course  the  Lord  can 
do  whatever  He  will." 

"Yes,"  said  Leicester  quietly,  "  I  believe  He  can  " 
He  went  out  into  the  night.  The  storm  had  gone 
now,  and  the  sky  was  cloudless.  After  the  wild 
tempest,  a  peace  had  come.  The  air  was  fresh,  and 
pure,  and  sweet.  Nature  was  a  parable  of  his  own 
hfe.  After  the  black  death  of  winter  came  the 
resurrection  of  spring,  after  the  wild  storm  had  come 
a  peace  Life  was  new  to  him.  He  felt  it  in  every 
fibre  of  his  being  ;  old  things  had  passed  away,  but 
he  fet  a  great  sorrow  in  his  heart.  For  he  knew 
what  lay  before  him.  From  that  night  Signer  Ricordo 
would  be  no  more,  and  he,  Radford  Leicester,  must 
go  out  into  the  wilderness  again. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  indoors 
again  to  his  own  room.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
out  again,  and  started  for  Vale  Linden  HalL 
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"  It  b  the  will  of  God,"  he  said,  as  he  went,  "  it  is 
the  price  I  must  pay.  Well,  I  will  pay  it  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  Then  I  will  go  away,  and  lire 
my  new  life." 

He  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  house,  and  he 
was  admitted  without  a  word. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

THE   MAN    WHO   ROSE   AGAIN 
'pHE  servant  opened  the  door  of  the  drawin^-room 

dark      Th;l"'"°"^'  *"'  ^""  ''^''  »'•  -""-^°m 
tZfA,  I  "^"^  '"""""•  ""'»  the  air  was  so  clear 

that  darkness  seemed  impossible. 

"I   will   light  a  lamp,  and  then   I  will  tell   Miss 
Castlemame_  that  you  are  here."  she  said. 

«o,  no,    sa'd  Leicester,  almost  eagerly  "do  not 
trouble  about  a  lamn      if  ,      u  v  ^     '  ■     "°  "°' 

Win  ^Jou  ?""  "^'^  ^"''^-"^'"^  ^**  '  -  -'ting  het; 
The  servant  went  away  without  a  word  •  she  dirf 
W  aTLrbV""^.  n  ^'^  e-tlemantbeha  iot 
East      T^evcouM^    rl°'''"'  ^*™"^'=  ">'"  fr"""  the 
EnSishmen'^""''  "°'  "«=  '=''P-''<^  to  act  like  civilised 

said^o'"o,ivr'f°'''  '"/!!''  '^--"g— n. -i-,"  she 

he  ask:d°irnot  to  " H  laid  ^  ""VT'''  ""' 
very  beautiful"  '^  ^*  moonlight  was  so 

hi™soona.erLak.s,:SSrwiStZS? 
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fears  in  her  heart,  why  he  had  not  come.  If  ihe  had 
known  all  that  had  been  in  Leicester's  mind  that  day, 
she  would  have  feared  still  more.  More  than  once  she 
had  felt  angry.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  strange  that 
after  she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife  in  the  evening, 
he  should  fail  to  come  to  her  in  the  morning,  and  she 
realised  more  than  ever  that  strange  dread  of  her 
promised  husband.  Besides,  the  thought  of  Leit 
had  come  back  to  her  again.  She  remembered  how, 
after  they  were  engaged,  he  spent  every  moment  he 
could  tear  himself  away  from  his  affairs  at  her  side. 
This  man,  on  the  other  hand,  had  spent  the  whole 
day  away  from  her,  while  only  a  narrow  valley  lay 
between  them.  All  sorts  of  strange  questions  haunted 
her,  and  especially  was  she  anxious  when  her  father 
asked  her  why  he  had  not  come  according  to  his 
promise.  Every  hour  of  the  day  she  had  expected 
him,  and  when,  after  the  storm  had  passed,  John 
Castlemaine  drove  away  to  dins  at  a  neighbouring 
house,  a  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  fell  upon  her. 

But  he  had  come  now,  and  she  hurried  towards  him. 
When  she  entered  the  room,  she  saw  him  only  dimly. 
He  was  standing  in  a  part  of  the  room  where  dark 
shadows  fell.  She  went  towards  him  timidly,  her  heart 
beating  wildly.  She  no  longer  thought  of  Leicester 
now;  this  man  filled  the  whole  horizon  of  her  life. 
When  she  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  she  stopped. 
Her  heart  became  as  heavy  as  lead.  Why  did  he  not 
come  to  meet  her  ?  Why  did  he  stand  there  in  the 
shadow,  without  moving  a  step  towards  her,  after  he 
had  been  away  ail  the  day  ? 

"  You  are  come  at  last,"  she  said. 

"  Yes.     Will  you  come  and  sit  by  me  ?  " 
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Almost  fearfully  ,he  did  u  she  was  bidden.     The 
iofaon  which  they  sat  was  «>  much  in  the  darkness 

ou  hne  of  his  form  was  visible.  He  acted  in  a  most 
unlover.l,ke  fashion.  He  did  not  even  offer  t^  Take 
her  hand.     She  almost  feared  to  sit  by  his  side 

Aren  t  you-you  very  late  ? "  she  stammered.    "  Is 
anythmg  the  matter?"     She  hardly  knew  what  she 
was  saymg.  and  the  silence  had  become  oppressive. 
^  yes,   he  replied,  "  something  is  the  matter." 
You— you  are  not  ill,  are  you  ?  " 

you"  Ihtk'" '"°"~°''' "°'  """"""'y  "°*-"°*  '■"  *«  "V 

"Why  did  you  not  come  earlier-this  morninR  as 
you  promised  ?  "  she  asked.  It  was  not  a  bit  whaf sh" 
meant  to  say.  but  she  had  lost  control  over  herset 

sometWn?     ""^  '""'-'^'''  '"'  ''^«  *«-  ■''«'•"«  out 
"  What  ?  " 

1  It'  '"'"  making  inquiries  about— Leicester  " 
About  whom  ?  " 

"About  Leicester.     IVe  discovered  something." 

sn«l"     Tl  "t-f '^  '°  '"^*-     '^''«*  did  he  mean  by 
speakmg  to  her  like  this?     What  could  he  have  d^^ 
covered  about  Leicester?    Besides,  his  voice  was  st  Jge. 
She  no  longer  heard  the  low,  fluid  tones  of  an  Oriental 
but  the  voice  of  the  past  ' 

"  What  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  WhaJ  r  """"'"^  *''^'  ^"'"'""'  "  "°'  ^"'' " 

"I've  discovered  that  Leicester  is  not  dead.     That 

hi    'iJr.'"""  "^"^  ^*'  *^«  day.     It  has  put  everj! 
thing  that  is— in  a  r.ew  light."  ^ 
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She  sat  as  moveless  as  a  statue.  His  voice  sounded 
far  away.  It  was  very  strange  too,  and  yet  it  was 
very  familiar. 

"  Not  dead  ?  " 

"  No.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  He  died, 
but  he  has  risen  again." 

A  strange  feeling  possessed  her  heart  She  was 
not  sure  whether  it  was  an  overmastering  joy,  or  a 
terrible  fear.  Perhaps  it  was  both.  But  the  news 
was  also  a  great  shock,  and  the  room  seemed  to  swim 
around  her. 

"  But,  but,"  she  stammered  presently,  "  how  do  you 
explain — the — the,  that  is " 

"How  do  I  explain  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  all 
that  was  associated  with  it?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is 
darker  than  I  thought     Will  you  light  the  lamp  ?  " 

Like  one  in  a  dream  she  did  as  she  was  bidden. 
Her  hand  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  hold 
the  match  to  the  wick  of  the  lamp  ;  but  she  succeeded 
at  length,  and  the  mellow  light  filled  the  room. 

"  There,"  she  said,  and  she  tried  to  laugh,  "  I 
have  managed  to  do  it  But  tell  me  you  are  jesting 
with  me." 

"  No,  I  am  not  jesting.     Look  at  me." 

She  turned  to  him  as  he  spoke,  but  she  was  power- 
less to  speak  a  word. 

"Did  I  not  speak  the  truth?  Has  not  Leicester 
come  to  life  again?  " 

She  looked  at  him  like  one  spell-bound.  There, 
standing  before  her,  was  Leicester.  The  huge  black 
beard  and  moustache  were  shaven  off ;  he  no  longer 
wore  the  fez  which  had  helped  to  give  him  an  Eastern 
appearance.     His    face   was   paler.     He   was   stouter 


She  ga^cd  al  him  dumbfounded. 
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tlan  the  Leicester  of  old,  and  there  was  still  a  sugees- 
tion  of  strangeness  about  him  ;  but  the  black  beard 
and  moustache,  the  fez,  and  the  Eastern  appearance 
were  gone.     She  could  not  doubt  her  eyes 

She  thought  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
was  going  t.  .aint  Her  blood  ran  through  her  veins 
hke  streams  of  ,ce  ;  her  head  swam.  Presently  she 
mastered  herself,  however. 

"I  swore  that  I  would  come  back  again,  and  I  have 
come ;  but  do  not  fear,  Olive." 

Still  she  stood  looking  at 'him  with  wide-open  eyes. 
She  could  reahse  nothing  yet  Where  was  Ricordo, 
the  man  she  had  promised  to  marry?  And  whv  was 
Leicester  there?  How  had  she  been  deceived ?  What 
was  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? 

tn  Mf°'^  ^T  "^""^  """  ^*^y  ""Sain,  I  have  something 
to  tell  you,-  he  went  on,  "something  which  you  must 
fl.w  It  IS  a  strange  story,  but  you  must  hear  it" 
are-—."  '"^'"  ^^^  '*'"'' '  "  ^  ''^""°*  ""<^=^stand.  You 
R-"^"";^^'"^'^"'  Leicester.  There  is  no  Signor 
h  n°ame  »  ''  ""''"  "^^  ^"^  ^'^°'  Ricordo-except 
He  six,ke  quite  calmly,  yet  his  voice  trembled  some- 
what.    Agam  she  looked,  and  the  truth  became  clearer 

i't";d"h:;?ner '''  ^"-"^  -^  "^-■^'^  -^---^^ 

"  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?  "  he  said.     «  Do  not  fear  • 
you.     But  before  I  go  away  I  vant  to  tell  you  some- 

S'  M?"',f°  '""°^"  "''  ''""""■"e  fear  from  your 
mmd  Naturally  you  loathe  my  presence-as  you 
said  long  ago;  naturally  you  feel  defiled  at  the  thought 
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of  my  being  near  you.  I  quite  realise  that ;  you  told 
me  so,  on  our  wedding-day,  at  The  Beeches.  Still 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  what  I  have  to  tell  you.' 
After  that  I  will  go  away  into  the  darkness,  never  to 
trouble  you  by  my  presence  again." 

"  But  tell  me,"  she  said  almost  piteously,  «  I I  am 

afraid  I  am  ill,  and  don't  understand.  But  you  are 
Radford— that  is,  Radford  Leicester ;  and,  as  for  the 
other " 

"  There  is  no  other,  there  never  was  any  other.  He 
was  simply  my  great  lie,  the  lie  by  which  I  wished  to 
work  my  will.  Radford  Leicester  never  died,  really 
died— he  only  pretended.  He  practised  a  fraud  a 
cruel,  unworthy  fraud  ;  but  he  never  died.  He  died  to 
the  world,  that  is  ill.  I  have  been  the  Eastern  stranger 
all  the  time— an  Eastern  stranger  with  a  strange 
appearance.  I  have  been  that  to  deceive  you.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  why  ;  then  everything  will  be  plain, 
and  then  I  will  go  away  again." 

He  took  a  few  steps  across  the  room,  and  as  he  did 
so  she  saw  the  Leicester  she  had  known  of  olden  time, 
and  yet  a  new  Leicester,  with  a  new  light  in  his  eyes,' 
and  with  a  ring  in  his  voice  she  had  never  heard  before. 
Somehow,  she  did  not  know  why,  but  in  the  dazed  state 
of  her  mind  Ricordo  had  faded  away.  As  Leicester 
had  said,  there  was  no  Signor  Ricordo— there  never 
had  been  such  a  person. 

"  I  must  needs  speak  of  things  that  are  painful  to 
you,"  he  said  ;  « and  yet  perhaps  they  will  not  be. 
They  are  painful  to  me.  You  remember  the  day  which 
should  have  been  our  wedding-day?  You  know  that 
I  came  to  you  with  Winfield.  The  man  Sprague  had 
sent  you  a  letter  about  me.     Weil,  the  letter  was  true 
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and  yet  it  was  black  lies.  I  tried  to  explain  every, 
thing  to  you,  but  you  would  not  listen.  You  know 
whether  you  were  right  in  refusing." 

He  related  the  story  of  the  wager.  He  did  not 
spare  himself;  he  only  told  the  bare,  unvarnished  truth 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  story  to  tell ;  but  he  told  it  truly 
while  Olive  sat  and  listened  without  sign  or  motion. 

Yes  I  did  love  you,"  he  went  on,  "but  I  was  not 
worthy  of  you.  My  sesming  reformation  was  only  a 
mockeiy.  I  thought  it  was  real  at  the  time,  but  it  was 
not.  If  you  ,ad  married  me.  I  should  have  fallen  again, 
and  perhaps  I  should  have  cursed  you.  I  know  it  now 
and  you  will  see  presently  why  what  I  say  is  true. 
But  I  was  mad  with  anger,  and  I  gave  way  to  my  old 

n  ;.  5°"  ^"^  ''"'P''^  ""*  '°  '=°"1""  "  fo'  a  time,  but 
all  the  time  I  was  at  heart  a  bad  man,  all  the  time  I  was 
a  drunkard.  If  you  had  saved  me  really,  I  should  not 
hav  ;iven  way  again ;  I  should  not  have  flown  to  it 
tb  ,ment  -ou  cast  me  ofT.  Yes.  I  loved  you,  all  I 
wa»  capable  of  loving;  but  it  was  a  love  of  self  in 
tae  mam. 

"You  know  what  took  place  at  TavK,n-the 
drunkenness,  the  degradation,  the  disgrace.  I  was 
hooted  out  of  the  town,  and  I  laid  the  blame  to  your 
doors.  I  went  away  on  the  moors  and  tried  to  think 
of  what  I  should  do,  vowing  vengeance  on  you  all  the 
time  yet  never  seeing  how  my  vengeance  was  to  be 
wreaked.  I  returned  to  London,  and  stayed  there 
some  tinie  in  hiding.  No  one  knew  where  I  was,  save 
an  old  lawyer  who  had  managed  my  money  affairs. 
One  night  I  saw  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  the  body  of  a 

f      rTl    ''  ^f  ''""  '''^^^'^  °"  the  steps,  and  left 
stranded  ther^     It  was  beyond  recognition  ;  tvidentiy 
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it  had  been  in  the  water  some  time.  I  put  a  letter  of 
mine  in  the  pocket  of  the  dead  man's  clothes,  and  then 
waited.  Everything  turned  out  as  I  expected.  No 
one  had  any  doubts.  I  had  committed  suicide,  and 
this  was  my  body.  I  will  not  dwell  any  longer  on 
that ;  there  is  no  need.  I  went  away  to  the  East 
I  did  so  of  a  set  purpose.  I  went  away  so  that  the 
world  might  forget  me,  and  on  the  whole  it  did  forget 
me.  But  I  did  not  forget  One  purpose  filled  my 
mind  and  heart ;  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was  presently. 
I  was  a  bad  man  when  I  first  saw  you ;  bad  with  the 
veneer  of  respectability  and  pride.  Afterwards  I 
became  bad  without  that  veneer.  Think  your  worst 
about  me,  you  will  not  think  too  badly,  save  in  one 
thing— I  would  cqnquer  my  craving  for  drink.  Nothing 
was  possible  if  I  did  not  do  that  And  I  have  done 
that  Never  since  I  left  England,  more  than  six  years 
ago,  has  alcohol  ever  passed  my  lips.  I  need  not 
describe  the  hell  in  which  I  lived,  save  to  say  that  all 
the  time  I  brooded  over  my  dream  of  vengeance  on 
you.  I  determined  that,  as  far  as  you  and — Sprague 
were  concerned,  there  should  be  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  I  told  you  years  ago,  that  my 
faith  in  God  was  but  little.  During  those  years  I  lived 
in  the  East,  I  learned  to  believe  in  a  God ;  but  it  was 
a  God  of  terror,  a  God  that  seemed  to  consent  to  my 
dream  of  revenge. 

"  Sometimes  I  have  thought  I  was  mad.  Perhaps  I 
was,  but  it  was  a  madness  which  no  one  suspected,  and 
it  was  a  madness  with  a  purpose.  After  I  had  been 
away  two  years,  I  was  able  to  render  a  service  to  the 
head  of  the  Great  Tripoli  Company.  I  need  not 
describe  how  ;  but  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune  I  saved, 
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not  only  his  life,  but  his  honour.  He  also  said  that  I 
saved  the  fortunes  of  the  great  company.  Be  that  as 
It  may  those  who  were  his  enemies  never  dreamed  that 
I  should  be  able  to  help  him.  I  was  only  an  ignorant 
muleteer,  who  did  not  know  their  language,  and  who 
could  not  fathom  their  designs.  But  I  did  both,  and  I 
saved  this  great  man.  It  seems  like  some  far-fetched 
melodrama,  doesn't  it?  But  the  thing  is  true  It 
leaked  out  little  by  little,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  a  man 
of  some  education  and  ability,  and  by-and-by  I  became 

""r^  "VrV^"  '"°''"""'  °^  *•»"  ereat  trading  concern. 
It  all  fell  m  with  my  plans.  I  had  learnt  to  hate 
you  more  and  more,  and  I  determined  that  nothing 
should  baulk  me  in  my  purpose.  Only  once  did  I  fear 
that  I  should  fail  in  that  which  I  had  sworn  to  do  I 
was  stricken  with  a  plague  common  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  I  was  giveu  up  for  dead.  Even  in  my 
prosperity  my  great  desire  to  live  was  that  I  might 
express  my  hatred  for  you.  But  I  got  better,  and  I 
felt  ^  though  the  God  in  whom  I  had  learnt  to  believe 
would  deliver  you  into  my  hands  ;  for  there  was  one 
thing  that  illness  did  for  me,  it  altered  my  appearance 
very  materially-so  much  so  that  when  I  came  back 
here  no  one  suspected  who  I  was. 

"  I  shall  soon  come  to  the  end  now.  As  soon  as 
I  was  able  I  came  to  England,  determined  that  I  would 
work  your  ruin,  your  disgrace.  Nay.  do  not  fear ;  I  am 
only  telling  you  this  that  you  may  know  what  is  your 
right  to  know.  I  did  not  know  what  had  happened  to 
you  ;  but  I  determined  that,  wherever  you  were,  I  would 
hnd  you,  and  whatever  your  circumstances  were  I 
would  accomplish  my  purposes.  ' 

"I  found  you  here— still  unmarried,  but  apparently 
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happy.  I  also  found  that  you  were  much  admired, 
and  that  you  were  contemplating  marriage  with  that 
young  squire.  I  made  my  plans.  I  will  tell  you 
what  they  were.  I  would  win  your  love  ;  I  felt  sure  I 
could  do  it ;  even  if  I  could  not  win  that,  I  believed  in 
the  devil  sufficiently  to  be  sure  that  I  could  gain  your 
consent  to  marry  me.  I  remembered,  too,  that  I  had 
won  you  in  the  old  days,  and  I  hoped  that  I  possessed 
something  of  !ie  power  by  which  I  won  you  then. 
Even  if  I  failed,  my  purpose  to  have  my  revenge  should 
not  be  frustrated,  for  I  hated  you  with  all  the  intensity 
of  my  being." 

All  the  time  Olive  sat  with  wide,  staring  ey<.s  and 
blanched  face.  Sometimes  she  felt  as  though  the  recital 
were  only  a  ghastly  nightmare,  but  when  she  looked 
mto  the  man's  face  she  felt  its  reality.  The  man  was 
Leicester,  the  man  whom  she  believed  had  died  six 
years  before ;  but  even  yet  she  could  not  understand 
everything.  What  was  this  scheme  of  vengeance  which 
he  was  going  to  work  upon  her  ?  It  would  be  difficult 
to  analyse  her  feelings  just  then.  The  past  and  the 
present,  the  known  and  the  unknown,  were  so  inter- 
woven that  nothing  seemed  real. 

"  You  wonder  how  a  man  can  hate  so?  "  he  went  on. 
"  So  do  I  now ;  but  after  all,  man  is  only  an  incipient 
devil  when  he  gives  way  to  his  passions,  and  I  was 
only  a  reversion  to  type.  This  was  the  thought  I  had 
nursed  ;  through  you  I  had  been  scorned,  disgraced, 
through  you  I  had  been  cast  into  hell.  I  did  not 
realise  all  that  went  before  ;  I  only  remembered  those 
thmgs  which  fed  my  hatred.  And  this  is  what  I 
determined  to  do." 

He  hesitated  a  second,  as  though  he  feared  to  go  on. 
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'•  ali^"'""!""?"' ""'  ""'"''  '''^'"'''•"  ''«  "-'d  presently, 
and  t  IS  what  it  seems.  I  vowed  that  I  would  many 
you  with  all  the  display  of  a  great  wedding,  and  ^T^ 
when  It  was  all  over,  when  we  were  knf^n  to  tSe 
world  as  man  and  wife,  I  would  tell  you  who  I  was 
and  I  would  tell  you  that  you  were  no  wife  at  all' 
because  I  had  married  another  woman  elsewhere. 
This  also  I  would  tell  the  world  and  leave  you,  dis- 
graced^ ruined  the  topic  for  scandal,  the  woman  who 
had  become  the  dupe,  the  plaything  of  an  adventurer 
who  was  the  husband  of  another  wife,  the  father  of 
children  in  another  part  of  the  world  " 

Again  he  walked  across  the  room  and  returned. 

Oh,  I  know  it  seems  paltry,  and  it  is  paltry  the 

scheme  of  a  harlequin  ;  all  the  same,  I   knew  tT;t  it 

would  make  you  feel  what  I  had  felt     I  knew  your 

proud  nature,  and  that  you  would  never  be  able  to  hold 

wLnT'  i  ''^"'"-  '  ^'''  ^"^«  t*""  this  would 
wound  you  a  thousand  times  more  than  poverty,  or  any 
other  calamity  which  men  fear.  As  for  Sprag^  I  had 
prepared  for  his  fall.  He  should  be  ruined,  disgraced 
a  penniless  vagrant  ' 

''You  despise  me.  Yes,  yes,  I  know;  but  it  was 
my  plan  of  revenge,  and  knowing  you  as  I  do.  it  was 
Uie  most  fiendish  thing  I  could  conceive  of  Not  Zl 
1  have  a  wife;  no,  great  God.  after  knowing  you  I 
could  never  maro^  another,  but  this  was  my  plkn  '  I 
determined    too,  that  a  history  of  the  man  you  had 

b.Zu'l^'^TT'^'''""  y°"  "^'^  -orned^houS 
of  hfrn  '"  f  "?'  n«wspapers-a  histoiy  which  told 

of  him  as  one  who  for  six  years  had  lived  in  the  foulest 
corruption  I  fancied  your  being  discussed  in  every  club- 
room  in  Ix)ndon,  in  every  ale-house  in  England,  that 


.dkE.^^'.^J^l 
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you,  the  proud  Olive  Castlemaine,  who  had  driven 
away  Radford  Leicester  because  of  your  pride,  had 
afterwards  married  him— him  who  was  the  husband  of 
another  woman,  and  the  most  corrupt  blackguard  who 
ever  walked  God's  earth. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  mean  enough,  paltry  enough,  but 
It  was  cruel  too,  and  I  gloated  over  my  plan,  for  the 
devil  possessed  me.  I  had  risen  again  from  the  dead 
to  wreak  my  vengeance. 

"  Well,  you  remember  last  night  ?  You  promised  to 
be  my  wife.  I  held  you  in  my  arms,  I  kissed  you, 
you  kissed  me.  For  a  moment  I  ceased  to  hate  ;  I 
loved  again,  and  the  love  was  heaven.  But  when  I 
ieft  you,  I  vowed  that  I  would  not  turn  aside  from  the 
path  I  had  marked  out.  This  morning  I  could  not 
come  to  you,  I  wanted  to  go  away  on  the  hills  alone, 
1  wanted  to  visit  the  scenes  in  which  I  had  made  my 
vows  years  ago. 

"  1  went  into  a  farmhouse  where  a  simple  and  pure 
farmer's  dame  talked  to  me  in  the  old  days.  To-day 
she  talked  to  me  again,  and  she  made  me  feel  that  I 
was  a  fool.  She  made  me  realise  that  if  I  dragged 
you  into  hell,  I  should  go  into  a  deeper  hell  myself. 
She  made  me  realise  that  there  was  a  God  in  the  world 
other  than  I  knew  of.  Still  1  determined  to  go  on  as 
I  had  begun." 

He  stopped  again,  as  if  not  knowing  how  to  proceed 
with  his  story  ;  then  he  told  her  of  his  walk  across  the 
moors,  and  of  that  wondrous  experience  which  was 
too  deep  for  words,  of  how  God  had  come  to  him  and 
had  given  him  a  now  heart 

"  Ever  since  last  night  I  have  known  that  I  love 
you,"  he  said  ;  "  ay,  I  knew  that  I  loved  you  with  a 
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love  too  deep  for  words,  but  I  would  not  confess  it  to 
myself  until  to-day.  But  I  knew,  too,  that  it  was  to 
late,  uecause  if  I  were  unworthy  of  you  years  ago,  I  am 
a  thousand  times  less  worthy  now.  Then  God  told  me 
to  tell  you  what  I  have  told  you." 
Leicester  rose  to  his  feet. 
Now  I  have  told  you— what  I  came  to  tell  you  " 
he  saiQ.  "  It  was  right  that  you  should  know,  and 
I  have  told  you.  That  is  all,  I  think  ;  so  I  will  go  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me— I  do  not,  cannot  expect 
that.     Good-night." 

He  hesitated  a  second  as  though  he  expected  her  to 
speak,  but  not  a  word  escaped  her  lips.  He  thought 
the  look  m  her  eyes  hard  and  repellent.  As  he  moved 
towards  the  door  he  took  a  last  look  at  her,  but  she 
made  no  sign,  nor  spoke  a  word. 

"Good-night,  good-bye,"  he  said,  and  was  gone. 
She  heard  him  go  into  the  hall,  and  open  the  front 
door  ;  afterwards  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the 
drive  reached  her  ;  but  she  did  not  move.  The  man's 
revelations  had  stunned  her;  she  felt  incapable  of 
actmg  or  thinking.  All  she  knew  was  that  a  feeling 
of  utter  desolation  possessed  her. 

She  was  glad  her  father  was  out  of  the  house,  for 
she  had  a  great  dread  of  meeting  any  one  just  then 
In  a  vague  way  she  had  a  longing  to  understand  the 
meanmg  of  what  she  had  heard.  For  more  than  an 
hour  she  sat  in  utter  silence.  Little  by  little  the  reality 
of  Leicester's  story  came  to  her.  Leicester  Vis  not 
dead.  He  had  come  back  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  her 
At  first  she  was  angry.  That  he  whom  she  had 
driven  away  should  come  back  as  a  stranger  in  order 
to  drag  her  ,■-'-   ''  •        ■ 


I  disgrace,  hurt  her  pride. 
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But  Ae  anger  did  not  long  remain.  She  reflected 
that  he  had  renounced  his  plan  of  revenge.  Nay,  more 
he  had  come  to  her  almost  humbly,  and  told  he  that 
he  had  learnt  to  be  ashamed  of  his  unworthy  designs. 

Without  knowing  it  she  began  to  analyse  her  feel- 
>ngs.     What  was   to    become  of  her?     Ricordo  was 
gone— there  never  had  been  a  Ricordo,  except  in  name. 
And  yet  she  had  loved  him.     The  night  before,  when 
she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  felt  his  lips  upon 
hers,  she  knew  that  her  life  had  gone  out  to  his.     Even 
although  she  could  net  understand  it,  she  knew  it  was 
»o.     In  spite  of  the  fear  which  had  possessed  her  her 
heart  had  responded  to  his  pleadings.     Even  then  the 
thought  of  it  was  strange.     If,  years  before,  any  one  had 
told  her  that  she  would  have  given  her  heart  to  a  man 
with  Ricordo's  professed  antecedents,  she  would  have 
laughed  at  such  a  suggestion  as  impossible.    And  yet 
in  spite  of  herself,  she  had  loved  him,   she  did  love 
him.      And  yet  there  was  no  Ricordo  ;    there  never 
had  been. 

Then,  like  a  flash,  the  whole  truth  came  to  her  It 
was  Leicester  she  had  lov  1  all  the  time.  She  realised 
now  why,  even  at  their  first  meeting,  he  had  such  an  in- 
fluence  over  her.  It  was  not  a  stranger  with  an  Italian 
name,  it  was  Leicester,  the  man  who  had  won  her  years 
before,  and  whom  she  had  sent  away  in  anger,  but  whom 
she  had  never  been  able  to  forget  Her  heart  had  thrilled 
Its  recognition  of  the  man,  even  although  she  thought 
him  to  be  a  stringer.  It  was  Leicester  all  the  time, 
tveiything  was  plain  to  her  now ;  there  never  had  been 
any  Signor  Ricordo  ;  at  most  he  was  only  a  name,  a 
fancy.  That  was  why,  the  night  before,  it  had  seemed 
to  her  that  it  was  Leicester  who  had   kissed  her     It 
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rf'an"l'l"**ir  "  '"•     "  ^'"'  ^"'  ">«  resurrection 
of  an  old  love,  the  one  love  of  her  life 

irZZh    TJ"'"t'  ?•"    '°'^°^  everything    in    thi5  one 
great  thought      Leicester  was  still  aliveT  that  she  still 

heart'^LIrrL^"'"  ""  ^''^"«"    "--^  "« 

Then  she  realised  that  he  had  gone,  and  with  that 

real..at.on  a  great  blackness  fell  upon  her  life.      1  spite 

be  angry  at  the  revenge  of  which  he  had  told  her  her 
anger  was  lost  in  her  longing  for  him.  Neverthdess 
he  had  gone,  and  left  her  desolate. 

Where  was  he  now?  she  wondered.  He  had  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  had  told  her  that  he  was  le^Wng 
1  sie'hT;'  "V*^  '■"^»''  "^-^  "h"  scorned  him  now 
w,.f  r  K  T'""^  '"'"  y'"'  ^'^°"'-  ""d  he  would  not 
wa.t  to  be  driven  away,  as  he  had  been  driven  then. 
He  had  gone  away,  and  she  would  never  see  him  again. 
If  he  only  knew  !— oh,  if  he  only  knew ! 

The  room  was  oppressive  ;  she  could  scarcely  breathe 
bhe  went  to  the  casement  window  and  opened  it  wide.' 
The  sweet  pure  air  of  the  summer  night  wa.  wafted  to 
her  and  there,  lymg  beneath  the  moon's  rays,  was  one 
of  the  lovehest  s.ghts  in  England.  But  she  thought 
had  1-Hh'  T  "'^^  '°'"  ^'  '^'  '^°"Sht  that  fhe 

lovt^  ,T,°^^^'  '°  ""=  °"'y  '"^"  ^he  had  ever 

loved  or  could  love. 

.nH'^'J/^'  '^'•^'pd  her  feet  to  her  own  bedroom, 
and  tned  to  face  the  thought  of  the  future.  She  had 
lived  tne  past  six  years  without  him,  and  5'  must 
face  th.  prospect  of  living  her  whole  life  without  him. 
He  did  not  know  of  her  love,  and  he  never  would 


ES?m^^^Mjm:^::mmmi 
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except  she  told  him,  and    that  she  could  never  do, 
for  she  knew  he  would  never  come  to  her  again. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  alone,  and  faced  what 
seemed  to  her  inevitable  darkness,  then  suddenly  she 
started  to  her  feet.  It  was  her  pride  which  caused 
her  to  drive  him  away  six  years  before,  and  it  was 
still  pride  that  kept  her  from  letting  him  know  the 
truth  now.  She  was  allowing  a  poor  and  unworthy 
vanity  to  stand  between  her  and  happiness. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  on  her  way  to  the 
Manor  Farm.  There  had  been  a  battle  between  love 
and  pride,  and  love  had  won.  She  believed  that  not 
only  her  happiness,  but  his  was  at  stake.  She  almost 
flew  across  the  park,  so  eager  was  she  to  reach  him. 
Pride  was  gone,  the  fear  of  what  the  world  might  think, 
if  the  world  knew,  was  gone.  She  only  knew  that  she 
loved,  and  that  she  would,  if  needs  be,  plead  fo;  for- 
giveness. 

Crossing  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  river,  she 
made  her  way  up  the  footpath,  until  she  reached  the 
garden  gate.  A  minute  later  she  was  on  the  lawn 
outside  his  window.  For  a  moment  her  heart  seemed 
to  stop  beating.  What  if  he  should  drive  her  away, 
as  she  had  driven  him  ?  Could  she  go  to  him,  and' 
offer  him  a  love  that  might  be  repulsed?  Standing 
there  on  the  lawn,  she  could  see  him  plainly.  Evidently 
he  was  preparing  to  leave.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a  large  box,  in  which  he  was  placing  his 
belongings.  Like  one  fascinated  she  watched.  Now 
and  then  he  would  stop  in  his  work  and  stand  still 
seemingly  staring  into  vacancy,  and  then,  as  if  spurred 
on  by  some  secret  thought,  would  eagerly  continue 
his  work. 
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The  room  in  which  she  saw  him   was  the  Manor 
House   parlour,  a   low   ceiled    apartment,   with    laree 
casement  windows    opening   out   on    the  lawn.     The 
light  from  the  window  fell  upon  the  spot  where  she 
was  standing   but  he  did  not  see  her.     She,  however 
could  see  h.s  face  plainly.     She  wondered  how  she  had 
failed   to  recogn.se  him,  even  although  he  had   been 
disguised  by  his  thick  beard,  for  as  she  watched  him 
she  saw  the   Leicester  she  had   known  years  before 
But  his  face  seemed  terribly  hard  and  stern,  and  she 
did  not  understand  the  look  in  his  eyes.     How  dare 
she  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  was  in  her  heart? 
Would    he   not  s.   ^n  her.  as  she  had  scorned  him? 
Thus  minute  aftei    minute  she  waited,  afraid    to  do 
what  she  had  set  out  to  do.     So  hard  and  unforgiving 
did  his  expression  seem  to  her  that  she  was  almost 
on  the  point  of  turning  away,  when  she  saw  him  sit 
down  like  a  man  overcome,  and  pillow  his  face  in  his 
hands.     Then  she  hesitated  no  longer.     Approaching 
the  window,  she  knocked  gently,  and  instantly  he  lifted 
his  head  with  a  look  of  eager  inquiry. 

With  trembling  hands  she  opened  the  window  and 
entered. 

"Olive-Miss  Castlemaine ! "  he  said,  like  one  dazed 

She  went  straight  to  him. 

"  Radford,"  she  said,  "  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
something,  to  tell  you  somfcthing." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  looked  at  her  with  eaeer 
inquiring  eyes.  ' 

_    "I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  she  said, 
and  to  tell  you  that— that  it  was  you  I  loved— all 
the  time.      There  never  was  any  stranger,  R-dford. 
I  loved  him  because  my  heart  knew  it  was  you." 
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For  a  moment  he  could  not  understand,  but  when 
her  meaning  came  to  him  his  eyes  burned  with  a 
new  light,  his  heart  sang  for  joy,  he  knew  what 
heaven  meant 

"Forgive  me,  Radford,  will  you?"  she  went  on. 
"  I  do  not  deserve  it  from  you,  I  know.  1  put  my 
pride  before  my  love,  and  I  drove  you  away  from  ros. 
But,  Radford,  forgive  me,  will  you  ?  All  my  foolish 
pride  is  gone  now.  I  love  you,  Radford— and-  -ivill 
you  take  me  back  to  your  heart  ?  " 

Then  Radford  Leicester  knew  that  God  had  forgiven 
him,  and  from  that  day  life  would  in  very  deed  have 
a  new  meaning. 

"  Will  you— Radford  ?  "  she  said,  pleadingly. 

For  answer  he  put  out  his  arms,  and  a  moment 
later  he  held  her  to  his  heart. 

What  they  said  to  each  other,  or  the  explanations 
Oiat  were  made,  it  is  not  for  me  to  place  on  record 
but  I  know  a  little  later,  when  Radford  Leicester  and 
his  promised  wife  went  back  to  her  home,  the  sky 
of  their  lives  was  as  cloudless  as  the  great  dome  cf 
blue  above  them,  for  each  knew  that  God  had  willed 
their  happiness. 


THE   END 
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